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ADVERTISEMENT... 
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$ELECT SENTENCES: 


* *% 


NO be ever ative in luke efuits,' is the 

characteriſtic of a man of merit.” 

Th qe meat i al ings Even virtue it- 

hath its ſtated limits; w not being ſtrictiy 
obſerved, it ceaſes to be virtue. 

NN 


lory to paſs over a tranſgreſſion. 
I than what he 


may may get juſtly, uſe ny; diſtribute chearfully, 
ve 


upon contentedly. 
* contented mind, and a d conſcience, will 
make a man happy in all conditions. nen 
not how to fear, Who dares to die. 

Philoſophy is then only valuable, when it 


for.the law of life, Bren 


* 
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ITHOUT a friend the world is but a wik 
derneſs. 

A man may have a thouſand intimate ac 
tances, and not a friend among them all. If yb f you 
have one friend, think yourſelf happy. | 

Nothing more "engages the ions of men, 
than a handſome addreſs, and graceful converſa- 
tion. 

Complaiſance renders a ſuperior amiable, an 

equal agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. 

Ingratitude is a crime ſo ſhameful, that the man 
was never yet found, who would acknowledge him- 
ſelf guilty of it. 

Truth is born with us; and we muſt do violence 
co nature, to ſhake off our veracity. 

No man hath a thorough taſte of proſperity, to 
whom adverſity never happened. 

As to be perfectly juſt, is an attribute of the di- 
vine nature; to be ſo to the utmoſt of our abilities, 
is the glory of man. 

Anger may glance into the breaſt of a wiſe man, 
but reſts only in the boſom of fools. 

By taking reven ge, a man is but even with his 
enemy; but in paſſing it over, he is ſuperior. 

A-more glorious victory cannot be gained over 
another man, than this, that when the -injury be- 
gan on his part, the kindneſs ſhould begin on ours. 

No object is more pany Fa o the eye, than the 
fig ht of a man whom you have obliged; go jo 
Iſh ſo agreeable to the ear, as the voice 
that owns you for his benefactor. 

The coin that is moſt current among mankind is 
flattery ; the only benefit of which is, that by hear- 
"ing what we are not, we may be inſtructed what 
we ought. to be. 


- N angry man who ppc his paſſion, 
thinks wars than he ſpeaks; and an angry 
dean that will ide, frecks wort than be diets. 


It 


3 
It is to affectation the world owes its whole race 
of coxcombs. Nature in her whole drama never 
drew: ſuch a part; ſhe has ſometimes made a fool, 
but a coxcomb is always of his own making. 
It happens to men of learning, as to ears 4 
torn; they ſhoot up and raiſe their heads hi 
while they are empty ; but when full, and fol 
with grain, they begin to flag and droop. 
be failings of good men are commonly more 
publiſhed in the world than their good deeds ; and 
one fault of a deſerving man, ſhall meet with more 
reproaches, than all his virtues, pralle ; ſuch is the 
force of ill will, and ill nature, 
Nobility is to be conſidered only as an imaginary 


diſtinction, unleſs accompanied with the practice gf 


thoſe generous virtues by which it ought to be ob- 
tained. Titles of honour conferred upon ſuch as 
have no perſonal merit, are at beſt but the royal 
my ſet upon baſe metal. 
| ough an honourable title may be conveyed to 
2 yet the ennobling qualities which are the 
oul of greatneſs are a ſort of incommunicable per- 
fections, and cannot be transferred. If a man 
could ueath his virtues by will, and ſettle his 
ſenſe and learning upon his heirs, as certainly as 
he can \ his lands, a noble deſcent would then in- 
deed be a valuable privilege. 


| II me- age is not that which ſtandeth 
in length of time, nor that is meaſured hy 
number of years; but wiſdom is the grey hair un- 
to man, and unſpotted life is old age. 
If thou wouldeſt get a friend, prove him firſt, 
. and be not haſty to credit him; for {ome men ans 
friends for their own occaſions, and will not * 
in the day of thy trouble. 
A friend cannot be known in proſperity; ang an 
* cannot be hidden in —— — 
AA. was Let 


- 
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Let reaſon go before every enterpriſe, and 
counſel before every action. ' 

The latter of a wiſe man's life is taken up 
in curing the follies, prejudices, and falſe opinions 
he had contracted in the former. 

He who tells a lye is not ſenſible how great a 
taſk he undertakes; for he muſt be forced to iuvent 

twenty more to maintain that one. 

Next to the ſatisfaction I receive in the proſper- 
ity of an honeſt man, I am beſt pleaſed with the 
confuſion of a raſcal. 

Modeſty makes large amends for the pain it 
gives 1 who labour under it, by the pre- 

judice it affords every worthy perſon in their favour. 
The difference there is betwixt honour and ho- 
neſty ſeems to be chiefly in the motive. The-hon- 
eſt man does that from duty, which the man of 
honour does for the ſake of character. 
A liar begins with making falſchuod appear like 
truth, and ends with making truth itſelf appear like 
falſehood. | 22.08 
Virtue ſhould be conſidered as a part of taſte 
and we ſhould as much avoid deceit, or ſiniſter 
meanings in diſcourſe, as we would puns, bad lan- 
guage, or falſe mar. 
A man ſhould never be aſhamed to own he has 
| been in the wrong; which is but ſaying, in other 
| +. words, that he is wiſer to day than he was yeſterday. 


Creeps in this petty ſpace from day to day, 

To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time, 

And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 

The way to duſky death. Out, out, brief candle 
Life's but a walking ſhadow, a poor player, ' 

| That ſtruts and frets his hour upon tae ſtage, - 

; And then is heard no more! It is a tale 

- Told by an idiot, full of ſound and fury, 


Signifying nothing. 


| 
5 O morrow, and ts morrow, and to morrow, 
b 
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REFLECTIONS. 


IDLENESS AND IRRESOLUTION, 


ORACE, a celebrated Roman Poet, relates 
that a country man, who wanted to paſs a 
river, ſtood loitering on the banks of it, in the 
fooliſh expectation * a current ſo rapid would 
ſoon diſcharge its waters. But the ftream” ſtill 
flowed, increaſed perhaps by freſh torrents from 
the mountains; and it muſt for ever flow, becauſe 
the ſources from which it is derived are inex- 
hauſtible. | 
Thus the idle and irreſolute youth trifles over 
his books, or waſtes in play his precious moments ; 
deferring the taſk of improvement, whuch at, firſt is 
eaſy to accompliſh, but which will become more 
and more difficult, the longer it is neglected.  - 
a B 3 | AFFEC» 
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AFFECTION To PARENTS. , 


N amiable youth was lamenting, in terms of 
the ſincereſt grief, the death of a moſt affec- 
tionate parent. His companion endeavoured to con- 
ſole him by the reflection, that he had always be- 
haved to the deceaſed with duty, tenderneſs, and 
reſpect. So I thought, replied the youth, whilſt 
my parent was living; but now I recolle& with 
pain and ſorrow, many inſtances of diſobedience and 
neglect, for which, alas! it is too late to make 
atonement. | 


TAKING or BIRDTNE STS. 


1 HAVE found ont a giſt for my fair; 
1 I have found where the wood pigeons breed, 
But let me that plunder forbear ! 

She will ſay tis a barbarous deed. 


He ne'er can be true, ſhe averr'd, 
Who can rob a poor bird of its young: 
And I lov'd her the more when 1 heard © 
Such tenderneſs fall ** her tongue. 


Suxxs roxt, 


ON THE SAME. 


N BOY who was a great deſtroyer of neſts, had 
71 carefully preſerved one, that he might enjoy 
the cruel pleaſure of confining in a cage, the poor 
birds, who had the ſame natural right to liberty 
with himſelf. A hungry cat diſcovered the neſt, 
and devoured the unieathered brood. The boy 
bewailed his loſs, and vowed revenge upon the 
cat; not reflecting upon the many neſts which he 
had wartonly , Are, whilſt the cat was impelled 
by the dictates of nature to ſatisfy a craving ap- 


petite; nas {la 
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TENDERNESS ro MOTHERS. 


ARK that parent hen! faid a father to his 
beloved ſon. With what anxious care does 
ſhe call together her en. and cover them 
with her expanded wings? 1 he kite is hovering 
in the air, and diſappointed of his prey, may per- 
haps dart upon the hen herſelf, and bear her off 
in his talons ! | 
Does not -this ſight fuggeſt to you the tender- 
neſs and affection of your mother? Her watchfyl 
care protected you in the helpleſs period of infancy, 
when ſhe nouriſhed you with her milk, taught your 
limbs to move, and your tongue to liſp its un- 
formed accents. In childhood ſhe has mourned 
over your little griefs; has rejoiced in your inno- 
cent delights ; has adminiſtered to you the heali 
balm in ſickneſs; and has inſtilled into your mi 
the love of truth, of virtue, and of wiſdom. Oh! 
cheriſh every ſentiment of reſpect for ſuch a mo- 
ther. She merits your warmeſt gratitude, eſteem, 
and veneration. | 


INTEMPERANCE. 
Pie agg when a youth, being at the court of 
his dfather Cambyſes, undertook one 
day to be the cup-bearer at table. It was the duty 
of this officer to taſte the liquor before it was pre- 
ſented to the king. Cyrus without performir 
this ceremony, delivered the cup in a very — 
manner to his grandfather. e king reminded 
him of his omiffion, which he imputed to forgetful- 
neſs. No, replied Cyrus, I was afraid to taſte, 
becauſe I apprehended there was poiſon in the U- 
quor: For not long ſince, at an entertainment 
which you gave, I obſerved that the lords of your 
court, after drinking of it, became noiſy, quarrel- 
ſome, and frantic. Even you, Sir, ſeemed to 
have forgotten that you were a king. 
. LIBER- 


E 


a, 


LIBERALITY. ag 


OU have ſeen the huſbandman of his 
ſeed upon the furrowed ground! It ſprings 
up, is gathered into his barns, and crowns his la- 
bours with joy and plenty.---Thus the man who 
diſtributes his fortune with generoſity and pru- 
dence, . is amply repaid by the gratitude of thofe 
whom he obliges, by the approbation of his own 
mind, and the vote of God. 


Tur PERT Axp THE IGNORANT ARE 
® PRONE To RIDICULE. 7 


GENTLEMAN of a gra e deportment, 
was buſily engaged in blowin Tubbles of 
ſoap and water, and was attentively obſerving 
22 as they expanded and burſt in the ſunſhine. 
A part youth fell into a fit of loud laughter at a 
is ſo ſtrange, and which ſhewed, as he thous ut, 
ſuch folly an inſanity. ---Be aſhamed, yo man, 
ſaid one who paſſed by, of your rudeneſs and igno- 
rance. You now behold the greateſt Philoſopher 
of the age, Sir Iſaac Newton, inveſtigating the 
. nature 0 light and colours by a ſeries of experi- 
ments, no Teſs curious than __ Wang you 
deem them childiſh and inſi 


"HONESTY AND GENEROSITY. 
A POOR man, who was door-ke to a 


A houſe in Milan, found a purſe which con- 
tained two hundred crowns. e man who had 
loſt it, informed by a public advertiſement, came 

to the houſe, and givin g ſufficient proof that the 
purſe belonged to the door -keeper reſtored 
1 Full of joy and gratitude, the owner offered 
his benefactor twenty crowns, Which he RT 
re 
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refuſed. Ten were then propoſed, and after- 
wards five ; but the door-keeper {till continuing in- 
exorable, the man threw his purſe upon the 
ground, and in an angry tone cried, « ve loſt 
nothing, nothing at all, if you thus refuſe to ac- 
cept of a gratuity.” The door-keeper then con- 
| ſented to receive five crowns, which he immediately 
diſtributed amongſt the poor. 
o ROLLIN. 


PARENTAL AFFECTION. 


HE white bear of Greenland and Spitzber- 

n is conſiderably larger than the. brown 

bear of 1 Europe, or the black of North Amer. 
ica, This animal lives upon fiſh, and ſeals, and 
is not only ſeen upon land in the countries border- 


ing on the North Pole, but often on floats of ice, 
- ſeveral leagues at fea. The following relation is 


copied from the Journal of a voyage for making 
Diſcoveries towards the North Pole. London, print« 
ed for Newberry, 1774. | 


EARLY in the morning, the man at the maſt 
head of the Carcaſe, gave notice, that three bears 
were making their way very faſt over the ice, and 
that they were directing their courſe towards the 
ſhip. They had, without queſtion, been invited 
by the ſcent of the blubber of the ſea-horſe, killed 
a few days before, which the men had ſet on fire, 
and which was burning on the ice at the time of 


their approach. They proved to be a ſhe bear and 


her two cubs ; but the cubs were nearly as 1 — 
the dam. They ran eagerly to the fire, and 

out from the flames part of the fleſh of the ſea- 
horſe, that remained unconſumed, and ate it vo- 
raciouſly., The crew from the ſhip threw great 
lumps of the fleſh of the ſea-horſe, which they 
had till left, upon the ice, which the old bear 
fetched away ſingly, laid every lump before he 


— 22 1 - 
cubs as ſhe brought it, and dividing it, gave each 
a ſhare, reſerving but a ſmall portion to herſelf. 
| As ſhe was fetching away the laſt piece, they le- 
velled their muſkets at the cubs, and ſhot them 
th dead; and in her retreat they wounded the 

„ but not mortally. 
It would have drawn tears of pity from any but 
unfeeling minds, . to. have marked the affectionate 
concern expreſled by this poor beaſt, in the dying 
moments of her expiring young. Though ſhe was 
ſorely wounded, and could but juſt crawl to the 
lace where they lay, ſhe carried the lump of fleſh 
He had fetched away, as ſhe had done others be- 
fore, tore it in pieces, and laid it down before 
them; and when ſhe ſaw that they refuſed to eat, 
ſhe laid her paws firſt upon one, and then upon the 
other, and endeavoured to raiſe them up: all this 
while it was pitiful to hear her moan. - When the 
found ſhe could nut fiir them, ſhe went off, and 
when ſhe had got at ſome diſtance, looked back and 
moaned ; and that not availing her to entice them 
away, ſhe returned, and ſmelling round them, he- 
gan to lick their wounds. She went off a ſecond 
time, as before, and having crawled a few. paces, 
looked again behind her, and for ſome time ſtopd 
moaning. But ſtill her cubs not riſing to follow 
her, ſhe returned to them again, and with ſigns of 
inexpreſſible fondneſs, went round one, and round, 
the other, pawing them, and moaning, -. Finding 
at laſt that they were. cold and lifeleſs, ſhe raiſed her 
head towards the ſhip, and growled a curſe upon 
the murderers, which they returned with a volley. 
of muſket balls. She fell between her cubs, and 
died licking their wounds. “ . 
Can you admire the maternal affection of the 
bear, and not feel in your heart the warmeſt emo- 
tions of gratitude, for the · ſtronger and more per- 
manent tenderneſs, you have ſo long experienced 


from your parents? 
2 88 AY CRUELTY 
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CRUELTY ro INSECTS. 


TAC OBU 8 W himſelf in the cruel enter- 
tainment of torturing and killing flies. He tore 
off their wings and legs, and then watched with 
leaſure their impotent efforts to eſcape from him. 
— he collected a number of them together, 
and cruſhed them at once to death; glorying, like 
many a celebrated hero, in the devailation he com- 
mitted. Tfis brother remonſtrated with him in 
vain, on this barbaraus conduct. He could not 
perſuade him to believe that flies are capable of 
n, and hav? a right, no leſs than — 
Ee, "liberty, and enjoyment. The ſign 
which, when tormented, they expreſs bye the = 
and various contortions of their bodies, 
a underſtood nor would attend to. | 


Alexis had a microſcope ; and he deſired Jaco- 
| bus one day, to examine a moſt beautiful ſur- 
priſing animal, Mark, ſaid he, how it is ſtudded. 
| from head to tail-with black and ſilver, and its bo- 
7 *. over beſet with the moſt curious briſtles1. 
| he head contains a pair of lively eyes, encircled 
| wich filver hairs; and the trunk conſiſts of two 

„which fold over each other. The whole 
i is ornamented with plumes and decorations, 
ö which ſurpaſs all the luxuries of dreſs, in the courts 
| of the greateſt princes. Jacobus was pleaſed and. 
* aſtoniſhed with what he ſaw, and impatient to 
. know the name and properties of this wonderful 
| animal. It was withdrawn from the ; 
| and when offered to his naked eye, proved to be a 
b G 
4 ty. 


| 
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| | 
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Tus YOIDUR AND ADVANTAGE OF, A CONSTAXP ,, 
” ADHERENCE TO r 


JETRARCH, a celebrated Italian Poet, Who 
4louriſhed about four hundred years 2 i J 
—_—_— himſelt to the confidence, and a 

Cardinal Colonna, in. whoſe family he — 
by his candour and ſtrict regard to truth. A violent 
quarrel occurred in the houſhold of this nobleman, 
which was carried ſo far that they had recourſe to 
arms. The Cardinal wiſhed to know the founda- 
tion of this affair; and that he m ht be Dar ante 
cide with juſtice, he aſſenibled f ts people, and 
obliged them to bind xa ly 1yott folemn 
oath,on the Goſpel, to declare 18 RN truth. 
Exuery one, without exception, ſubmitted, to this 
determination; even the — of af Loma, bro brother 
to the — was | por SRO = then . dhe in 

preſentin to take 

Cain doſed. the book, and ad, fs, fo — 
Retrarch,. your word is ſufficiet.” dart et 

A ſtory ſimilar to this is r ren 
an Athenian Philoſopher, who lived three hundre 
yearwbefore Chriſt, and was educated in the ſeh 
of Plato. The people of Athens entertained o 
high an opinion of his probity, that one — 
he approached the altar to confirm by an opth qhe 
truth of what he had aſſerted, the j 
mouly declared his word to be ſufficient. ge ap Y 
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l L*. - Emilia, and Sophronia,  feaied, on a 

of. daiſies, near a 1 ſtream. Pere, 

liſtening. to the muſic of a neig QVee 
ESD his ſetting; — Be 

—— 
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evening notes of gratitude and praiſe. 
with the artleſs Ad 

Iche woodlark, and the chruſh, they were all ear, 
and obſerved not a peacock, which had firayed from 
Ha diſtant farm, and was approaching them with a. 


18 
| They were impatient to repeat it; and a briſk wind 


| —— enio, near Hart-Hill, Ihe oil was fcattered 


bi Ges, calming the whole ſarface-of the water, 
Ire the moſt beautiful colours. Elated with 


1 23 7 ; 
ſeemed to vie with exch other in their 


of the linnet, the — 


majeſtic pace and — Fe plumage. Ihe harmony 
of the f cards was rand tte loud and 
harſh cries of this ſtately bird; ; which though chaſed 
away by Emilia, continued his vociferations with 
the confidence that conſcious beauty too _ in- 
ſpires. Does this fooliſh bird, ſaid L fancy 
that he is qualified to ſing, becauſe he is ed 
with'a ſpreating tail, ornamented with the richeth 
plours? I know not, replied Sophronia, whether 
jo be capable of fuch a reflection; but 1 

Emilia will always avoid the diſ- 
— is inconſiſtent with your ſex, your 
Shun affectation in all 
its odions forms; aſſume no borrowed airs; and be 
antent to pleaſe, to ſhine, or to be uſeful in the 


7 which nature pointe our, and which reaſon 
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© 0 OPHRON and Alexis egg 
phronius mention 
ves with oil, made —— 5 gr 


favourable to the trial, they haſtened, one 
ening, to a theet of water in the 


pool, and fpread itſelf inſtantly on 
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77 cauſe a wonderful waht © 
a C informed 
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formed them, that the wind blowing up 
Which is covered with a coat of oil, ſlides over 
the ſurface of it, and roduces no friction that 
raiſe 15 wave. But this curious philoſophical fact, 
he, ſuggeſts a moſt important moral reflection. 
Wher you ſuffer yourſelves to be ruffled by ann 
your minds | reſemble the puddle in . ut 
reaſpn, if you hearken to her voice, then, like 
oil , pqured upon the water, calm the turhulerice 


one you, and reſtore you to ſerenity and peace. 
Ern » * 
61 Sek rricisu cobra.” 75 


129 
Solon aſſerted that he could hear the gh. 
jeſt, 715 of a pin, at the diſtance of i ten 
2 is 47720 bl wi faid Alexis, and immediately wy L 
hronius, who was . B be * 


bob in its pr eſs; 
ſuch à caſe, to ſuſpend your mo We u 


(have; mae the proper and nece ary e 


. ow. "A hich 5 ; 
*beard oun 
== I os was 5 
as in a ſpeaking trum 
Wen the huntſman, 01 5 pet, 
Scepticiſm and credulity are i —— 
2155 
3 
ig RE ws 2 
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GRATITUDE. AND PIETY... 


RTABANES was diſtinguiſhed with Pert 
A vour by a wiſe powerfl, and govd p rince. A 
magnificent palace, ſurrounded with a deligheful 
G. Was provided for his reſidence. He of 
all che luxuries of his ſovereign” s table; was inveſted 
with extenſive authority; and admitted to the hon- 
our of a free intercourſe- with his gracious maſter. 
But Artabanes was inſenſible of the advantages he 
enjoyed; his heart glowed not with gratitude and 
reſpect ;_ he avoidedthe ſociety of his benefactor, and 
abuſed his . .---I deteſt ſuch a b ſaid 
is, with generous indignation ! own 
I I have 4 Un. replied 9 205 or arr 
pe eat en of 3 and earth 2 
ou in a world: which diſplays heſt 
ah „and cence; Fd 2 
every. mean convenience, enjoyment, and 
neſs, He has furniſhed you with ſuch powers of 
= and wg oe ws you dominion over the fiſhes 
. Bd N of the air, and the beaſts bf 
has invited you to hold commu- 
800 WI H 5 to exalt your own nature by the 


oe . unconſcious of the mighty hand from 
Fs 8 eee and forgotten 
OY =, 7 
* Win 
OW" frovidentiat is he" 5 +68 the 


love imitation of his divine perfections. Yet 
Te eyes wandered with brutal gaze over the 
You have rioted in the profuſion 
455 are. 3 — one ſecret emotion of 7 
Rs erel n diſpenſer pf all Tea 

0 nt Being, on 

exiſts throng all eternity. ans 

1255 8 By NOTIONS's or PROVIDENCE. 
2 Te 6 rop'o ay, whit "had ered" ito 
barns : a , whit neighbours 
+ 11 * * Vere | 


tom chalk or pot-alh by mean of gil of vitriol, or any other 


T — 1 

were yet in the SA of chat barvelt? e 
chang * re in! 125 fil my ae With 
p<; my cattle may now riot in enty of 

turanal and winter food, which Heaven, w 5 dh e 
, culiar indulgence, has-provided for them. Jug 71 

Similar to this is language of the ſelfiſh a 
"contracted mind, on every proſperous jncident pf 
Ufe: The partial interpolition of fovereign wiſdom 
and power is preſumed, without heſitation ; and we 
luve the folly and vaniry to believe that the order of 
nature is diſturbed, for our benefit, even on the 
Mighteſt occaſions. Whatever foundation there may 
be, in reaſon or ſcripture, for the doctrine of a 
; articular providence ; the common ap picaricg © of . 
'% equally abſard and irreligious. It ar, 
"arid Arrogance in man; and diſpa ages the own 
character of the great Parent of the univerie, 


"CRVELTY IN n 


UPHRONIUS was _ happy whenever the 2 
gagements of his lion, and his duty as a 
Farent, allowed him a leiſure hour to devote to ex- 

Fes philoſophy. He had been. long purſuing 
moſt intereſting tram of inquiries into. the nature 
properties of various kinds of air, in concert with 

15 weh N Dr. Prieſtley. 2 he had fuft 

repare ra particular ole, lame m 
—.— a. "which b ſtandin 2 in a 2 
ſel, when Alexis came haitily into his ſtudy with a 
number of ſmall fiſhes, that he had caught, and pre- 
ſerved alive. The youth knew the fatality, of ff 

air to animals which "breathe; but he wiſhed to 
fects on the inhabitants of a different elemen 

Ty 2 to . me his impatient AK I 

put the ] Ales into ee Water; e 

dN wet | 1119335 * 14 


„ Waxrrk' n geen air, which ie ersten 


acid. 
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be ſtifled in his breaſt; his trials ſhould, 
with tenderneſs, repeated with reluctance, Kir- 
ried no farther than the object in view vnayo y 


engaged their attention. 
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vhich NY darted with. amazing vel 
0 


Parra. of the og 


dropped down lifeleſs to 
Surprize. and joy ſparkle in the eyes ; of Al 
Beware, my ſon! ſaid Euphronius, - of 15 er: ing 


ſpectacles of pain and miſery with delight. Tu 7 


by inſenſible degrees, will ſteal into your h 


every generous principle of your nature will * 
ſubverted. The phil 


oſopher, who has, in conte 
plation the eſtabliſhment of ſome important ti 

or the diſcovery of what will tend to. the Nose 5 
ment of real ſcience, and to the good and 

of mankind, may perhaps be ju ified if he 13 


to his purſuits the life or enjoyment of an 15 


animal. But the emotions of humanity hould .utver 


be page 


requires. Wanton experiments on living creatures; 
and eyen thoſe which are merely ſubſer vient ta the 

tification of curioſity, merit the ſevereſt cenſure. 
They degra de the man of letters into a-brute ;, 
are — — only for the Cannibals of N 
I condemn myſelf for the indalgenge 


Zealand. 
But I knew 


which 'T juſt now ſhewed you. 


your fiſhes would endure leſs pain from an daten. 


than from the lingering death which awaited thenr 
and I little expected that your compaſſionate Nd 


amiable heart could have received a pleaſurable i 18 
Fan on ſuch an occaſion. ä 1 - * 


*CIRCUMSPECTLON, © 


1 


| UCY and Emilia were admiring the ſtructure of 
a ſpider's web, which was formed between 
the branches of a tall ſhrub, in the garden at Hart- 


Hill; when Euphronius, returning from his morn- 


ing walk, ſtopped to inquire what object ſo muth 
The dew-drops yet be- 
ipangled the. ns threads, of which, . Web was 


3 ba 41) $ 4 —_ 1 3 '* 
bios 


CL » } 
compoſed, and rendered every part of it conſpicu- 
| Joully beautiful. Afſmall winged imſett happened, 
at this inſtant, to be caught in the toit an the 
ſpider, before inviſible, advanced along the {lifes 

— his ſecret retreat, ſeized the prey, and killed 
it by inſtilling a venomous juice into the wannd e 


made, Wen the rapacious tyrant had alnoſt e- 
vduned his game, another fly, of a larger ſize, he- 
came N in the melh, He now waited. pati. 
thy till the infect was fatigued, by ſtruggling to 
tain its liberty ; and then rolling the web argund 
it, ke left the poor fly in a ſtate of terrour and impo- 
tence, as a future repaſt for bis returning appetits. 
Ion pit) the fate, ſaid Euphronius, of this un. 
Se N whoſe aa ice to Natural 
conſequ f its. ignorance and want of caution... 
—— nt that you yourſelves. will be expoſed,; in 
the commerce of life, to various ſnares, ous 
to your virtue, and ſubverſiwe of your peace of 
mind. FLATTERY is the common toil laid for your 
ſex; and when you are entangled. in it, vanity, 
affectation, pertneſs, and impatience of controul 
' conſtitute the poiſon which is then infuſed into your 
waunded; boſoms, PLEASURE ſpreads a glittering 
= N groyed fatal to thouſands. AMBy- 
io catches the unwary by power, titles, digui- 
mann, And FALsE —— 
der, a dazzling outſide of myſterious ſanctity, and 
1 ceremonies, conceals a net work of prieſt- 
Tait 
d 


craft and ſuperſtition, from which it will be ſtill more 

icult to extricate yourſelves. Sophron and Alexis 
had now joined the little party; and. Euphronius, 
pointing to them his diſcourle, bade them boware of 
the cobwebs of PH1LoSOPHY ; thoſe fine ſpun hh 
theſes, which involve the mind in errour, and unfit . 
it ſor the patient inveſtigation of truth by obſervation. 
andexperiment.---Here the moraliit was, iiterrupted 
by a ſexvant, Who came to inſoran lum that his car» 
ringe waited at che door. 173 to 20. 9 
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Tur WEAKNESS 61 MA AN, AND 
Is DOM ors DIVINE PROVL 
n | 


9 SORDERS of - intellect oer. gra ex 
ntly than ſuperficial rs w 

believe . There is no man whoſe imagination does 
not ſometimes predominate over his reaſon; 7 
every ſuch tyranny of fancy is a temporary de 
infanity, He who deliphts in ſilent e . 
indulges, Wirhout reſtraint, the airy viſions of the 
ſoul, and expatiates in boundleſs futurity ; amuſing 
his deſires with impoſſible enjoyments, * 
ing upon his' pride unattainable dominion. In dme 
ſore particular train of ideas abſorb the — 
the mind tecurs conſtantly, in wearineſs or leiſure, 
to the favourite conception; and the ſway of 
becomes deſpotic. Deluſiotis then operate as real- 
iris; falſe opinions engroſs the under ſtanding; j 1 
life paſſes | in dreams of pleaſure or of miſery. 

' An''Egyptian' aſtronomer, who had ſpen 152 
years in utiwearied attention to the motions 8 Hind 
pearances of the heavenly bodies, concerved chat 
was inveſted with the power of regulating the 
weather, and varying the ſeaſons. The fun, he 
thought, obeyed his mandates, and paſſed fron» tropic 
to tropic hy his direction. The clouds burſt at his call oh 
the ſouthern mountains; and the inundations of che 
Nite were governed by his will. He mitigated - the 


— a the dog-ſtar ; reſtrained the equinoctial tetti- 


and ditpenſed rain and ſun-ſhine tothe ſeverit” 
nations of the earth. Such power, though imagin- 
ary; was too extemſive for the feebleneſs of mau; 
arid te aſtronomer ſunk under — of an 
office, which he laboured to adminiſter with impartial | 
juitice; and univerſal benevolence.” The diſcordartt * ; 
claims of different regions and tlimates ; and the op- 
polite requilitions of the various fruits' of the ground' * 
u'! m 


2 7 
in the ſame diſtrict, * Ba his mind with inceſſant 
care, ſuſpenſe, ang exity. If be ſuffered the 
clouds to pour down their treaſures on the'thirſty def. 
farts of Arabia, impetuous torrents over 

fertile plains of Bi ora. And when he ſent 7 
25 to ſweep away the peſtilential Samiel, which 
carried death and deſolation in its progreſs, 2 fleet, 
Aden with the richeſt merchandiſe, was ſhipwredked 
In ne Ho of _ = -- 2g beams 1 _ ſin, 
*whi matured the luſcious grape of Smyrna, 
deſtroyed. the harveſt of corn, — ſcorched the 
Dr of the fields. The philofopher thought he 
> od Perhaps remedy theſe evils, by turning aſide 


earth, and varying the ecliptic of the 
Au. Bit he found it impoſſible to make a ng of 


fition,” by which the world could be advatitaged. 
— dreaded the i injury which he might occafion 
prey and unknown parts of the ſolar'ſyſtem. 
Gerede with anxiety, he earneſtly ſolicited the 
at Governor of the univerſe to diveſt him of the 
23 pre- eminence, with which he was honoured. 
« Father of light, he cried, thy oniniporerit Hand, 
and all-ſeeing eye are alone equal to the mighty em- 
pire of this globe. The vaſt operations of nature 
exceed my finite comprehenſion ; and I now feel, 
| with reverence and humility, that to diſpenſe {good 
| and evil im all thoſe varied combinations, which con- 
q ſtitute the harmonious ſyſtem on which the general 
| happineſs depends, nothing leſs can be required than 


| | — wiſdom, ſpotleſs enen, an ſovereign 

ll. 

0 The Deity liſtened with indulgen ce to a Fre 
| 0 which flowed from a ſincere and eg heart: In the 
| | il folly of the aſtronomer he ſaw and pitied the weak- 


| neſs of human nature ; and by ſtrengthening the prel- 
15 ent conviction of his mind, he 0 removed 
1405 the inſanity ow which he TSS 
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"pOSITIVENESS. 


Camelion is a ſmall quadruped, in ſhape re- 
F mbling a Crocodile, and chiefly found ak. 
Tabia and Egypt. It is 22 errour that this ani- 
mal feeds upon — omach is always found 
to contain flies . inſets. Mr Le | 
during his = at Smyrna, had four Camelions in 
his poſſeſſion. He never perceived that they eat any 
thine. except now and then a fly. Their calour 
often changed, without any r cauſe; but 
ir moſt one was 
0 pil Sometimes F Ag ein Capi 2 
tted with yellow; at * — 159 8 
| 3 * 2 all over with dark brown ; 
* B, found that they aſſumed a red colour. Thefe 
operties of the Camelion have given rife to 
allowing table, which was written by Mr Merri 
and ſhews, in a Tively and ſtriking manner, — nn 
of ee in opinion. n 1 


Tus CAMELION.. 


8 
proud, concei 
Whb 2s. n e 


.To their maſter gainſt a poſt, — | 
4 
1 


Yet round the world the blade has been 
To ſee whatever conld be ſeen, 
Returning from his finiſh'd tour, 

Grown ten:times . © than before; 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travell'd fool your mouth will top, | 
Sir, if my judgment 2 allow--- > — 
« Pye ſeen---and ſure I qught to know”... 
So begs you'd pay a due ſu I 8 
Aud im his deciſi 


S 
Two travellers of ſuch a caſt, 


As o'er Arabia wilds they paſt, 

And on their way in friendly chat 

Now talk'd of this, and then of that, 
Diſcours'd a while, mongſt other matter, 
Of the Camelion's form and nature. 


A ſtranger animal, cries nec 
« Sure never liv'd beneath the ſun: ,,:1 


* A lizard's body lean and long, 1 119 (d 
« A fiſh's head, a ſerpent” stonguc, 
« Its tooth with tripple claw disjoin? d; 


« And what a length of tail behind!!! 

% How flow its pace! and then its hue. |, 

„% Whaever ſaw ſo fine a blue? 
« Hold there, the other quick replies, 

« Tis green---I ſaw it with theſe yen, 

« As late with open mouth it lay, ; 

« And warm'd it in the ſunny 70 a — 

« Stretch' d at its eaſe the beaſt I view d, 17 

ho] And-ſaw it eat the air for food.“ 5 sd n bye 
« I've ſeen it, Sir, as well as yu, „ 

% And muſt again affirm i ee 

4% At leiſure I the beaſt ſurvey d. 

« Extended in the cooling ſhade.” , .,, 

Is green, tis green, Sir, I aſſure * 

% Green! Din de other:in-a ee „A N 

60 Why, Sir d'ye think I've loſt my. eyes??? U bb 

y,5.56, 7- 7 booed» n OE loſs, the friend replies, 4.010 


# For, if they always ſerve you thus, .{; 
4% Lou''ll find em but of little uſe. “T 
So high at laſt the conteſt roſe, ce 
From words they almoſt came to blow; 
When luckily came by a third ü- 
To him the queſtion they en ated * 


And begg'd he'd. tell em, if he knew. 
1 the thing waggreen. or blue. 
% Sir, cries the umpire,: teaſs,your pother- -. 
40 The creature”s neither OBE BAK, — 


Aue | 10 


* 


MY 


Vert 


the relation of Mendaculus. 


E 3s ÞF 

„ caught the animal laſt night, 

« And view'd it o'er by hes 

« ] mark'd it well---'twas black as jet 

« You ſtare---but Sirs, I've got it yet 

« And can produce it.“ - Pray, Sir, do: 

I'll lay my life the thing is blue.“ | 

« And I'll be ſworn, that when you've ſeen 

« The reptile, you'll pronounce him green.“ 
« Well then, at once to eaſe the doubt, 

% Replies the man, I'll turn him out: / 

« And when before your eyes Pve ſet him, 

If you don't find him black I'll eat him.??? 


He ſaid : then full before their ſight oft en 

Produc'd the beaſt; and lo! *twas white. - 
CBK IT AHN ' (legs 
LI yd „IV 1 N G. TIED 0 »# 


n was a youth of parts, 
and of amiable diſpoſitions; but by keeping 
bad company he had qpntracted, in an extreme de- 

ee, the odious habit of lying. His word was 
carcely ever believed by his friends; and he was 
often ſuſpected of faults, becauſe he denied the 


commiſſion of them, and puniſhed for offences, of 


which he was convicted only by his aſſertions of 
innocence. The experience of every day manifeſt. 
ed the diſadvantages which he ſuffered from the ha- 
bitual violation of truth. He had a garden ſtocked 
with the choiceſt flowers; and the a of it 
was his favourite amuſement. It happened that the 


cattle of the adjoining paſture had broken down the 


fence; and he found them trampling upon, and de. 
ſtroying a bed of fine auriculas. He could not drive 
theſe ravagers away, without endangering the till 
more valuable productions of the next parterre; 
and he haſtened to requeſt the aſſiſtance of the gar- 
dener. Lou intend to make a fool of me, ſaid 
the man, who refuſed to go, as he gave no credit to 


light 9 * 


t * 7 
One folly dp, Hb Racy far che. Me runes 
| Seon Ben th Hike, and to Factarehis thigh, 
- Mendaculus was t, and was deeply affecked 
the ae t had not ſtrengtli to afford the 
lp. He was therefore obliged te leave 
Rim, in — irrful condition, on the ground, which 
Was at that 1 covered wich ſnow: und, with a 
the expedition in his power, he rode to Mancheſter, 
to ſolicit the aid of the firſt benevolent! perſon he 
ſhould meet with. His character as a liar was genes 
rally known; few to re he applied paid atten. 
tion to his one be it. After 
loſing low qt bog in fruitleſs pork nit yt e n 
with a ſorrowful heart, and with his eyes Þ 
tears, to the place where the 4 
But his father was remòved from thence: A coa 
fortunately paſſed that way; he was takeii into it, 
and conveyed to his own honſe, whithet' Mendacui 
Jus ſoon followed him. 18 e 
A luſty boy, of whom Mendaculus had ted Jobe 
falſhoods, often way-laid him as he went to ſchool, 
and beat him with great ſeverity. Conſcious of his 
in deſert, Mendaculus bore, for ſoine time; Inn f. 
ſence this chaſtiſement; but the frequent reperition. 
cf it at laſt overpowered his refolution, and-Hecont- 
plained to his father of the uſage which he met 
with. His father, though dubious of the truth 6f 
this account, plied to che parents of the boy who. 
abuſed him. he ne —— no yon Sdn 
them, and only received following 
wer: * Your ſon is a notorious har, Eu dee 
no to his aſſertions.“ Mendaculus was there · 
fore 3 the wented correction, till 
fall ſatisfaction had been taken” "by tus 
the injury he had ſuſtained. „ nee OST II! t bet 
- Such were the evils 1 Which this. ufifortuhate 
th almoſt daily-involved hitnſelf, by the” habit of 
Jing. He was' of his miſcondutt; and _ 
gp to reflet _ it with ſerzoufnefs and contri- 


tion. 
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nos. Reſolutians of amendment ſueceeded to, pen- 
itence ; he ſet à guard upon his . words; ſpoke, lit 
tle, and always with caution and reſerve; and he 
ſoon found, by ſweet experience, that truth is more 
eaſy! ave! jnatyral than falſehood, By de 3 the 
love of it became predominant in his min 

ſacred at length 171 he hold veracity to be, that 1 
ſcxrupled even the leaſt jocular violation of it. This 
happy change reſtored him to the eſteem of his 
friends ; the confidence of the public; and the peace 
of ” own conſcience. : 


Tas HARE AND MANY FRIENDS, 


! 
F RIENDSjuP, like love, is but a name, ben. 
nleſs to one you'd ſtint the flame. A 

4 


The Ad hom many fathers ſhare, 
Harth ſeldom, known, a father's care. 
"Tis thus in friendſhip ; who depend 


On, MARY rarely ſind a. triend. 
„n ens 4 '1 
A Hare, who, in a civil Way, | 2 
Comply!d with ev'ry , like Gay, | 
Was knows by all the beltial train „ 5 
Who haunt the wood, ar graze the plain. | 
Her care ,was never to offend, 
And ev?ry creature, was her friend. 


* 
© 
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As, forth; ſhe went at early dawn, 5 . 3 
T o ſaſte the, dew-beſprinkled law n, * 
Behind ihe hears the hunter's cries, g 

from the deep-mouth'd thunder Mas». : * 

ſtarts, the ſtops, the pants for breach z 
She hears the near advance of death; 
dhe daubles to uind the hound, un U U 
And meaſures back her mazy round _,,. .-, 


Till, n in che — ublic way, 
Half; e Gb lay... 
Wis tra — 5 her bolom grew, 
When tixit he hg appar MW 


L 38 7 
Let me, ſays ſhe, your back — 
And owt my ſafety to a friend. 134 
You know my feet betray my flight. 
Jo friendſhip ev'ry burden's light. 
The Horſe reply'd, Poor lioneſt Puſs, -- +;j/7 £7 
It grieves my heart to ſee thee thus. by 
Be comforted, relief is near; 
For all your friends are in the rear. 
She next the ſtately bull implor'd ; 
And thus reply'd the mighty lord: 
Since ev'ry beaſt alive can tell! 
That I ſincerely with you well, on Vun d 0 
I may, without offence, pretend eee eee 
To take the freedom of a friend. 
Love calls me hence; a fav'rite cc 
Expects me near yon barley- mo-; i Teh 
And when a lady's in the cafe, - ' (+, 
You know, all other things give place: 
To leave you thus,. might ſeem unkind; 
But ſee, the Goat is juſt behind 
The Goat remark'd, her pulſe was high, 
Her languid head, her heavy eye. 1 af 
Ay back, fays ſhe, may do you harm; 
The Sheep s at hand, and wool is warts, 
The Sheep was feeble, and complain'd 
His ſides a load of wool fuſtam'd : 
Said he was flow, confeſs'd his fears; 
For hounds eat ſheep, as well as hares. 
She now the trotting Calf addrets'd, +: 
To fave from death a friend diitreſsd. 
Shall I, fays he, of tender age, * 
In this important care engage? 
Older and abler paſs'd you bj; N 19/0 
How ſtrong are thofe ! how weak am 1! » 9H 
Should I preſume to bear you hence, | 
'Thole friends of mine may take offence. - 
Excuſe me then. Vou know my heart. 
But deareſt friends, alas! muſt part. 
"How ſhall we all lament Auen? 
For, ſee, the hounds are juſt in view. 


IE 


. 


TRE SHEPHERD axD TAI PHILOS0. 
P HER. 


EMoTE from cities liv'd a ſwain, 
Unvex'd withall the cares of gain; 
His head was filver'd o'er with age, 
And long experience made him lage. 
In ſummer's heat and winter's c 
He fed his flock and penn'd the fold 
His hours in chearful labour flew, - 
Nor envy nor ambitioa knew ; my 
His wiſdom and his honeſt fame ns 
Through all the country rais'd his name. 
A deep philoſopher (whoſe rules l. 
Of moral life were drawn from ſchools) I 
The Shepherd's homely cottage ſought, n 
And thus explor'd his reach of thought. 
W hence is thy learning? Hath thy toil 
O' er books conſum'd the mid - night oil ? 
Haſt thou old Greece and Rome turvey'd, 
And the vaſt ſenſe of Plato weigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy ſoul refin'd, 
And haſt thou fathonꝰd Tully's mind? 
Or, like che wiſe Ulyfles thrown 
By various fates on realms unknown, 
Haſt thou through many cities ſtray'd, | 
Their cuſtoms; laws, and manners weigh'd ? 
The Shepherd modeilly reply'd, 1 
I ne'er the paths of learning try d; &T 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts - 
To read mankind, their laws and arts: {es 
For man is practis'd in diſguiſe, 0 
He cheats the moſt diſcerning eyes: 't von 
Who by that ſearch thall wiſer grow, - | +» - 
. 10 ourſelves can never know ? tail t 
e little knowledge I have gain'd, tu 
Was all from ſimple nature deain'd? : 202% 26:1 
TE a2 III 2 1 Hence 
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Hence my life's maxims con 122 rife 
Hence grew my ſettled hate, to 


2t Hg: 1 1 
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The daily laboürs of the bee OS he one, 
Awake my ſoul to induſtry. 5 
Who can obſerve the careful ant, 1 in he hl 
And not provide: for future v 5 bu 


My dog, the truſtieſt of his kind, 

With gratitude inflames my "mind z 
I mark his true, his faithful way, 
And in my ſervice copy 1 ray. | 
In cotiſtaney and nupual loves 
I learn my duty from the dove. 

* hen, who from the — A air, 
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115 me in a — — 
Are 81 ce 0 r 
15 mo contempt and' picket. et \ 
105 er With important air, eee 211 e107 
nverfation over-bear, 10U- i HO! 134 „ A101] 791 

an gi abe and . A; 34h 6 ei Aid 
N inert the folemi owl deſpile ?: 
Wy tongu le within my Ups I rein'; 5 2 e. ard ne 
or. Nh x talks rows wi A, talk in val H1919' BITE 
We flom the wordy torrent f/ 
Who liſtens ro the chatt'ring pye? 11 * zan M1} 
Nor would I, with felonions The, * e i 
By ſtelithi fhvade my neighbour's right.. 34 
RY ad6us animals we hate? 1 29131 
1 97. Hawkes, and Wolves deferve their fate: 111104) 

Jo not We juſt abhorrerice fin Hs ect off 2189y 
nt the — ſerpent nd? 07 511 979 w Drs 

0  efity, 'ralimny,” andſpite,”! oo 2 1113-9006! 
Bear irony et vetionsin thei bics. aur Bight & 36 e113 
Thus Fer, object of reien: let 0 07: il 
Can * Hints ta contemplation: eren 
AS on the nit miniite aud fer idunt 
N ict 'wintt can mortals glean,” I 182 30d 
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Thy fame is juſt, the ſage replies; 
Thy virtue proves'thee truly wiſe; © V0 0000500 
Pride often guides the author's pen, 
Books as affected are as men 


But he who ſtudies nature's laws, | — A 
From certain truth his maxims draws ; ; » ad "1 
And thoſe, without our ſchools, ſuffice * a 
To make men moral, good, and wiſe. 
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Ox Taz IMMORTALITY or Taz SOUL, | 


MONG other excellent arguments for the 
Immortality of the Soul, there is one drawn. 
from the perpetual progreſs of the ſoul to its per- 
fection, without a Poſſibility of ever arriving at it; 
which is a hint that I dd not remember to have ſeen, 
opened and improved by others who have written 
on this ſubject, though it ſeems to me to carry a 
2 weight with it. How can it enter into ** 
thoughts of man, that the ſoul, which is capable 
ſuch immenſe perfections, and of receiving new im- 
provements to all eternity, ſhall fall away into no- 
thing almoſt as ſoon as it is created? Are ſuch abil 
ities made for no purpele? , A brute arrives at & 
point of. ꝓerfection that he can never pals: in a feu 
years he has all the endowments he- is capable of; 
and were he to live ten thouſand more, would be the 
ſame thing he is at preſent. Were a human ſuul 
thus at a ſtand in her accompliſtunents, were her fac- 
ulties to be full blown, and incapable of farther en- 
largements, I could, imagine it might fall. away in, 
ſeniibly, and drop at once into a ſtate of anmihilation. 
But can we believe a thinking being, that is in 4 
perpetual progreſs of improvenients, and travelling 
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n from perfection to perfection, after having juſt 
ooked abroad into the works of its Creator, and 
made a few diſcoveries of his infinite goodneſs, wiſ. 
dom, and power, mult periſh at her firſt ſetting out, 
and in the very beginning of her inquiries? - + | 
Man, conſidered in his preſent ſtate, feems only 
ſent into the world to propagate his kind. Ne pro- 
vides himſelf with a ſucceſſor, and immediately quits 
his poſt to make room ſor him. 5 fired 
le docs not ſeem born to en; oy life, but to deliv- 


alt down, to, others. This is not ſurpriſing to 
c 


ſer, in animals, which are formed for our uſe, 
ang can finih their buſineſs in a {hart life, Thefilk- 
rm, after Mie {pun her taſk, lays her eggs and 
ies. But in, this life man can never take in dus full 
1:eafure of Knowledge; nor has he time to ſubdue 
bu. paſſions,. eſtabliſii his ſoul in virtue, and come up 
70, tp perfection of his nature, before he is.lurrjed 
off the ſtage. Would an infinitely wie Being make 
_ 4a glorious creatures for fo, meaſu a purpoſe 3 Ca 
ug delight in the production of ſuch aber ive, inte li- 
getices; fuch ſhort-lived reaſonable. beings:? +. Would: 
ne. give us talents that are not to be exerged ?, Ca- 
ties that are never to be gratified?;,, How can 
we find that wifdom which fumes through all his 


* 


ji works, in the formation of man, withont cooking 
| . on, this world as only a nurſery for the nent, and he- 
| lieving that the, ſeveral. generations of rational erea- 
105 which riſe up — ditappear. in fuck quick ſuc- 
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de! 118, are only to receive their firſt ruciunents of 
exjttence here, and aſterwards to be tramplantec in- 
to, z, more friendly climate; where they may ſpread 
and flourith to all eternity. in #710 en ut 
here is not, in my opinion, a more. plealing and 
triumphant conſideration in religion. than his of the 
Pen etual.progreis v hich the ſoul makes towards che 
periechgn.of AQ Br Sn ION Ever arxiving aun 
period in it. o look upon the ſoul as going on 
ſrom ſtrength to ſtrength, te conſider that the 5 to 
xa | : me 
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Dune for ever with new acceſſions of glory, and 
brighten't6 all eternity; that ſhe will de adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge; car- 
ries in it ſomething wonderfully agreeable to that 
ambition which is natural to the mind of man. Nay, 
n muſt be a proſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, to ſ 
his creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, de 
drawing nearer to him, by greater degrees of re- 
ferablance. . 
- Methinks this ſingle conſideration, of the progreſs 
of a finite ſpirit to perfection, will be fufficient 
to extinguiſhi all envy in inferior natures, and all 
contempt in ſuperior. That cherubim, which now 

pears:#s a God to à human ſoul, knows very well 

t the period will come about in eternity, when 


the human ſoul ſhall be as perfect as he himfelf now. 
us: nay, when ſhe ſhall look down upon that * 


of perfection, as much as ſhe now falls ſhort of it. 
Ie is true the higher nature ſtill advances, and by 


that means preſerves his diſtance and fuperioriy in 


the ſcale of being; but he knows that, how hi 


 ſ6ever/the ſtation is of which he ſtands poſleſſed at 


preſent, che inferior nature will at length mount up 
to it, and thine forth in the ſame degree of glory. 
With what aſtoniſhment and veneration niay we 
look into our ſouls, where there are fuch hidden 
ſteres of virtue and knowledge, fuch inexhautted 
ſources of perfection! We know not yet What we 
thall be, nor will it ever enter into the heart of 
man to vonceive the glory that will be always in re- 
ſerve for um. Ihe ſoul, conſidered in relation to 
iti Creator, is hike one of thoſe mathematical lines 
that may draw nearer to another for all eterni 
without-a poſlibility of touching it: And can there 
bed thought ſo tranſporting, as to conſider ourſelves 
ino thele perpetual ' approaches ' to ciim, ho is not 


only the'{tandurd of perfection, bur of happineſs! ? 
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140 IN PRAISE or /'VIRTUBirn itt 
l MW NU 19 WAL IT 210 +297 oft yat o., eon 
1 TIRTVUE is of intrinfic value and good defert; 
| 1 and of indiſpenſible obligation: mot the ereutmure 


of will, but neceſſary and immutable mot Jotal or 
temporary, but of equal extent and antiquity with 
the DIVINE MIND; not a mode of ſenſation; but 
everlaſting TRUTH ; not dependent on power, but 
the guide of all power. VI RTV is the foundation 
cer, end hn eſteem; and the ſource of all beauty, 


order,” and happineſs in nature. It is what confers 
value on all the other endowments and qualities of a 
reãſtnable being, to which they onght to be abſo- 
lately 'fabſervient, and without which) the more 
eminent they are, the more hideous deformities and 
the greater curſes they become. The uſe; of it is 
not tonfined to any one ſtage of our exiſtence, nor 
to atiy particular ſituation we can we · in, but reaches 
through all the periods and circumſtances of our 
beings.---Many of the endowments and talents we 
nbw poſſeſs, and of which we are tob.iapititd/be 
you will ceaſe entirely with the preſent ſtate ; 
ut this will be our ornament; and dignity in every 
future ſtate to which we may be removed. Beauty 
and wit will die, learning will vaniſh away, / FT 
the arts of life be ſoon forgotten; but virtue will ri- 
main for ever. This unites us to the whole ra- 
tion} creation, and fits us for converſmgwithi any 
order of ſuperior natures, and for a place in any 
part of God's works. It procures us the appnoba- 
tiorr and love of all wiſe and beings, anden · 
ders them our allies and friends. But hat is of un · 
ly greater conſequence is, tliat: ĩt makes God 
our Friend; aſſimilates and unies our minds to; his, 
pages his almighty power in our defense 
Super beings of all ranks are bound byutind , les 
than obrſelves? It has the fame authority in all 
worlds that it has in this. The further any! being is 
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advanced in excellence and perfection, the greater is 
his attachment td it} laud the more is he under its 
influence. L To ſay no more ; »Tis the Law of the 
whole 2univerſe';''it ſtands. firſt in the eſtimation 
the Deity ; xs ori is his nature; and 1 
very object cha s him lovely. * 


Zueh is the importance of Virtue....Of what cans. 


ſequence, therefore; is it that we prectiſe It 24s. 


There. is no argument or motive which is at png” | 


to influence a' reaſonable mind, which does not 
us to thib. One virtuous diſpoſition of ſoul. is pres. 
erable to the greateſt natural accompliſhments 
abilities} und of more value than all the treaſures 


the World. --AIf yu are wile, then, — 


and conttinn euery thing that can come in competi- 
tibn weicht. Remember, that nothing elſe deſervea 
one anxious thought. or with. Remember, TTY 
alone i hemmt, glory, wealth, and ha 

Secure>thisy! and you ſecure every ing. Le. 
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— you can take, to live \above. 

ſuch miſtaken, periſhing enjoyments, as. this- 
worldvariboaſt of/i is to put — under a neceſſit y 
of obſerving,” how one day goes — wr hands 3 
andi let virtue, ſincerity: nal the rules 
— — that day. ge yourſelf to a 
certain order of time, in your — in your: 
baimeſs, in your retirements, amuſements, recreay, 
tions, and ipleaſures. Let. your firſt care be. 40 
pleaſe, the Deity,” ho preſides over all your «bean. 
ful hours, and innocent eynverſations; the nent g 
auoid the repronches of: your: own: hearts and. 
next, to eſcape the cenſurrs of the World A. 
= never ſo ſure oi hen conduc}: ag when bs ra 
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mae paſſes upon her on behaviouy is conſir med by 
the opinion of all who know her. By an obſervation 
of theſe rules, you will come to a diſcover; of all the 
foibles that lurk in the ſecret. corners of your'ſpul j 
and will. foon arrive at a true and impartial now. 
_ ledge of yourſelf. You are likewiſe carefully to con. 
ſider, chow far you deſerve the approbation;'with 
which the world favours you : whether your actions 
proceed from worthy motives, and how far you are 
_— | vartues, that they imagine you 

riends may not ſee our faults j they may be 
parc and conceal them from us; or elſe they may 
ſo as to reconcile us to tliem and make 

them appear too trivial to be taken notice of. I, 
therefore, cannot think it improperʒ to conſult, what 
character we bear / amorig our enemies, whoſe 
mulice- (thou h it may inflame our crimes and imiper. 
fections, and expoſe them in too ſtrong à light) has 
ſrequentiy ſame ground for what it advances; By 
the reproaches, which an enemy «caſts upon us, our 
eyes are opened to ſeveral blemiſhes and defects in 
eur conduct, which otherwiſe wed eicape ohr ob- 

ſervation. ur h ITY a0 
Ihe exerciſe of ſome FROTY views or other, will 
fall in your way almoſt every day in your life. Jo 
relieve the needy, and comfort the diſtreſſæd; to 

make allowances for the flips and defects of others; 
to achviſe the ignorant, and ſuften the envious j/tq 
rotufy'. the — and quiet the angrytg to 
ſlence diſtraction, and juſtify the deſerving';: to 
— hatred, and forgive an injury 3/ toanitiꝑate 
the fierceneſs of others, and tu ſubdue our own 
paſſions ; are virtues, hat may give daily employ- 
ment to the moſt induſtrious tempers, and in the 
moſt active ſtations of life: /- Thoſe are enerciſes 
ſuited to reaſonable creatures, and always brings de- 

ght 40 the diſcreet manager. 

et this be a general rule toou, that you can 
never bein the: pdiſe hom uf human life, ban when 
9 you 
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you are in the ſatisfaction of ſome innoeent pleaſure, 
or in the purſuit of ſome laudable deſign. Always 
preſer ve a chearſulneſs and evenneſs of temper; it i 
conquer ꝓride, vanity, affectation, and all other fol. 
lies, that might render you troubleſome to yourſelf, 
and contemptible to others. It will preſerve health 
in your body, and pleaſure in your mind. Lo ſeem 
always inclined, to be well pleated, engages the love 
and eſteem of every one, and adds a certain grace 
io every action, which can be felt much better than 
deſcribed. | There is a kind of reſpect which the 
meaneſt of our ſpecies may, by an eaſy behaviour; 
grounded upon {imple honeſty and a deſire of obli 
ing, procure, - in a 4ittle circle of their friends and 
acquaintances. Make diſcretion your guide in every 
concern of liſe; not only in your own words, but 
in all the circuniſtances of action. Of all the-thins 
ing qualities of a rational being, this is the moſt uſes 
2 it is this, which gives a value to all che reſt; 
which ſets them at work in their proper times and 
places, and turns them to the advantage of the 

ton who is poſſeſt of them: ſo that without diſcre- 
tion, virtue itfelf looks like weakneſs. - Avoid pres 
jadice and cenſure; preſerve ſincerity and ſecrecy. 


| Let all your diverſions be moderate and ſuitable; 


well choſen, and well timed. Suffer not your mind 
to be biaſy'd: by the approbation of, but rather ſuf« 
pect ſome concealed evil, to lurk in ſuch of your 
actions, as proceed from natural conſtitution, I ſa- 
vourite paſſioms, particular education, or manner uf 
lie; from your age or certain temper, or from auy 
motives that favour your pleaſure or ſecular” 
Lay not too great a ſtreſs upon virtues of a dif 
able nature; and ſuch are all thoſe in which thouſ. 
aunds diſſent from us who are as good. and as wiſe 
S weoiit iy 7 2708 ? 14904 * D 07h 
Never deſpiſe, nor ridicole thofe, who do not 
follow your rules of life; nor are you to entertain 
y proud conceit of your own viuues; for, it you 
ny : : were 


wy .: 
were left to your own wage aer vob 


would not be able to do any good Give 
therefore all the glory to the divine {whoſe 
daily aſſiſtance directs and «Orr pe" 2 


ſumptuous fins. 
When night comes, you e e peter "that 


bly you may never fee day-light again, till the 
— of the reſurrection 2 — upon the 
earth ; r. 
ſleep, that, perhaps, you may never waken, 
you here che voice of che arch- angel, and the Gund 
of the laſt trumpet; and that you may never lift up 
gear —_— 2 — . world 

in clo with power an 

a — farther to conſider,” that every a lik, 
every word, and every parturiency of he 
through all the creation, on, he expoſed to one 
ed view of the Almighty; and that, _—_— — 
thereof, God will judge the earth. 
this' with your belief, and then-fum- == 
dompts, and examine your conduct in the 
day. Try your heart, and recollect 
you have A What duties you 1 ne 
and what ſins committed. If upon oo fied wok . 
you find your conſcience clear, and in the ht. 
fol calm of ſweet and eaſy paſſions, -of divine love 
and joy; offer up your praiſes and thanks, for the 
poſſeſſion of ſo much happineſs ; and pray for'p 2 
to enable you to live well the enſuing day: x- 
the next, not depending on your e h, [Gut 
with an humble confidence in the aid of heaven. 
Our Saviour has given us a proof of our "inability, 
without- God's Hanes, to do any great or good 
thing. When Peter, in a fluſſi of ns, ſolemn- 
ty proteſted, that though all men were offended 
in his Lord, yet he would not be offended ; 
then was he, who thought fo well of his 'own 
courage and 'kdeliry, told by tis matter, thar they 
thould both fail him, and that he thould even deny 


E * 1 
bn ier hat, very night, * di- 
ving allulange lat, youre ution 
2M on ade — — youcan charge yourſelf an the 
ona any duty, or the commiſlion of any folly, 
1e your ſpirit in humility and contrition; confets 
YAvr OR ogbhineds ;, uobolom all your guilt 5 and 
unplore the Deny, in his time, to remove your 
yo” Re om yu to leſſen the weight of your in- 
ag gene a right we Jn within you; and to 
deliver y0u+;from all, ſuch paſſions, oP 
Purity f your ſoul. In this temper of; 
a, refplujjap, With the divine 5 — to — 
ga — * che next dayꝰs conduct. If you thus 
Ke Fonts oer HAyrpader the rules of religion, and 
5 — your: practice to uch rules, yan 
— neg de it Will become delightful to 
omg, don Joon, it will improve and perfect che 


whole gounſe of your life. This will bring yvu to a 
carta chat honeſt thoughts, good-wall, and a 
r are n within e 


A”. 


Ea 


Hoy. health — you, raiſe early in 
dane 2 be. a flave, to the lazy i 
No ſimple cuſtom is more blame- 

DE mr bee ſhut up in the arms of ſloth 
3 of day in- 

175 Ns he bara to joy and buſineſs. ,, Sleep, 


as it is a neceflary efreſhment, i 
er 1 9 ak date of ES can be. 1 


Fe mo tai? from ras Bb va enjoyment, 14 8 


7 — ablivien in it. We . to 
— . a.ltate af inſenſibility, or in the 


ab, dreams. Sleep, hen too much 
— py f laftneſo and. idleneſs to all our 
5 5 2 80 ſluggiſu, per ſon can be. 1 2 
2 into the true * 
o any WE, virtus. 
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mits to. chis morning indulgence, can never he fer. 
vent in their devotions; nor do they deſer ve to be 
reckoned any more than lazy worſhippers, hob rife 
to their duties, as idle ſervants do to their labours. 
By thus ordering and dividing your time, no part 
of it will lie Heavy upon your handsg\your willnever 
be hurried: into the poor contrivances to kill dull 
half day, ſuch as idle viſits, imprudent amuſemæzts, 
2 diverſions, op the — 1 

A * , adding, * rm 910 671 * 
10 Ln — allowed, that a — of virtue 
is the moſt. worthy, and will, in the end, be re- 
warded moſt amply ; buy the way to it is raſhly and 
. — as — NW I 


that Vice is as —— —— Te tents: of 
the: cpvetous, ambitious, or ſenſual an; his various 
fears and diſquiets, nay, the vexations, chat attend 
his moſt refined delights, are vaſtly more trouble- 
ſome than a regular purſuit of virtue, whoſs. ways 
* are Ways of r and all whoſe paths are 
peace! 5 JKAH® 
Nr. 92 elegantly — — ſuperio 
that ne perſon can have over another, —— 
tion of. quality; Which, conſidered. at large, im either 
that of fortune, body, or mind. The fri, conſiſts 
in birth, title, or riches; the ſecond, im health, 
Grenache or beauty; and the third, has its rife-foom 
wiſdom, which is the knowledge of divine things; 
Ainecting a judgment and rule of human actions, and 
hoſe emplbyment is virtue: The deathibest fets-the 
ICE off the two: firſt: ina true light. Then 
} 


» wealth; and honours j health,) ſtrength, and 
le r — 


[Hoch 


. 

mad nuture n but the effects of virtue are inſeparubie 
from us, and the laſt day will aſſign to every one a 
ſtation ſuitable to his exerciſe of it here. A juſt in- 
ference is hence deduced by that learned writer, 
that, „ as ambition is natural to the ſoul of man, 
8 here; if rightly directed, it might receive a very 

«happy! turn. Methinks, ſays he, we ſhould have 
an ambition, if not to advance ourſelves in an- 
e other world, at leaſt to preſerve our poſt in it, 
10 and outſhine our inferiors in virtue here, that 
they may not be put above us in a ſtate, which 
tens to ſettle the dittinction to eternity; where 
„% fans will be adjuſted, and precedency — 2 * 
Though our na is imperfect and corrupt, yet 
it is ſo far improveable, by the grace of | 
our dun endeavours, that we all may, t * 2 
not equally, be inſtruments of his glory; ornaments 
and bleſſings to this world; and capable of eternal 
| 5. To enable you to accomplith thoſe great 
ends, I recommend to your eſteem and pra rattice, 
charity, humility; chaſtity, temperance, and patience. 
Thoſe are the virtues ſuitable to our nature, - Thoſe 
amm peculiar to a chriſtian. 379 

JC JI 


K | PROSPECT OF ETERNITY. 


T is not a more b nn fn 

2 more improving exerciſe to the human 17 2 
tham a frequent review of its own 12 and en- 
dowments; nor is there à more means to 
nahen m us an ambition, raiſed above low objects 
aw little purſuits, than to value ourſelves as heirs 
of eternity: What delight muſt a virtuous ſoul take 
in gonficdter ing that the beſt and wiſeſt of all 4 
and nations We die as, their birth-right ; and t 
ulis ru ſed hy an expreſs revelation 1. Tho hema 
Wits ſo warmly employed, as to ſtave off the $ 
of anather world, yet I do not lee, if immort! 

be the ** car Gallen, why" - 
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cities of Happineſs awake in our breaſts; and à lan- 


maxed with ſome mortifying evils; but the proſpett, 


| ages e all their joys, and the entrance to 
4 A+ 

mile, and, in an angel's form, invites the religious 
ment of the mind---this doubles all our pleafures--- 
.; this ſupports us under all afflictions. e can look 
at diſappointments and misfortunes, pain arid fick- 
- neſs, the loſs of friends, and even death, fo long as 
1 Though it may appear oppoſite to all modern re- 


finement, for a girl, in bloom of ſixteen; to 
think herſelf mortal, or made for any. other purpoſe, 


| MS 2. 
ſhould not be thought of, and talled of, with the 
Tame gaiety, as any other àgreeable ſubſect. By fe. 
rions reflections on the excellence and eternal dura. 
tion of the foul, ſhe grows conſcious of her own 
dignity; diſengages herſelf from che tumultuous 
'E of all guilty paſſions; and fixes her views on 
none, but pure and permanent delights. When 
our thoughts are thus elevated, we find new capa. 


guiſhment for ſome unknown” joys---fome unexperl. 
enced pleaſures, which maft he the certain rewards 
of virtue. Thus we are brought to know, that 
Tome uneaſy circumſtance & other nüngles itſelf 
with all ſubkmary bliſs; and thar it is ſome future 
expectation, that engages the mind---that"of celeſtial 
. pleaſures and divine entertainments. In our gayeſt 
flights there is no pleaſure we can taſte, that is not 


that eternity ſets before us, is all ſerene aid peace. 
ful, unclouded with pain or ſorrow. When tired 
and ſick of all mortal vanities, the religious mund re- 
poſes itſelf in the firm expect ion of drinking at the 
fountain of life, and of bathing i rivers of iH mortal 
pleaſure, Even death (which to the guilty is the 


o 


e gulf of undying wretchedneſs) brightens into a 


ſoul to endleſs reſt from labour, and to endleſs fcenes 
of j ; \ ifs 4 * 44h 7 ORC" 11 
5 this proſpect is the ſecret comfort and refreſh. 


- 4 1 : 


we keep in view the pleaſures of eternity. 


P 


than to attract eſteem and adiniration, and to 3 


T's I 


the pleaſures of this life; yet I recommend it to you, 
to form your conduct upon that ſcheme (let it be 
ever ſo old- faſhioned) that leads to pure delight, 
and ſecures eternal bliſs. Let your expectations be 
higher, than any dignity or enjoyment this world can 
of. Let a celeſtial crown fire your ambition, 
and in the purſuit of inſinite happineſs, graſp at nd- 
thing below the glories of immortality. With what 
a divine ambition does the proſpect of heavenly joys- 
inſpire the ſoul: if you are reckoned by any of the 
y and giddy world, the leſs polite for entertaining 
fach exalted thoughts of pleaſure; be content in 
being unfaſhionably good, ſince thereby you can 
keep your peace; be fearleſs and open to the in- 
ection of heaven, juſtify yourſelf to your own con- 
cience, and ſecure the divine intereſt. Be always 
aſlured, that no character is more amiable, than that 
of a female, who in the gayeſt bloom of youth, and 
triumph of beauty, practifes the rules of purity and 
virtue; and that in the exerciſe of thoſe qualitigs 
the fineſt breeding conſiſts. | 
If you conſider your being as circumſcribed by 
the uncertainty and ſhortneſs of this life, your de- 
ſigns will be contracted into the ſame narrow fpan, 
that you imagine is to bind your exiſtence : but if 


vou, turn your thoughts inward upon yourſelf, and 


view the excellencies of your own ſoul, and con- 
ſider it as an immortal being, you ſee its capacities 
and perfections in a very Tileeent light; and you 
will be forced into a perſualion, that nothing leſs 
than immortality deſerves your immediate thoughts. 

vince we all perceive in ourſelves, a refiletineſs. 


in the preſent ſtate, a till increaling appetite tu 


ſomewhat future, a ſucceſſive graſping at ſomewhat. 
to come; and, ſince the author of our nature has 
planted no uſeleſs pafſion in it, nor any deſire with- 
out its object; futurity muſt be the proper object 
of the patlion, that is Io conſtantly exerciſed about 
it, Though the W 25 of the ſoul is ſufſicient- 
| 3 | ly 


T 6 1 
iy proved by other — this nei and 
delire, that we have ee 
3 concluſion . 131191 tbiw boi of 
Now I appeal to reaſon, if it be not amore en- 
gaging and delightful contemplatian; 0 lſet before 
us eternal ſcenes of happineſs, than to anmiſe our- 
elwes with ſullen hopes fot annihilation, amd crumb. 
. duſt with inanimate matter. N 
— 8 tifully mean, than to relign one's pre: 
j immortality, and to ſubititute in its 
robm, the inverted ambition of dropping into no- 
hing! But om the contrary, What are alli the hon- 
ors; brach, Powers, and pleaſuresof this 
— Wounpared with a generous expectaibn of a 
Beg ene wad, "and IR equalite that 
OS £ Uta cu v ep 21) 
3 19915! | 1a cl Aanutod Ai v1 
20 © 6 SHE e 2. 1 T. . tl t 20. 
Lev 973 ! 4339 PP UT 19 $56 23'73SD  8& 9 ; 
the iod of the golden 4 af 
the cele 4 golden age; the earth, 
andi converſed familiarly with mortals, among the 
moſt cheriſhed of the heavenly Powers were Twins, 
the offspring of Jupiter, Lovx and Joy. W here- 
ever chey appeared, the flowers ſprung up beneath 
their fett, the ſun ſhone with a brighter radiance, and 
1 nature ſeemed embelliſhed their preſence. 
They were inſeparable companions, and their grow. 
attachment was favoured by Jupiter, who: had 
— trat a laſting union ſhould be. ſolemmed be- 
ewean'them;! ſo ſoon as they were arrived at matun 
err But, in the mean time, the ſons of men 
deviated from cheir native innocence; vice and uin 
derm the earth with giant ſtrides; and Aſtreu, 
WIR her train of celeitial Wilicame/ fortook their 
Folluted abodes:! Love alone! yemaingd}}-ihavi 
ew ftolen away: Hope, who was his uurfe, wal 
— how the foreſts bf Arcadia, here ht 
_ TIE up among tlie ſhepherds“ But Jupuct 
gr 
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alſigned hin different partner, and commanded hing 
10 eſpoutt SOR ROW, che daughter of ATE. He 
complied with reluctance ; for her. features were 
bur iii and diſagreeable, her eyes. funk, her forehead 
contracted intu perpetual wrinkles, and her temples 
were covered with a wreath of Cypreſs and worms 
wood. From this union ſprung à virgin, in whom 
might ba traced a ſtrong reſemblance to both her 
ents j but the ſullen and unamiable features of 

er mother were ſo mixed and blended with the 
fweetneſs of her father, that her countenance, tho” 
— | 1 highly — maids and 
fhepherds of the neighbouring plains gathered round 
and —— ed-breaſt was obferved: to 
build iri: theo cab here ſhe. was born; and win 
ſhe was yet an infant, a dove purſued by a hawk gew 
into her boſom. I his nymph had a dejected appear- 
ance, but ſo ſoft and gentle a mien that ſhe was be- 
loved to a degree of enthuſiaſm. Her voice was 
low arid plaintive; but inexpretlibly ſweet; and 
loved to lie for hours er on the banks of ſ 
wild and melancholy ſtream, ſinging to her lata. 
She taught men to weep, for the took a ſtrange de- 
light tu tears; and often, when the virgins of the 
hamlet were aſſembled. at their evening iports, the 
would ſteal in amongſt them, and ' captivate: their 
hearts: by ber tales full of a charming ſadneſs. ; She 
wore; om her head a garland, compoſed of her fa- 
then's myrtles, twiſted. with her mother's. cypreſs; 
Oneiday, as ſhe ſat muſing by the waters of Hel- 
icon, her tears by chance fell into the fountain g and 
ever ſuice, the Muſes' ſpring has retained a itrong 
4aite| of the infuſion. Pity was commanded by Jupi- 
ter to follow; the ſteps of her mother h the 
wonld. dropping balm into the wounds ſhe made, 
and binding up che hearts the had broken. She fol- 
lows with; her hair looſe, her boſom bare and throh- 
bing, her garments torn: hy the briars, and her feet 
bleeding. With: the rougimeſs of the path. The 
WI: 0: | 


nymph | 
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3 
mymph is mortal, for her mother is ſo; and hen 
the has fulfilled her deſtined courſe upon the — 
they thall both expire together, and LVH be 
united to Joy, yr immortal and long betro wy 
bride. by + 49 4Atpt 142 #4 1H 18 hne 
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THE BEGGAR's PETITION. 


11 
P the ſorrows of a poor 01d man, | 
Whoſe trembling limbs have borne him to , your door, 
Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan, 
Oh give relief, and Pans will — 4. ſtore. 
10 
Theſe Wabern abe my als beſpedX, 1 
Theſe hoary locks proclaim my lengthen'd years 7 
A many a fürrow in my grief-Worn chevk- "1 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears, 


Yon houſe, erected on the riſing ground, | 
With tempting, aſpect drew me from 5 ad 

"Fer Plenty there a reſidence has fonnd,. 

And. Grandeur a magnificent abode, ; _ _.., 


Og: is the fate of the infirm and poor! 
Here, as I crav'd a morſel of their ben TS 
A 327 er d menial drove me from the door 

k a ſhelter in an humbler ſhed. 


0b take ane to your hoſpitable dome; 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold! 
Short is my paſſage to the triendly tomb, | 
For 4 am — miſerably old. 


Ser > I reveal the ſources of my grief, 


If ſoft humanity e'er touch'd your breaſt, 
ar hands would not withhold the kind relief, 


And tears of Pity would not be repreſt. 


* 


Aaken s why ſhould we Ly 
+ + Tis heaven has brought me to the ſtate you ſee 3 
* our condition may be ſoon like mine, 

he child of Sorrow, and of Miſery. 


A little farm was my. paternal lot ng 

| Then like the lark I ſprightly Lalla the morn; 

#3 ah! oppreſſion forc'd me fiom my cot, 
My cattle dy'd, and — was my corn. _ 
7 


Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bleſs your ſtore. - | 
"©; 821 


T 2 
daugkter, nee the comfort of my , 100 
= by aviſlain from her native 1. 4 ; | 
Je coſt ghapgey f an the world's wide ſtage, 
And doom'\ in canty Poverty to roam. 
My tender wife, ſweet ſoother of my care! 
Struck with {ad anguiſh at the ſtern 
ngring fell, a victim to deſpair, 
left the world to wretchedneſs and me. 


Pity the ſorrows of a poor old man, 
W hoſe trembling limbs have borne him to your dor, 
oſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan, 1 


Fell, li 
120 


Ti 


PLEASURE D PAIN. 


HERE were two families which, from the be- 
ginning of the world, were as oppoſite to-each 
other as light and darkneſs. The one of them lived 
in heaven, and the other in hell. The youngeſt 
deſcendant of che firſt family was Pleaſure, who was 
the daughter of Huppinefs, who was the child of 
Virtue, who was the offspring of the Geds. Theſe, 
as I ſaid before, had their habitation in Heaven. 
The youngeſt of the oppoſite family was Pam, who 
was the ſon of Miſery, who was the child of Vice, 
who was the offspring of the Furies. The habita- 
tion of this race of beings. was in hell. 5 
Ihe middle ſtation of nature between theſe two 
oppoſite extremes was the earth, which was inhabited 
by creatures of a middle kind, neither ſo virtuous as 
the one, nor ſd'vicious as the other, but partaking of 
the good and bad qualities of theſe two — 
families. Jupiter, conſidering that this ſpecies com- 
monly called man, was too virtuons to be miſerable, 
and too vicious to be happy ; that he might make a 
diſtinction between the good and the , ordered 
the two youngeit of the above-mentioned families, 
Pleaſure who was the daughter of Happmels;' and 
Pain who was the ſon of Miſery, to meet one anoth- 


er upon this part of nature which lay in the half-way 


between 
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Tha end there 8 


5 

between them, havin miſed i to ſettle t pen 
them both, provided — _ upon; the di- 

viſion of it, ſo as to ſhare mankind between tem. 
4 and Pain were no — met in their 

new habitation, but they immediate 1 

this point, that eier Ted take ene jon of the 
virtuous, and Pain of the vicious part of that ſpecies 
2 Was of prom up to them. But upon nen 
them any individual they met with be- 
998855 found each of them had a right to him; 
or — to what they had ſeen, in their old 
place of relidence, there was no perſon ſo vicious 
who had, not ſome: geod in him, hor any per ſon ſo 
ol tous who had not in him ſome evil. The truth 
Js, emen ben pos. ſeupch, that an che 
t micjous man Pleaſure might hy a elaim 80 a 
edth part, and that in the moſt: virtuous man 
ain might come in for at leaſt two chinds. This 
they, ſaw, would. ↄccaſion endleſs: diſputes between 
„ ypleſs they could come to ſome aceuinmodation. 
Propoſed between 
by: this man it is 
ink enfant elle. 


that wes Tod Pat 
: cor OM and that they either make their viſus togeth- 


er, or are never far aſunder. If Pain cames into a 
heart, he is quickly followed by Pleaſure; and if 
e ters, yen may hes ure er 
OB. G Hen ? Et. it „lie 
otwithſtanding this marriage — very con- 
ier for the two parties, it; did not Seem to anſu er 
the intention of 2 in ſending them among man- 
| To remedy therefore this inconvenience; it 
was ſtipulated between. them by article, and confirm. 
5 the conſent. of each family ——— 
eee eſſed the ſpecies 
Fon every. JC os fon 
em, a. eam proportion unnd 
hn patched i Achte inferngl;re by Oeder 
from Pain, there to dwell with „Vice, and 
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| converſationg and ſongs of chearfi 


EK 


[ 0 J 
wwe Furies. Or on the contrary, if he hall it him 4 
certaiii praportion of good, he ſhonſd be diſpatched 
into heaven by a paſſport from Pleaſure, t e to 
dwell wine Happineſs VIE, and the Gods. 
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4s is in note kg 5A; B. 0 * R. MIT 51e 
„bent Jfli to: 
of Want, er" cb 
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A0 UR, the 

mother of Health and Contentment, Reer with 

hav! two daughters in a little cottage, Th ſide of 2 

hill, at a great diſtance from town. were to. 

tally unacquainted with the great, and had kept v0 

better company than the neighbouring villagers; but 

EY the world, they for foo ther 

s and habitation, and determined to travel” 

— _ —— along the road, — of ig 
on her and, who by the ütlin 8 0 

. 72 hs and joy, wh 

ened the teils of was. — While —— went 
ſmiling ot dhe left, rting the ſteps of her 

— —— Ie h 


che vivacity of her ſiſter; 


In this manner they travelled over foreſts: anti 
through towns and as wh till at laſt they arrived 
at the capital of the king At their entrance in- 
to the great city, the Bother conjured her dau 
ters never to loſe fight of her; for it was'the v 
Jupiter, ſhe ſaid, that their ſeparation ſhould be 
39 Ks utter ruln of all three. But e 
vas ufitoo gay a diſpoſition to regard the coun 
— herſelf to be debauched by ine 
tomperance; and at laſt died in child-birth' of Diſa 
— in the abſence of her fiſter, 

1 +> to the inticements of Stoth, and was / 
ing after lille Labour, who could have 
nbenjoyment! withont' her davip went every 


bY | Ox 


| 
' 


— aero 4ill-ar aft . 
G — wry wid died in m Js . 29 4 3,9 bs 
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898 ſerve for delight; for Grrament, and 
for ability. Their chief uſe for delight | is in 
privateneſs and retiring; far” ornament, is ip diſ- 
courſe ; and for ability, is in the judgme nt d dif. 
potition of bufinets. For expert men,cau Acute, 
aud perhaps judge of particulars one by.one.;/+ but 
the eneral counſels, and the plots, and  marihalting 
of affairs, come beſt from thoſe that #6, Warned. 
To ſpend too much time in ſtudies ig 5.itÞ ule 
them too mug 17 Err ig —— 1 make 

. les is t of a 
K fe Aan — 28 by 
experience; 94 5 5 abilities are lis natural 


plants, that need pruning , by, ſtudy, and fadies 
themſelves do give 1 dixections to. Much at 
large, except — be bounded in by experience. 


Crafty men contemn ſtudies, — men — 


them, and wife men ufe chem for they. teach not 
their own. uſe, but there is 4 M Im wy a them, 
and above them, Won by obſerration. iReagaot to 
contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to find talk and diſcourſe, but to weigh. 
and 1 wh Same Books. are to he talked, others 
to be ſwallowed, and ſome few r and 
digeſted; that is, ſome bocks are to de red Holy in 
others 10 be read, but nog cupigully.z. 40d 
itn len 40 be read wholly, and with dmente un 
attention. Some books alto may be read h 
and extracts ara, af them by Others Mit chat 
ſuovld he only in ahe leſt important ar and 
the meaner fort e ene, elſe clitilleti books are 


like common ed waters, flaſhy” thivige,” Read. 
ing maketh A e a Fen magri 6, and 
writing: E@xa6t un. „And therefore jab — 


write little, he had nevd have a 
ar he El a e 


uty, 


t * 7 
he read little, be had need bave- much cunning to 
ſeen: to know at he dot tt. 
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AY, v nates. Jon of Light, 
82 Syiſtdarting from his heav'nly hei 2M 
to take his hallow'd 
Here e is amber locks 3 unfold 
His pinions blech d with downy gold; 
Here ſmiling ſtreteh his tute wand ? 
And you, ye hoſt of Saints, for ye have known - 
Each dreaty Path in Life's perplexing maze, 
Tho? now ye circle yon eternal throne 


With harpings high 1 ＋ * 
aur train deſcend in radiant 
try break with N. . «Pot 


65 | 'Th gegen No Sen of Light 
Darts ſwiftly from his heav'nly height; 
No train of radiant Saints deſc E Rs 1 
J. Wortalh, in Vain ye hope to End,. 
f geik, f fraud have d your mind, 
12 an „or Angel to defend. 
of, aims, 6 
de e centre of her burning throne : 2 
hrs we hs Fits winh tar wreard'd luſtre cat 
— —ͤ— — 
1 Torn proclaims: her awful voice I hear: 
Wi many a. ſolemn pauſe it flowly meers my ear. 


enough of my 
Break thro? the veil of your — 
ä Say, does not reaſon in this form deſery 8 
2. A vamieleſs glories, that ſurpaſs 2 
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Fre 65ſt theft orbg n rp one brit wo hung, 
1 ſmone amid the heav” nlv throng. erb 7511010 


5 
row, Mortals know ye ſprung, mar 97 oo 


rr Creation's day, . , . Id 211: | 


This voice began the choral lay, Dia 
And raught Arc angels their triumphant forg. 1 
Pleas'd I furvey'd- bright Nature's gradual bireh, 2739 
Sa- — _ with kindling luſtre ſpread, 7101511 4 
Soft, vernal fragrance clothe the flaw? eanth,.,j, -- 
And Ocean — 2 his extended bed; 108 + elf WD T9 
Saw the tall pine aſpiring pierce the 0. 88 Yn 


- The tawny lion ſtalk, the rapid Eagle fly. 211 1 11 
- Laſt Man aroſe, erect in youthful NY 1 Hare ct 
Heaven's hallow'd i image ſtamp'd upon his face, Ts 


And, as he roſe, the high bebeſt was giv'n, 7 | 
| 40 That I alone of all the hoſt of heav'n, £664 

- {2% Shonld*reiph Protectreſs/of the Uke Youth 22 » 
nus che Almighty fpake: he ſpake and eall'd me yen 


Tus: c or 5 TMPUDENCE And 


Der 0 
JUprrxnR in the 25 HOA joined Virtue, Wit. 
dom, (TER, Condes together; and, Vice; F ally, 
and | Difidence ; and thus con ef, ſent t. them into 
the world. But though he th he, Fo matched 
em with great judgment, and that Confidence was 
natural companion of Virtue, and that Vice = 
88 ts be attended with Diffidence; they, had n 
gone 2 3 2 among th W Wi. 
om, Who was t 0 one * — * v 
always accuſtomed, ef fore ſhe N Fg n any w 


road, however beaten, to carefully; 
enguire whither it led; hr ngery 4180 1 


s, might ſlibly, o N ee 123: 

1 theſe ben "the 4 "ual confi wat — 
: which delay was very diſpleafi * 9 ade 

910 Was always inclined to ö on 


fo N or deliberation, iu in t 

WI any hong ere inſepara = 
wg tus eee 

= idera ore. his gui _ 


and not cart A Carl ant, of their, companys, never 
enqulred aller een cver | 


— * 


” x * 


t 6 } 

In like mannet the other 1 though joined by 
ju piter, diſagreed and «mer As Folly ſaw very 
ittle before her, ihe had nothing to determine con- 
cerning the goodneſs of roads, nor could give the. 
preference to one above another ; and this want of 
reſolution was encreaſed by Diffidence, who, with 
— doubts and ſcruples, — retarded the jour- 
This was a great annoyance to Vice, who loved 

— to hear of difficulties aud delays, and was never 
ſatisfied without his full career, in Whatever his in- 
clination led him to. Folly, he knew, though ſhe 
hearkened to Diffidence, would be eaſily managed 
when alone g and therefore as a vicious horſe, throws 
his rider, he openly beat away bis controller of 


his ple 1 in his journey wi 
Pally, Ro e he is inſeparable: Conti 
ary Bi being after this manner, both throy 
Welte from ir reſpe&ive companies, wanderer 
ſome a i vg 2 led t at the fa 
e to'one onfidence went directiy ap 
5 Sig whe Nang to Wealth, — p46 lord of 
n without for a er, 
truded Mm lf immediately into . ider Balk 
ments, he found Vice and Folly well ele 
before him.” Le joined the train —— 
* ve <A mage to his landlord ; andentefed i 
with Mem that he was' - 
pany with Folly. They were frequit 
TT oy comp and — that moment infeps ble 
ei e mean me, not daring tc 
th preat ho fe, ted of an mvita 'fr 00 
. of the tants ; and entering the cot 
J Virtue, who being reptilſed' 
eo od thither. Virtue | 
Ran mere e e for — from her 
Fn: e 1 mi 
e ae, . 1 ihe their mearts "Js 
atered hn a Nttle time t of den manner! and 
much more amble and engagitig, Was u 
22 called 


il 


ned by the native of 4. —— — 6 
4 rh effect rat free a 
reiractory to coumſel wood "© 128 
far by the ſociety of Vice and 1 1 
name of Impudence. Mankind, to whole ſocie 
piter” firſt joined them, knowing nothing” of che 
mutual | defertions, are thereby led into ſtrange 
miſtakes; and where. ever they ſee Impudence, make 
account of Virtue and Wiſdom; and where: ever they 
obſerve. upd call her attendants Vier and 
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Fol Wo. 1 101 He Ay 4 3k ls 
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W vo An ALLECORY. 10274 eli * 
2 S Henne was gg broad cry ob r. 
- and climbin without ag ed a Tofty: 
TM in over which he was” obliged" td p at, 15 he 
pied on the ſummit a beautiful n map, em wplo ett 

In ſearching for uncommon flowers,” arſd aft 

ing with great attention the Wider extendef fccnes 
That were ” eretthed around her. Her — — were 
Piercing as thg, beams of the evening ſtar „ With a 
1 Tein wirkIing wantonneſs in them that Hei hten 


the reſemblance. Hey features wert ii 
et not leſs pleaſing than thoſe of a more 
uty.” She Nn à certain agreeable wildniefs'ttt her 

, dreſs, and countenance, and fomething 4 75 

D 00 inquiſitive in the latter, that almoſt ever fth- 
_ ure ſeemed to afk a queſtion. Upon the d 
of Taduſtry ſhe fell into immediate diſtor With 


"who he w "i let hs Need, Whither he G WR Nt 
and fry e was in the neighbourhood wo 
+ 6:5 Indaſtry,evet actuſtomłd rome the heft bf Yi 
me,, anſwered the Tall queſtion firſt.” He told her 
there was — well worth _ as a _ 


Ll @ } 


— eyhonſe in * wood, and offered 
to condugh her 50 it. The nymph, whoſe name was 
Curiolity,,£3g8rly,; fallomed him, aud by the num- 
berlaſs queMons (be put $9. bing a they paſſed, diſs 
cqvered; an anfatiable thirſt after knowledge, In- 
duſbey, Who liked the humour of the nymph, fail 

bot to make every paſſible e e 
though ſhe found. herſelf deceived in ſome point 

when the arrived at the wood, yet ſhe wag gratifie: 
in ſo many others, that ſhe could not help oving 
her deceiver, and yielding to every ropolal of his 
that might tend to her information. In conſequence 


of-this_gopyorhrion, Curiobey in due- 4 t 
forth a ſon, who, b NN den 13-40. 
named Travel. He was favoured by all the gods, 
and in his youth was frequently inſtructed by them 
in viſions. When he grew up, he diſcovered in his 


temper Wy maſher. thirſt after Tong in tv phe 
8 49. 


father Vit. Ile neyer ſtaid longer in any p 
Ae to collect the fweets that he foune 
thete, . Pleaſure and Wiſdom were his compantons 
and. his attendants were Plenty and Variety. 


obſerving the manners and cuſtoms of various na 
tions, he became polite and unprejudiced; and by 


comparing their laws, and the various modes of worſhip 
and government, he learned to be ſuſt, polite, and 
to ſexve the gods acceptably. In a large city, where 
much was to be ſeen, he had recourſe for accommig- 
&atiohs to the houſe of a gentleman, who. was kno 
to take a pleaſure in entertaining travellers. Lhe 
name of this perſon was Idleneſs. He was a corp. 
; In 
de 


lent, good · natured man. If he had but provi 
for the day, and a companion to laugh away 1 

hours, which were otherwiſe tedious to him, he was. 
eontented. , He never interfered in the intereſt of 
Athers, nor felt the emqtions of either bier el 
(my, He would not, on any account, go two fur. 
longs from his umn door, hut led toiay, Fleaſure and 
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Fogel. ares ins r. -anemien, [that+ 'thby 
poſſihly meet the ſame decaſion. He 
—— —. the ade —— 
conceived, a 0 from 
| rambling, any more, that he kerp bim with 
im. My, friend, faid Jdlen :driam-amaped: ar 
. ſtrange diſpotition. Wb, like yen would 
eher Wander about, in ſearch of ——_ and 
pot ſtand ſtill a moment to enjoy it? W 
Ge yourſelf to perpetual dangers, 4 come 17 
culties, and undergo abroad a thouſand imcanves 
xciesWhich you would neverimgetiwith at home? 
— 22 who are a-free.man;dfobmit tothe 
anhitrary government of a ſea · captain Mone hoitte. 
= than the element on whichihe commands}! ur ta 
na leſs abſolute ſway-of an itinerant.coachman?”? 
844 rucę with your queries, ſaidl Travel, till I have 
Nopoſed an equal number, and then, if you pleaſe, 
ve. will- balance 2 the — — you Waſte 
your time, and impair your health, —— 
g. aur body and mind the due execife' nathre (a 
pdly calls for? How can von confine thitarduous 
wriolay, implanted in the ſoul, to unge yon on te: 
vpboynded knowledge, within the narrow limits: of 
2 city or 1 3 _ ſo deſtitute 
2 to be ver- viſionary dangers, 
— trivial incanveniencies 2!* Here ended the diſ. 
e ee eee Trek 
arguments, nor, W Tra 
ee them. $1.4 Jaht bas: nn 
| bal gt e 11 336 et t@ q tis 
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E ER 5 n 
4.1; who, be, had formed and:thedefcendents of 
 al-gholg; whe had, beenrdbidhters fur the angieatÞ cui. 
tops on began took en hin as their father. 
oneign nations, Wha have he helden the durutinm uf 


kig elablithments, have, alva expracd Aan enen 
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by 
He 
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admiratiim for he memory; — — 
was actuntru by a more than common pradefice 
wifdom, ——_— vuin deſire of 2 
things. ' All Europe knows, gh he 
was fond buns, vcore) ic only for nobbe pri 
tiplesy that though he had faults, they neyer ob- 
ſvured his noble qualities; and that though, as 3 
tian, he was liable to errours, as a monarch; he was 
always grand: he every where forced nature, in his 
in himfelf, by ſez and land; but he forced 
her only: to render her more pleaſing and noble. 
The arts, which he tranſplanted with his - 
hands: inte c“3j tries; till then in a manner ſavag 
have flouriſned and produced fruits which are | 
ing teſtimoriies of his genius, and will render oY 
memory wamortal, ſince they now appear as natives 
of thoſe: places to Which he introduced them.” The 
avil,politcalyand military government, trade, mana 
uſactures, the arts and ſciences, have all been car. 
ried on, according to his plan, and by an event not 
wi be paralie led in hiſtory : we have ſeen fotir woe 
men ſuccſſively aſeend the throne after him, whe 
love maintained, in full vigour, all the ry 


— plithed, and have campleted thoſe'w 
undergone foes eeveluchiht nel 
his death, but the empire has not ſuffered one. Its 
wus encreaſed by Catharine I. It == 
ovet the Turk and the Swedes under Anna 
trowna ; and under Ehzabeth, it c 
and a part of Pomerania; and laſtly, it aq — taſted 
the ſu edts of peace, and has ſeen the arts flouriſh ia 
fulneſs and ſecurity in che one. of Came, 


nr 0 22 12 _ 


Adres dure of that natives enter nv 
minuteſt cirrumitances of the ne creation, the 
aud urntertakings uf Peter the Great: ler them 


rouſe che emulation of cheir couutrymen —— 
nan... 5 
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kbours, in the field, and in the cabinet. It is ſaffi. 
Gent for a ſtranger, a diſintexeſted admirer of merit, 
to have endeavour ei to ſet to view thay great man, 
who learned of Charles XII. to conquer him, who 
twice quitted his dominions, in order ta them 
better, WhO worked with his: own in almoſt 
all the uſeful and neceſſary arts, to ſet an example of 
inſtruction to his and WhO wg che founder 
$11d'the father of his empire. batted gen 

Princes, ho reign over ſtates long a0 civilized, 
may ſay to themſelves, © If a man, aſſiſted only by 
wis — been capable of — 4 great 

— hong the frozen climes of ancient Scythia, what 
may wot be expected from (ns, in kin here 
'the accumulated/labours of * ages ve. fender. 
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4110t du 121061 renn ry veaby . 
NN — the. 7 of February, de, g 
ars of Shrewſbury and Kent arrivedat F 
——— and, demanding acceſs to the — 
read in her preſence the warrant fop. execution, and 
uired her to prepare to die next mornings 
| heafd:then:to the end without emotion; and; croſſing 
her ſelf in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
andof the Holy Gholt ; «6 That. ſoul,”?; Haid dhe, 
-««jcamwonthy of the joys of heaven, which repines 
pecauſe the body muſt endure the ſtroke of an exe- 
tutioner; and, though: I did not expect chat the 
e ueen of Fngland would ſet. the firſt example of vio- 
the facredperion of a ſpye prince, I wil 
ſubmit to That which Providence has decree! 
E my lot 2 And, — hand on a bible 
which happened to be n the ſalemnly pro- 
| geſted; that ſhe;; was innocent of that conſpiracy, 
— 1 ron had carried on; againſt the life al 
he! — 


N 69» Tt 
tele d im her letter to Elizabeth, but obtained na 
ſetis factory anſwer. She entreated, with particulan 
earneſtneſs, that now, in her laſt moments, her al- 
moner miglit be ſuffered to attend her, and that ſhe 
might enjoy the conſolation of thoſe pious inſtitutions 
——— by her religion. Even this favour, which 
granted to the vileſt criminal, was abſalute· 
— Her attendants, during this converſation, 
were bathed in tears, and, though over-awed! by 
the preſence of the two earls, with difficulty ſup- 
5 their anguiſh; but no ſooner were 
withdriwti, than- they ran to their miſtreſs, and 
biirſt olit into the molt paſſionate expreſſioms of tem- 
derneſs and forrow: Mary, however, not only; re» 
inet perfect compoſure of mind, but endeavoured 
to moderate their exceſſive grief; and, falling un her 
knees with all her domeſtics round her, ſhe thanked 
Heh } thi© her * fiſferings. were now: ſo near an 
end, and prayed, that ſhe might be enabled to en- 
dure what yet remained with 3 and — fortie 
de. The. ter part of * N 
ir ſet 2 worldly affairs. Shs wot the 
teſtaenr with her own hand 
jewels, and her clothes the diſtributed among 
nm according to their rank or merit. She 
a ſhort” letter to the King of France, and an- 
2 to the Duke of Guiſe, full of tender but 
nanimeus fe s, and recommended ber ſoul — 
their prayers, and her afflicted — 
tection. Ar ſupper the ate tem 
und convened? not only with eaſe, but — 
ſulneſs. She drank to every one of her ſervants, 
and aſked their forgiveneſs, if ever ſhe had failed in 
in part of her duty ta them. At her wouted time 
he went to bed, and ſiept calmly a few hours. 
in he morning ſhe retired into her cloſet, and 
oyed u confidbrable time in devotiontl. At 
S clock, the High Sheriff and his ufflcers en- 
tered her chamber, aud found —. 
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even cheerful, advanced towards the place 


rt 284 15 


Gewebe „She adds tarted up, 6 
tajeſtic mien, aud a cotititenance undifma may'd, nay 
F TE 
tion, leaning on two of Paulet's attendants. 
dreſſed in a mourning habit, but with an Fra 
tice and ſplendour, w hich ſhe had long laid aſide, 
wry on à few feſtival days. An 4g e har 
à pomander chain at hey: neck; — 5 beads at kb 
e;---and in her hand ſhe carried a crucitix of 
— At the bottom of the ſtairs the two earls, at. 
d by ſeveral — from the nei hbouring 
counties; received her; and there Sir Anke Mel. 
W the Matter of her hon! ehold, who Jl e, 
Sen ec ſome weeks from her p preferice, Wag 
to take his laſt fare wel. Ar the 6 "I 
hom he tenderly loved, in fuch A 
ent into tears; and, as he was be wailing het 
— and complaining of His o Hard fate, in 
ppointed to carry the account of ſuch a mor 
yi ies Scotland, Mary replied, “ W. 
| Mei; there is at preſent greater cl 
— Thau ſhalt this day fe Mary Wes 
rc — her ES Se + 
h tedious erings as ſhe ear 
Withers.” that 1 die conſtant in my religion, firm in 
2817 Adetiry towards Scotland, e e Toe in my. 


—— ave dur bed v bout cds für blood. 
With much difficulty, and after man entres 
ed on the two earls to allo Melvil, 
with” three of her men- ſervants anti tmp 
mulds, to attend her to the ſcaſſold. It 
in the fame hall where h& Had been tried, 
likele ubove the flobr, and covetet} wire 
ad. ell as A chair, the cuſhictr, dtd the 
mounteli th&eps With akitritpi-z. Heel al this ref 
Paratus « of death with an unaltered countenance ; Py 


TxXHOHG 


Cr 78; I: 
af wich the croſs,, heſat down. 


5 _ Beale read the warrant for, execution. 
ith oud yoice ;, to which ſhe liſtened with a carer, 
Ne ir, and like one ied in other thoughts. 
hen the Pean of Peterborough began j 
8907 uitable to her preſent 4 
fered up prayers to heaven in her behalf; 
te declared, that ſhe could not in conſcience 4 hs 
en w the one, nor join in the other; then, fall. 
ing on her knees, repeated a Latin, Prayers, 
Vhen che Dean had finiſhed his devotion, ſhe, 
Kel an zudible voice, and in the Engliſh Jan 
th d 224 od ha ee fa 
F an oy for proſperity to he f 
duc 2 long 1 7 1 reign to 0. ber Jong 
eclared, d for mercy only — Mit 
ath of Chriſt, "+ the foot of whoſe i 2 ſhe Dang 
willingly ogy Fr her blood; .and, lifting g, vp and 
ſhe. thus addreſſed it : 30 25 — 
0 eſus, were extended on the 5 ſo with the 
cched. arms of thy mercy receive me, and for 
e my ins. She then prepared for the block, by 
Be her veil and upper garments :, one of, y 
executioners rudely endeavouring to aſſiſt, 
1 checked him, and ſaid with a ſmile, chat N 
not been accuſtomed to undreſs before ſo 
ſpectators, nor to be ſerved by ſuch valets. 
Bp but N fortitude ſhe laid her n 
the ble N05 one executioner, held. hes) 
the ſecond ſtroke cut off her head, 


Go 
Ka 


grey with cares and ſorrows, 
| 24 it up {till ſtreaming with blogd 


7 
$; enemies, Ihe Earl of Kent ao 
255 Amen. The rel of the ſpectators — 
5 and drowng te being incapable at 60 
e other r ſetaments-but theſe. of pity or 
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Sirvignibion2 A t,ainifioyan mo nam 3yom vob v 
SnoxT:Cnankover' of -ALFBED.aus GREAT. 
avi to am} ionic x el Lolnet Imo tf 15 
LFRED:the Great wus ont of the wileſt, the . 
beſt, and moſt beneficent monarchs that ever 
Tapes the ſceptre ofthis realm and hig example 
is highly memorable.---Every hour of his life had 
its peculiay-buſieſsaſſigned it; u divided the day 
= the night into three —— of eight hours ch 
and, though much afflicted with a very piinful 
order, . ed only eight Hours 90 18 b 
exerciſe; voting the. remaining. Hnteen, one half 
to reading, 4. 20 vnd TORT "ene W wo 


Public en. So; « Texifitile A 
That time was not af tie bo. el e 


rich talent entruſtedito ini, 
accountable to the great: 5 — — . And, 
ſurely, if a perſon like him, Inf ths Bi I 
life, amidſt all the temptations of eale,, and, 
ence, and pleaſure, was thus carefub to i 
and fill up the fleeting” moments of life with — 
| wſeful employ, how very inexcuſcable. muſtꝭ it be in 
2.8 * hoſe, who have not ſuch allurements, to murder 
WEE | their days by indolence and <difſipation 2 _ 
1 the retreat of this famous prince, at Athelney in 
Somerſetſtire, after the defeat of his forces by the 
Danes, the following circumſtance happened, which, 
'while it convinces- us of the extremities' to which 


"tha ar great man was, reduced, WH, R Ain 


his pious and benevolent ition: 
— came to his little caſtle chere, and mequoſted 
[| — when his Queen informed him, „ Tltat they 
[| : had onl one {m1 loaf, remaining, which was if. 
— —_— me -— friends, who were 


ne of facceſs,” The + ng Ft i Firm gage Intle 


: poor Chriſtim . Gf. He w 1. — 
need five thouſand menue taveukoav — 1 two 


| — an cer wake tht tv de 
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e than our neceſſities.” —— the 
A url, 1£nd-rhis noble act d chari re 
ſoon recompenſed by a providential ſtore of 
proviſions, Wick which his people returned. 
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WS Make, r Maid, was young, 
While Xt in early Greece ſhe ſung, 


Ace for mor 


The Paſſions oft, to hear her ſhell, 
y_ around — —— cell, 1949 
ane hege 1121 © 
ca” paintin | 44 
BY Tk * 1955 ing — 4 "A 
0, 26 fore, raiyt, red. 12122 
TH cd Ad, when alt were fir'd, 


FilYd wink — ns inſpir'd, 

From Fa tupporting ug myrtles round 
They ſnatehd her inſtluments of ſound, 
And as they:oft ha d heard 

Sweet leſſani uf her fur ceful art, 

Each, for mad ut xul the hour, 
„Vauld prove his own expreſlive power. 


irt Fear his hand, Its (kill to try, 167 
"(Avid the chords bewilder'd laid, = 14 
Aa park weroil'd he knew not w by, 
Evin at the ſound himſelf had made. | 
Next Auger [yaſh*d, his eyes on fire, MIL 
"Inlighe'n nings ond bis ſecret ſtings, ik & 
rb rude claſh he ſtruck the lyre, nh. 
rept with initfied hand the fring. 
Www meafres an Defpis ng 


J ſulten ſounds ne grief be , 
AG mn, ſtrange, and mingled a 
Ways fad by fits, dy farts "was wild. 


1 
Dat they 0 Hope, with, eyes fo ſai 2 I 
9 WitR yes Air a en Hin 
e 
f Sdill it whiſper'd promis'd plepſyre, en... 10% 
And Yade the lovely ſcenes ut —— tu rr 
Stil wwenld her toueh the rain pro * 
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And longer bad the ſang, but with a frown, - 


* viny Xrown/6d vatifir „o 211) equi? ei er 
| Fird rock tively pips hit hayvdaddrefbob loi 215: 10 
oF af he ſa cr n | Qui 


L 74 

And where her ſw teſt theme ſhe 998685 

A foft reſpori e voce Wa Heard at Very 45 Sl: 7 
And Hope enchanted fmil'd, and 4 7 N her g g 


uk be 


Revenge impatient roſe, 1 2 2411 #:! 
He threw his blood-ſtaiii'd ford in thundef e 101 
And, with a Witherin look, i en R 21 28 
The war denouneing umipet tbok; 1 * : 
And blew a blaſt 1b loud and dead. 5. = 0A 
Weile ne'er prophetic ſounds fo full FEY ins 20 bnk 
And ever and anon he bet od tr, et 
The doubling drum with furious heut: 1 40 
And tho? ſometimes each dreary may c between 
Dejected Pity at his fide, ro n- 3 
Her ſoul- ſubduing voice'a ts *T to bn * 
Yet ſtill he kept his wild e d eng 814 2 104) Fhead | 
While each ftrain'd -ball of fromn bi 


I 0 * E111 
Thy numbers, a 101644 vY 
Sad proof of thy Giftrefsfubftandy e fot Swim 7 » 
Of differing themes rhe veering ſong was inden 
And now it courted love, now W Fs. 


With eyes up-rais'd, as one inff ir” e 530 1 
Pale Melancholy ſat retir'd, : * a d ni 9d oy 
And from her wild ſequeſter'd ſeat, e 1. Die 3 a 
In notes by diſtance made more - ved ni £75bne 24 — 
Pour'd thro' the mellow horn her 70 Hi 8 75 by : w 
And daſhing ſoft from rocks 3 wy 5 Morey. -_ ad. 7 
NS runnels zee the ſo 55 1 , 90 270 * 
Thro' glades and glooms the mingle meat - 
Or e 'er ſome . ſtreams with ſond de Feng Ys | 7 SY 11 
Round a holy, calm, diffuſing,” oe K 22 
Love of peace, and lonely 45 * 3 3 = _ bat 10 
In hollow murmurs dy'd n b Ani d 1754 


O! how alter'd was her ſpri iſs ai mu 


When Cheerfulnefs, a K of; ole rang ti nino) 
Her bow acroſs her ſhoulder flung, 


Her buſkins _—_ with * dew, 


Nee T e e f Fab and Dry n RET 


The — Bana > ſiſters, and their chaſte ey'd Aae FI 


ig and Sylvan boys wert 0 
Peeping from forth their 505 — ho 193 „ 


xerciſe rejoic'd 27 boa 
"#9 Th; port 1eap'd Uh WIT thed?, Q 30 nn 
. 2 5 Joys 0 af Nasr 1100119} Bas yin! 
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17. N. t oth o 
Whoſe gut ncing voice » he lov'd the beſt: . 
The vor thou A Who heard the rain, 
They aw TR 
Amidſt the feſta anding . 


lc rel d 
"wh r om 1 Ur be — 


Love fram'd with A gay fautaſtic round. 

Looſe were her trelles ſeen, hier zone unbound, , ; 
And he, amidſt bis N play, D 
As if he would the c arming air repay, , 

Shook thouſand; odours from his dewy wings. . 


O Muſic! ſphere-deſcended' maid, „ * 
by of 2 Wiſdom's aid, g 


W Goddeſs, w — — us deny d? 14 wil it : ty Z 
hh 5 


rh thay abu ee 


You learnt an,hlkgommandimg” 11 22} edu, 1 
Thy mimic ſoul, O nymplr endear' d, {> Joong hee 
Can well recinthetuhews habe. + 41 vriir» bib MO 
Wherem thy native, fumple heart, i | Of 58. 
Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art? - 
Ariſe, as in that elder me, 
Warm, energie, chaſte, ſyblime! 
Toy wonders, in that yolks age, 

ill thy reco Aa ö 
Tis ſaid, an aan t . n 
Thy humbleſt reed il more "TR e 

more .of, ſtrength, diviner Mar. : yo 
Thau all 1 ed. el s this la —_— TS roger 
Even all ut once Ne bther foun md 
Cæcilia's mingled world of ſound. | 
O bid our vain erfdeavours ceaſe, | 
Revive the juſt deſigns of Greece, | | 
Return in all thy finple Rate! 0 ard 
Confirm en nel == relate! * hog " 
- "4 34548 f 1 * 1500S? 7 
wh gaiaton Bier 5 of mba 


PARALLEL FetWELS OSSIAN / AND o HOMER. 


T rio greap characteriſtics of Offa $ poet ry 
are, ten derne ac ſublimity. Lathes 


nothing; of ee an cheerful Kid; an air of ſo- 


lemnity an 
Oſlian is perhaps the only poet wha 


or lets himſelf down into the lighr and amuling train; 
which I readily- admit WCET INES difadvatitage to 
hun 


2 


ale e maids, A 


— 2 SR. 
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eriouſnefs 1s, diftuſed oyer nk Whole. 
never relaxes, 


, 27306 I\\ fi SN 1 76 * * \ 

Bas, with the lyalk'6f readers.” He moves perpetink. 
in the high region of the grand and the patherick, 
ne Key note is ſtruck at the beginning, and ftp. 
orted to the end; nor is any ornament introduced, 

— what is perfech concordant with the general 

tone or melody. Ihe events recorded, are all ſeri. 

dus and grave; the ſcenery threughout, wild and 
romantic. The extended heath by the ſea ſhore; 
the mountain ſhaded with miſt; the torrent ruſhing 
through a ſolitary valley; the ſcattered oaks, and the 
tombs of warriors overgrown with moſs; all pro- 
duce a ſolemn attention in the mind, and prepare it 
for great and extraordinary events. We find nöt in 
Octhen, an imagination that ſporty itſelf, Ind drefles 
out gay trifles to pleaſe the fancy. Bis poetty; more 
perhaps than that of any other writer, deferves' to he 
ſtyled, The pcetry of the Heart. It is n heart pen. 
trated with noble ſentiments, and with fublime Atid 
tender paſſions; a heart that is full, and pours #felf 
forth. Oſſian did not write, like modern poets, to 
pleaſe readers and critics. He fatig from the love 
poetry and ſong. His dehght Was to think uf the 
heroes among whom he had flouriſned; to recal the 


affecting incidents of his life; to dwell upon his pait 
Wars, and loves, and friendſhips; till, as 4 
it himfelf, © There comes a voice to Offian and a- 
wakes his ſoul. It is the voice of years that are pone ; 
they roll before me with all their deeds ;” And under 
this, true poetic inſpiration, giving vent to his getrins, 
no wonder we ſhould fo often hear, and acknowledge 
in Ius ſtrains, the powerful and ever-pleaſing voitelbf 
nature. 2 

2. -VAAͥArie, natura potentior omni | 4 
E Deus in nobis, agitante cale/cimus ils. 


It is neceffary here to obſerve, that the'beauties 
of Eſten's writings cannot be felt by thole wha have 


given them only a tingte or à4 (thalty perulal. 1 is 
== LS: 
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(74 
ner is ſo different from that of the ts, t 
a 2 j REAL 6 1 med ; his yle is if fond 
ſo. x = 4 crawded with ! imagery ; ; the mind * 
— at, ſach.,; A 1 accompanying the author; mT. 
that an ordinary, reader is at firſt apt 00 be dassled 11 
aud fatigyed, rather than pleaſed. 52 Poems Fe- 74 
quirę 0 be taken, up at intervals, and tO * fre. 1 
quemiy. reviewed; and then it is im poflible but his 7 
beauties muſt open to every reader 5787 is NP or 1 
ba cr haſe who have the higheft dejztth e of it, 1 
reliſn them the moſt. | 


omer is, of all the great poets, the, ahe 05 1 
e a1 mh e com e we ta Oſffati 'Y : 
we, ve natural leg n a parallel in ſoimd fata s 4 
btw; een & and th e Celtic bard. For thi! 1 
1 ba 53 an. a thouſand years Btore 1 


6 725 from, the age of the w 'orld; bur { 2 
ſociety, that we are to judge of reſectibli | 


| A 14 0 10 | 
; The Gat has, in ſeveral points, a mnt k. 1 
periority 1 He introduces a greater varie 1 
dents; be poſſel elles a larger compaſs of i 25 1 1 
more diveriity in his characters; and a much | 1 
knowledge of human nature. It was not to be #* 1 
pected, that in any of - theſe particulars, Our could ul 


ſogety,, was much farther advanced; he Had beheld 
ad mare objects; cities built and Houri 50 15 1.8 
Ne v order, diſcipliye, and arts b! Hi, 

id af opleryat. Was: much larger and” Ta ore ſplen- 

3, his knon lege, of courſe, more extenſive ; Bis 
mind Allo, it iha be granted, more Penetralmg. 
But if Oilian's ideas and objects be leſs div erfifiecl 
than thoſe of Homer, they are all, however, of the 
kind fitreſt for poetry: Ihe bravery and generoſity 
ol heroes; the tenderneſs of loyers,, the attachments 
ol friends, parents, aud children. In a rude age 


and | GOT, though the n that. happen OE, 
G 3 8 


equal Homer, For Homer lived in a country v.here 
| 1 
| 


181 
the uadiſſipated mind: broods or them more 
ſtrike, the immagination, and fire» ther paſſions n a 
higher degree and, of conſequence, become thappier 
materials to a poetical genius, than the ſameevents 
when ſcattered through the wide onde of mare 
varied. action, and cultwated life, Into % bas Nate. 
Homer is A more cheerful. ant: helyi' poet thin 
ain ou diſcern in hini all: the E wi w adi; 
whereas. Ofan wiiformly maintains the'gpavirp and 
nitynof a Celtic hero. Ihis too ib in a great 
mea{ure, tobe 9 for from the diſſu rent ſitu. 
Jiqus in Mhich they lived, partly perſonal, andi part- 
Manina Oſſiau had ſurvived al bis — and 
polkd; to melancholy. by the incillemts uf bis 
3 erg Woh But, beides this, cheertulnefs! 15) oneizobtthe 
2 vhich we owe to for nied ſociety? Ul he 
3 is always a ſerious one; nBatir) 
— wi and violent burſts of mirth, Mhich foin 
tunes, break forth at their dances: and fenſts 0 the 
ſavage: American tribes have been notecb by All zravel. 
legs tav;theip! gravity and taciturmity. , || Sonewhart of 
this taciturnity may be alſo reniarked in Oſſian 
On all occaſions he is frugal of his words; and 
never gives ybu more of an nnage or adeſeription, 
than is juſt ſufficient to place it before you in one 
clear point of view, It it a blaze of lightning, Nx 
flaſhes, and vaniſhes. Homer is more ended 
deſcriptions; and fills them up (with a greater variety 
of circumſtances. Both che poets are dramætictz tit 
is, they antroduce their n 
ing befqrg us. But Oſpan ib conciſe and: Tapi lf. 
his ſpeeches, as he is in every other thing! Homer, 
withotke Greek Yivacity, _ allo, ſome perten f 
the Greek loquacity. itHguOν etolires © 
His — indeed art highly, charnderifiical ; 
and to them ut are much ludebtedi fon thavadmio- 
able diſplay; hei has gien of hun nawwesrt) Yied W 
he be rodious _ hellere inhd(e; 1 me of 
Ci 12011 2417 254748 9161 ,22qoi wo Rent 
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| 9 J 
them criffing und ſome f them plainly unſea 
able. Botir pbets are eminently fublime; but 
difference muy be remarked in the ſpecies of their 
ſublimity. Homer's fublimity is accompanied with 
more \ampetnoſity and fire; Oſſian's with more ef a 
ſolemn and aweful grandeur. Homer hurries v 
along 30 ffihm eleyates, and frees you in aſtoniſlumèht. 
Homer is maſt ſublime in actions and battles ; Oman, 
in deſeriptioi and ſentiment. In the pathetick, 
Homer, when he chuſes to exert it, has 
poder] but Oſſian exerts that power much oftenes; 
and has the character of tenderneſs far more deephy- 
imprimted um his work. No poet khew better ib 
1d ſeie andi melt the heart. With d to Uipriity 
of: ſentiment: the preteminence muſt deurly bi give 
10 Ofian; This is indeed a ſurpriſing autant 
. point of humanity, 'magnanithity; virrup 
alings of every kind, our rade Celtic bard u 
be diſtinguiſhed to ſuch a degree, that not only the” 
Heroes bf Homer, but even thoſe of the pote and 
refmed/ Virgil, are left far behind by thoſd of 
Oſlan. t 9341 1 8 irn: 2402 
brg ; 210 „ id te uin, | 1,550 Us HO 
A FROUGH TON BTERNTTY; 5-5: 
20 — | 44 . 


T5 40; 
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RE che foundations of the earth were lad, 
iKre kindling light th' Almighty word'obey'd;'! 
Thou wert; and when the fubterraneous fame 
dull burit its priſon, and devour this frume : 10 
From angry heav'n hen the keen lighr'ning Res, 
Mien fervent heat diſſol ves the melting ſkies 2:1 
Thou ſtill ſlralt be; ſtill as thou wert beforeßpn 
And know no cliange, when time ſhalt be no mote. 
O endleſs thought! divine Eternity! M9940) 910 
Th dmortalifou} ſhares but a part of thee 2H 

Fon thou Wert ipreſent hen our fe begn ; 
W heif theowarm duſti ut up im breathing man: 
Ab b what is Be with ills ent etmntaſt'd voν, 21 21. 
Amadft our hopes, Fate ſtrikes the ſudden wound: 


To. 


T 8 J 


Fs. y the ſtateſtran of new honour 2 Ft 
0-morrow Death dellroys' his nr ſchemes ; 
$ mouldy treafure it thy elt cone de lb bee, 
nk all that treaſure thou muſt Jeave behind; 
Thy heir with ſmiles ſhall view. thy blaton'd tre, 
05 all thy hoards with laviſh hands ditperſe. crete 
d certain fate th' impending blow] delay, ol. 
Thy mirth will ſicken, and thy bleom-dedayy - 
Then feeble age will all thy nerves difarns, 1 ou 
by. more thy blood its narrow. channels warm. 
Who'then would with to ſtretch this nw pak, 
To ſuffer life beyond the date of man?: 
The vitraous foul purſues a nobler 1 5, 
Y regards but as a fleeting-dreama's bits 110 


"Shit longs to wake, and wiſhes to/ger free f 
Tol ſaundh from earth into Eternity 11 17 
Fot While the boundleſs theme extends our 


Len thouſand thouſand rolling yours are nougha“ ” 
1 „1410 
robtenr. ON Nervs Av [Revaaury 
Fu by "0-H IT MAN 0s 1101 
iH gabi 
UE — of Religion in general being ſup- 
pofed, the queſtion is, from what'fountain we 
muſt derive it. Ihe diſpute can only be between 
natural and revealed religion: If Nature be able to 
Ga us, it will be hard to juſtify the wifdom of 
od in giving us a revelation, ſince the revelation 
can only ſerve the fame purpoſe, which natuve alone 
| ft} well ſup 15 13611 Jwils onA 03 
Side the light of the goſpel tras- ſhone throughont 
the world, nature has been much improvingy we fee 
many things clearly, many things which reaſon read- 
oo embraces, which nevertheleſs the world before 
generally a ſtranger to. Ihe Goſpel has gwen 
fs notions, of God ind of ourſelves; ri, phe con- 
Jet 09s of his holihefs and /pvrity, and ef — 
00 of bine worthip:' It has taught us u religion, 
| 3 the prattice of which'6ur-pretent eule and com- 


fort, 
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F 
fort, and o hp of future happineſs Dan N 
conſiſt; and by inſtructing us in the nature o Cor 
and diſcovering to us his unity, his omnipreſenc 
and 9 wg hs > A , uhed Ly even with 
inciples of reaſon, by which we. rej con- 
— the fites and ceremonies of Rachen and 
idolatry, and/diſcover wherein the beauty and holi : 
neſs f divine warſhip conſiſt: For the nature of 
divine worſhip mult. be deduced from the nature of 
God zu and it is impoſſible for men to pay a reaſon» 
able ſervice to God, till they have juſt and reaſanable 
notions of him. But now, it ſeems, this is all be- 
come pure natural religion; and it is to our ownxea- 
fon and ungderitinding..that we are indebted: for the 
notion of -Gadand, of divine worſhip,: And what» 
ever elſe in religion is agreeable to our reaſon, f 
reckoned to proceed intirely from it: And, had t 
unbalievers af this age heard St Peter's fen c 
laint, Lord, to whom ſball we go? they woule 
ha ue bidde bim go to himſelf, and conſult his own 
reaſon, and there he ſhonld find all that was worth 
finding in religion. | 
But ant us, M you pleaſe, examine this pre 
and ſee upon what. ground this plea of natural g eli- 
| vm maintained.---If Nature can inftruct us 
ently in religion, we have indeed no reaſon to 
go any where elle; ſo far we are, agreed: But 
whether Nature can or no, is, in truth, rather a 
quzſtion of fact thay, mere ſpeculation; for the way 
to know what nature can do, is to take, nature by 
itlalf, and try its, ſtrength alone. There was a time 
when men had little elſe but nature to go to; and 
that is the proper time to look into, to ſee what 
mere and unaſſiſted nature can do in religion. Nay, 
there are Jill nations under the ſun, who are, as to 
religion, in a mere ſtate of nature: The glad tid, 
inge of che goſpel, have, not reached them, nor, have 
they been bletled, or (to ſpeak, in the modern phraſe) 
FX exudiced witch divine rev elations, which we, ll; 
"01 


wort 


t #7) 

worthy of them than they, f6/ witch compltün of! 
Im other matters they are polite and &vlliged] they 
are cunning traders, fine artificers; and in many 
arts and ſciences not unſtcitful. Here then We may 
hope to ſee natural religion in its full perfection; for 
there is no want of natural — — 5 m to 
compli of prejudices or pre ons? But yet, 
alas —ů— ir thie' chains PA 
neſs; and given up to the blindeſt ſuperſtitibn and 
dolatry. Men wanted not reaſon hefort' the com- 
ing of Chriſt, nor opportunity nor (inclination! to 
eit: Arts and ſcieiices Had long before ob- 

waſhed their juſt perfection; the number of 
had been counted) and ther motiofß;g PſErVeff At 
adjliſted g the pluloſopliy, orutory, ad HED 
tholis ages are til} the deliglit and entertalh deft of 
tis“ gion Was not the leaſt Pant of theft in- 
quity$ they ſearched all the reteſſes of fed arid 
Nature; and, had it been in che power of reſo; 

and nature to furniſh men with juſt notion n 

 pridiptes of religion; here We iduld RAVE Hot 

theme But, inftead of them, we find nothin 

theo gruſſeſt ſuperſtition and idèlatry the Weattires 
of the earth advanced into deities, and men degene. 
rating, and making themſelves lower than the beaſts 
of the field. Time would fail me to tell of the Kor- 
ruptious and extravagancies of tlie politeſt Mntibts. 
Their religion was their reproach, and tHe(Fetvice 
they paid heir Gods Was a'diſhonodr'ts chem arfPtb 
bl vos: The moſt ſacred: part of their de to. 
wag the moſt impure ; and the'orfly thing that Was 
commendable in it, is; that it was Kept as d grear 
tmyſtery and ſecret, and hidden under the darktieſd of 
the night; and was reaſon! now to judge, ittwWould 
apiproveraf. nothing} in thls ehgion, But tie micdefty 
AM HA ra wing itfelf from the ces Uf the World 
10 heal whete.eVer men Have beer eſt 
to niere teaton atid nature td llirecti the Nhat. le- 
cuhrity have the great patrons of natural religion _ , 
9 N t, 
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t/ were they left qaly, to reaſon and nature, the 
Df not, run into the lame errours and abſurdities 
Hue they more reaſon than thoſe who are gone be- 
ſore them 2, ? In all other * 2 is che ſame 
gw, k t.EVET, Was, we are C Over 
— ie n par t that our anceſtors Ku, bw 
iſdom, and; prudence, and cunning, are now 
be 7 fomperly were; nor can this age ſhew 
human, nature in any one character exalted beyond 
the examples which antiquity has left us. Can we 
ſhew, greater inſtances of civil and political wiſdom, 
than eto * found in the governments of Greece 
8 8550 My. not the civil laws of Rome ſtill 
Imirati And have they not a place al- 
foot AY 5 10 almoſt all kingdoms? Since then 
in ſe wejare grown wiſer than the heathen 
= — probability is there that we ſhould have 
grown wiſer in religion, if we had been left, as they 
Were, to mere, reaſon and nature? To this day 
there is ag alteration for the better, except only in 
countries where the goſpel has been preached. 
| Wh at, tball, we. ſay of the Chineſe, a nation, chat 
af 7 either reaſon or learning, and in ſome 
it pretend to excel the world? They 
—.— daily improving in the arts of lite, and in 
every 1 — of knowledge and ſcience; but yet in re- 
ligion they are ny orant and ſuperſtitious, and have 
ae t we call natural religion * 
chem; and What ground is chere to imagine 
— — done more, made 15 x owes 
ch of truth, or, more entirely ſubdued the | paſs 
lions of men, in England, or France, or any other 
country..of. Europe, than it; has in the eaſtern and 
— — parts of the world? . Are not men as rea- 


able creatures in the Eaſt, as they are inthe N 


and, have not they the, fame means. of e 
improving. their, reaſon, too ,, Why then the 
Uypnk, that Tae do chat now in this place; 

«#001 nog 161K do 219147 3&3 HUM 2964 
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Wich it has never yet been able to do en 
Gr ph lace whatever? 
5 fact is ſo very plain nd inndentable, that 1 


| cannot but think; that, would men comſider ir fairly, 


they would foon be convinced how much they were 
indebted to the revelation of the Fah boat —— 
that natural religion which they ſo 
for how comes it to paſs; that there is ſo — 
reaſon; ſuch clear natural religion, in every coun 
where the goſpel is profeſſed, and ſo little wb 
* Where elſe ? 

| > Trl) 
PARALLEL BeTweex SH AKE SPEARE AND 

CORNEILLE. e 


rl + ' i 


OTHING can be enn 10 im the 
'taſte, than to draw a parallel between the 

ius's of fuch as have diſtinguiſhed themſelves: im 

ny branch of literature; and, by weighing” their 
merits in the balance of criticifin, enable ourſelves 
to' aſcertain with exactitude on which fide the ſtale of 
excellence preponderates. Such a cotnparifonſcems 
much better calculated to give us a perfect idea of 
the meaning of the word Genius, a word made uſe 
of by every body, but underſtood by very fe, chan 

4 pedantic definition, which ſtrives in vain to explain 
an abſtra& term, by other terms equalled abſtracted. 
Many critics have been ſenlible of this, and we find 
the admirers of claſſical learning frequently loytd 


in druwing parallels between Homer and Virgil, Hor- 


ace and fuvenal, Plautus and Terence, &. 1 hey 
have diſcuſſed their ſeveral claims to pre-eminence 
with an exactneſs as ſcrupulous as * 
aduſt the rights of kingdoms, or h. the punc- 
tio of ceremony. It therefore appears ſuyprizitig, 
that the ſame attention has not been to the 
moderns,” as à compariſon of the mer 
Have excelled in living languages, muſt be —— 
embed inſtructive than thoſe of autliors; mn 

ve 
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A prbnotiveds 
and of whoſe beauties we cannot, at this: diſtance of. 
212 2 * DDV of 20 t 2It 11 ' 
Lhtie: tions Will, tis apptehended, ſuſſi- 
cently erindourher utility of a parallel between the, 
characbers ic; the ol rant dramatic genins's f 
Franca Hg. Every body muſt ealily, gueis 
that thaſe n ννũZb other than Shaleſpeare and 
Carncille, between whom there is a (triking reſem- 
blaode iin atxaiiyo panticubrx, which to lay befor the 
reader, and at the ſame time trace out the Circum- 
{ſtances that characteriſe both, may contribute, in 
lone. mere te promdte the knowledge: of the 

theatre. 444144405 
It will be found a juſt obſervation, though it has 


nat: bir ier ta ooturred-to-any of the critics, — 1 


author peculiar character is ſtampt 
works, may be diſcovered under the Aue! 
dillere guter i, All bas compoſitions at leaſt in all 
his-dgmpolyidpe-of the fame kind. W hatever may: 
h Se Hhented 40 the contrary, it is no more 
aut har totally to vary his manner, than 
fox SHV t allumne a face entirely ne in every 
char aste nihtz $: this cannot be ſaid even af Car- 
rick! Himſalf, though he underſtands the art of dif- 
midiggs bs.face;.and perion. fo well, that he may 
Juſtly, be called the theatrical Proteus. "Bus to re- 
5 —ů— in — —— I 
b. S Wag tne+ Tat atic Pabkty in 
Enengel. 1% bleleepgme was. in England, like dum e 
cellgd bogh n tragedy and comedy, and wrote,a 
taunsber af pieges in both, ways. The ſublime, 
ver»daems.;ta; characteriſe the genius of Cor. 
neiliag but that of; Shakeſpeare is io various an 
e 2s ꝓoſſihle to point out in what 
bers vel. n thew the precdaminant beauty f 
s — —— me Wenture 40 . che — 
948. Che εαννꝭ n in any particle part of poeti- 
eee e, te: are eee 


LS — —— 2 — ; 8 © 
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In whit LRD caffe the Terrſble-Crates. Hos 
weak is Miltoti's defeription of the infer mal re regs 
compared with that feette of Hamlet ir 
ph makes its appearance®'a a "ſcene which un. 
ubtedly the malter-plece'' f Pdetical pb path 5 
the gloomy way. It exhibits a vartery of? i 
and varies appearances a thouſand: way all ily 
calculated to excite awe and terrour in the minds of 
the ſpectators. There is not a ſingle change im this 
ſcene that would not furnifh matter for 5 piRtre, 
and require the pencil of A Raphael in che execu- 
tion. INÞIV\=1460 3, Wd mund 05 2 
To de. al les beauties We makdert 
tranſcribe: the whole. The reader; It is ar free 
ed, will nat be diſpleaſed With the a 
tion; as it contaims + deſeription 2 5 N. 
admired one of Dover. cliff: | 
dns gott r 7 18 211979) dgudmi ud 
210 hat'Yf it tempt you to the flood; my lerd, 
.c0Or-46 the dreadful ſummit of the n 277 
he heetles oer its baſe into the ſea, als: 
aunt chere affeme ſome ther horrwie form: 
oi Thaw might deprive your ſovereignity of 5 
Hd draw you into madneſs? Thmk of it T 
Ihe very bead dr toys of deſperatim 


, Intd each head that looks fo many iy Fabots tothe 
«14; Q] 73 fea, p: *244 £1: 20 ,v8 OW. 
. And hears it roar beneath.” 1% eu at. 55 
21 26 OO 10 Do Hl i 2 BLLL ATE 4204 356170 


bamheldagger - ſcene in Machoth, aas the Teeth 
lick king John' excites Hutvert' to the murder uf 
Arthur, as well as thoſe in Which Ar — * 


for ati arb farther inllances of what been above 

erte!!! LD £ 2 16 51 
Aan geil ef Corneis! is | entiedy'of dere 
Aindi;>an! uniform iter CudBind/” and 10 zence, 
46: whas be! muſt! enrels in ; and 45 eſt we Uthe 
Gracturtſticsd of Roman le „ he h vitaken 


e e buſts lee y. The 


10 account 
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nt chi | 8 
i ee ſPpirators, is a maſter · piece in this way ;; and 
his 3 ot ey of the. cruelties of the triumvirs a 
picture, replete with horrour. The reader, by com- 
ing „Vill be enabled to form a judgment of 
the. different, talents a cheſe two _m maſters god 

2 poetry. 


N Pl 1 offs 1 164 
» Tees peinds peinds en meurtre a Penvie triumphans ; 
— entjere nayce au [ang de ſes enfans, 
Les $umn,a//uffinez dans les places publiques,  , , | 
Les autres dans le ſein de leur Dieux demeſiiques - < 
51 . pan ſe prix au meurtre engagen, 
Par ſa Amme 4ans [on lit e gange, 
4 rgoutant du meurtre de ſom pere, 
ail 1 ares 2c : mis 


But though Corneille abounds with 13 and 
manly (eloquence, and with profound and ſenteiuious 
maxims, 11; Which; he is not inferior to Tacitus him- 
jelf, it will bein vain ta {earch in him for that un- 
exhauſte&impgination equally. fruitful in the ſublime 
and,the, pathetic, the fanciful and pictureſque, che 
—— the gay; or for that variety of charac- 
ters, all ia ſtrongly marked and well contraſted, 
thatgahexe, is. not a, Gagle ſpeech which could, with 
propriety, be transferred from one character to an- 
other. In this reſpe&; Shakeſpeare ſurpaſſes all 
other poets, and may be juſtly looked upon as the 
wibrour , in, which the features ot che mind 
ected as thole of the face arg by. a 
Sebicd 1 241 Quit! | Turf 

Plans of Corneille's tragedies, a ftriking re- 
nce is often diſcoverable in the main plot an 

rs f cliſſarent ＋ Thus the ſtruggle 
ka 0 Net and the, paſſon of love, is the 


0g .gt the, gillreſs\.of- the Cid g and. the 
2 wegen love ef country and private affec- 
JON, that the ed of, * Horatu, repreſented 
202 upon 


T 88 ] 

upon the Engliſh theatre under the title of the Ro. 
man Father. -Xiunena in the Cid ſolieits yengeance 
from the king for the murder of her father, who 
had been flain in a duel by Roderigo, hom the 
Paſſionately loved. In the Horattii a, brother ffabs 
his ſiſter for lamenting the enemy of her country ; 
and her father excuſes the action. But all Shake. 
ſpeare's tragedies turn upon ſubjects different from 
each other; tis impoſſible to ſew any reſemblance 
between the plans of Lear, Handet, Othello, Ju- 
lins Cæſar, and Romeo. Ihe diſtrefs in the fſirſt 
is founded upon the ſufferings of 4 parent; of the 
ſecond, upon thoſe of a ſon; of the third, upon thoſe 
of a jealous huſband ;''of the fourth, upon thoſe of 
unfortunate patriots; and of the laſt, wyionithoſe; of 
an unhappy lover. i nod oft nt oy» 
It mutt be owned, indeed, that Shakeſpeare, has 
twice treated upon the Tame ſubjèct: ambition is 
the ground-work both of Macbeth and Richard; 
bat our admiration of the poet muſt 'ſh&real when 
ve comicter, that he has found the fecret tò repre- 
feat two ambitious men in ſuch; oppbtte diglits. 
'The ambition of Richard is reſolute and deter- 
minate, that of Macbeth waveriug and diſtracted. 

Corneille, indeed, though greatly inferior to 
Shakeſpeare in the main, n in two reſpects, 
namely, in the artful o-d judicious arrangement of 
incidents, and the correctneſs and  regalarity of his 
pieces; which articles, however, are not EtYar 
to the province of a poet.” OD 

In fine, Shakeſpeare ſeems to have been too great 
a genius to be methodical, Corneille too methodical 
to be booked upon as a great genius; but ic is ap- 
prehended that none will difpute that u former 
was à great poetical genius, and the latter an exccl- 
lent gre tic poet. Net 5 's AY . ar: ” TX 
. - i * b & : - 
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N. . yE 's UN wers 1. Prayer. 


Pere of all! in every age, 

In ev'ry clime ador'd, 

By faint, by ſavage, and by. ſage, 
"Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 


Thoy, ee Firſt cauſe, leaſt underſtood ; + 
ho all my ſenſe conſin d e 
To know but this, that thou art god, 
And that myſelf am blind; * e 
vet t gave me in this dark eſtate, 21221 
I o ſee the good from il 
And binding Nature faſt in Fate. 
Left free the human will. b a 


Miet conſcience dictates to be done, f 
Or warns me not to | 


o, 
This, teach me more than hell to fun, 
hat, more than heay'n purſue. 


What b bleſſings thy free bounty gives 
Let me not caſt away; _— 


Fae: Cod is paid when Man receives: 


D enjoy is to obey. 
Vit nat to earth's contracted ſpan - 


Y oodnels let me bound, * 
oe ee Lord alone of Man, r 1 
Ou en thouſand worlds are round; Bs 

Let nat ee nnd, ict ul 


m reſume thy bolts to throw, © .,. 


And deal danwation round the land. 

i ü e een foe. E 1 #36 1712 

IF I am rig it, thy grate impart, : 
Still i the right to ſtay ; 


I arg, wrong, Oh teach my hears 
* "7 find that better way, ; 
H 3 | Save 


2 , CT” RED TD = RES 
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Save me alſke from foolith pride, d oft 
* Or impious diſcontent, 192 3hiq to 1 
* thy wiſdom has deny dz. 

r aught thy goodneſs, lem. 1oivil 37 terl1 to 
Teach me to feel another% woe, 2904) 02 210M Dif 
To hide the fault 1 ſhe unh 0 high be 
That mercy I to others eu, „ 20! eee ee 


That mercy ſhew to me. Oo ot TDs 
htte r ob beoict: 


Mean though I am, not wholly gin Held & ng. 
| Sinee quickerd by thy breath & (4 1m 
Oh lead: me whereſoe cr I £95: 556 ' nxoty 2109 


dub: Through this day's, lite, on death, I by 151155 


and 21 450M 56 to 

ru Ke os 29. in 11 hotbed 
Thou khow'R if beſt beſtow d or U 

Aud let thy will be donne. 


t Hi no „namen. 

FE thee, whoſe temple i is all fare, 1 040 2 -. 279i, 
altar; earth, fea, ies: 1 

gas ch chorus, let all being raiſe A 15h! wet — 10100 
N All, Nature ee wile.) 2 1 1 221 von 51 


boo 1 n vd aber 
Tax DAN GER or RELIGION. wornour 
Jon 109 AVE: e er „ (tif gu 2: 
8070 } 91 DST Ito 


„ BELIEVE chere is no one düdaben priaciple; 
Fon, for its time has wrought) more ſerlous 
miſcefa.. For a proof ef this -LeHπhZme 
the hiſtory of the omiſh church. See fr Scones 
of cruelty, murders, rapines, bloodſhed, have all 
bee Ihnttißed by à religion, not ſtrictly phlarded 
and governed by morality. In how many kingdoms 
of the world, has the * rt of */ 
. — Seint-errant, 8 neit 2 I __ 
nor ſex, nor condition? as he f. 


the banners of a roligion, yore ſet hint loole ED | 


juſtice and humanity; he ſhewed none ;--ametritefsly/ 
Fampled! upon boch ;-+<heard neither the ä 
N . 5 G 
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the — nor pitied their diſtreſſes. If the 
teſtimony of paſt centuries in this matter be not ſuf- 
1 at this inſtant, how the votaries 
of that religion are 2 day thinking to do ſervice 
and honour to God b 2 — which are a diſlionour 
and fcandal to themſelves. To be convinced of this, 
o with me, for a moment into the priſons of the 
mquiſition.---Behold religion, with mercy and juſtice 
chained down under her feet ;---- . — ſitting ghaſt- 
ly upon a black tribunal, propped up with racks and 

inſtruments of torment. K r-chark [what 
piteous groan ! See the melancholy you why 
uttered it, juſt brouglit forth to under — 
'T 


of a mock trial, and. endure the u 
ſtudied ſyſtem | of cruelty, has been able 99 7 — — 


Behold this 2 7 delivered up to his tors 
mentors; his 4 waſted with ſorrow and con- 
finement, ou will ſee every nerve and. muſcle as j 
ſuffers.--- Obſerve the laſt movement of that horrid 
engine! See wllat convulſions: it has thrown him, 
into !---Conſider the nature of the poſture in whie 
he now lies ſtretched f- Wliat exquiſite tortures he 
endures by it !---'Tis all nature can bear !---Good. 
Gaudi See how it keeps his weary ſoul 
his trembling lips! willing to take its leave, but not 
ſuffered to —. !---Behold the unhappy wretch 
led hackito his cell! See him dragged out ag carla | 
meet: the flames and the inſults in his laſt agonie 
which his. principle, that there can berg whh- 
am merty; has prepared for bin. o Gofid g. 
1 2 1 2 Atte Is 13 10 
A-CQNTEMPLATION ON NIGHT: 

IHE 14 YAKIMA * bu. 
RE THER amid the . of night 1 fray, 
Or my glad eyes enjoy revolving day 
9 face informs my ſenſe, 4h hn 
Of an all- ie alb pe rful proyidence. £0 2! 
Wien the gay ſun firſt breaks the ſhades df 
And ſtrikes the.diftant eafters llls with . 

os hw” 
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Colour returns, the plains their liv'ry wear, 
And a bright verdure clothes the ſmiling yeir's 
The blooming flow'rs with op'ning beauties plow, 
And grazing flocks their milky fleeces' ſhow, | '' * * 
The barren cliffs with chalky fronts ariſe/, 


[ 
1 0 


And a pure azure arches o'er the ſcieees. 
But when the gloomy reign of night returns, 
Stript of her fading pride all nature mourns :' *' 
The trees no more their wonted verdure hoaſt, 
But weep in dewy tears their beauty loft; 
7 diſtant, landſcapes draw our curious eyes, 
rapt in night's robe the whole creation Hes; 
Yet ſtill, even now, while dar knefs clothes the land, 
We view the traces of th Almighty, hand; 
Millions of ſtars in heav'ns wide vatilt par, 
And with new glories hang the bouridteſs ſphere ; 
The ſilver moon her weſtern buch forfacts! * 
And o'er the ſkies her nightly circle makes, 
Her ſolid globe beats back the ſunny rays, 
And to the world her borrow'd light repays. 
Whether thoſe ſtars that twinkling luſtre ſend; 
Are ſuns, and rolling worlds thoſe ſuns attend | 
Man may conjecture, and new ſchemes declare, 
Yet all his ſyſtems but conjectures are 
ut this we know, that heav'ns eternal king, 
ho bade this univerſe from nothing ſpring, 
Can at his Vord bid num'rous worlds appear, * 


} 
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And riſing worlds th' all powerful Word Malt hear, 


CE hen to the weſtera main the fun. dtfcetrtls; 
To other lands a riſing day he letids, 
The ſpreading dawn another thepherd ſpies, ' 
The wakeful rocks from their warm folds arif; 
Refreth'd, the peaſant ſeeks his early toil, 
And, bids the plough' correct the fallow ſoil. 4Þ +4 
While we in fleep's embraces waſte the night, 
The climes oppof'd enjoy meridian light: 
7 When thoſe lands the buſy ſun forſakes, 
With us again the roſy morning wakes ; 


In 
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In lazy ſleep the night rolls ſwiſt away, 
And neither clime laments, his abſent ray. _ 
—_— When the pure ſoul is from the body flow” "" 
No more Hall night's alternate reign be known :; 
The {un no more ſhall rollin light Boho, 
But from the th Almighty Era of glory flow. 
Oh, may ſome nobler * ht my foul” employ, 
Than empty, tranſient, ſublunary joy 
The ax. all drop, the ſun ſhall loſe his Aame, 
But thou, O God, for ever ſhine the ſame. 


THORORLS ON. THE SHORTNESS or 
| HUMAN LIFE. n v0 


ee is the dalbng 3 of Moina,, 6- 
. lence in the houſe of her fathers "4 "Ra 

** mourni YET the ſtran oY K One 
10 3 we muſt fall; y have only fallen be- 
« fore us. W hy doſt Fawn build the hall ſon bf 
« the wipged days! Thou lookeſt from thy towers 
to day: Joon will the blaſt of the deſert come. 
« If 1 in thy empty court, and whiſtles over 
_ thy half worn ſhield,” 

How long ſhall we weep on Lena, or pour dar 
tears in Ullin.! The mighty will not return; nor 
Oſcar riſe in his ſtrength ; the valiant mult fall one 
day, and be no more known. Where are our 

Foy 2 arriors, the chiefs of the times of 

Ge, like ſtars that have ſhone ; we okly 
— a e ſound of their praiſe, But they were pe- 
nowned in their day, and the terrour of other" times. 
Thus: ſhall we pals, O warriors, in the day of Our 
fall. Then. let us be renowned while we ma 
and leave our fame behind 9, me the laſt ' be; 
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On H AYP P41 NESS; 00 | 
11 wilt N 1516319 nnn dus 1 2110 
H HA rss! our being's end and am, 
Good, Pleaſure, Eaſe, | Coutem! whatc/er thy uamest ' 
That ſomething Mill which prompts th' eternal args! 

For which we bear to live, or fare to die,:: [po 246 ls 
Which {till ſo near us, yet beyond us lies, tw [ar 
Oferlook'd, ſeen double, by the foot and wiſe 
Plant of celeſtial ſeed |! it dropt below, 05 25112 „Hoiib ese 5 
Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt tn gro rh) ) 21 v1 
Fair op*ning to ſome Court's propitious mine,, 
Or deep with Diamonds in the flaming ming 

Twin'd with the wreaths Parnaſſian laurels yield. 
Or reap'd in iron harveſts of the field? 
Where grows?-—where grows it not? If vain our toll, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the foil: 
Fix'd to no ſpot is happineſs hncer ed. 
Tis no where to be found, or ew ry: Where: 
Tis never to be bought, but always free,, äG I 
And fled from monarchs, St. Joby t dweltz wich dher 1! 
Aſk of the Learn'd the way The, Lam ge Þ 10 
This bids to ſerve, and that to ſhun mankind zz 
Some place the bliſs in action, ſome iu caſ e,. 2 
Thoſe call it Pleaſure, and Contentment thaſe z ut 101 
Some ſunk to Beaſta, find 5 end in Pan 40! (dl, 
Some ſwell'd to Gods, confefs Vn Virtue vainn 7 
Or indolent, tp, each extreme they fallßk nit! 
To truſt in ev'ry thing, or donbz{ofrialks 5 em coriud DA 

Who thus define it, ſay they more or leſ [is 014 
Than this, that Happineſs is Happiness: Dowd 7 
Take Nature's path, and mad opinions leave: 
All ſtates can reach it, and all heads conceive zn 

Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell; 


Ther needs. but thinking right, and meaning Ap MAH 
» 
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ourn our various portions as we 
Equal is Common Senſe, and Common 
Remember, Man, the Univerſal Cauſe 
« AG4;upt by Partial, but by gen ral Kavagi12 20 
s what Happincſ we juſtly call, itt 
„Bot in the good of one, but ver hand 
VIFhet#s det a blofing individuals fd I -b 
But ſome way leans and hearkens to the ded, s 18} Mont 
* Bandit Rerce, no Tran mak ith prides du J 
Cc: vern'd Hermit re 5 ſe if; tis d 5 u * sol 5115 
Who tnof toſhutr or Were mant reten d.. 2 
th an achmirer, or would b c f * bug 
ſtragt what other feel, hat others k, t?! 
| aps Ggken,, and mes. HUK yogi us 
Ty: CV har 67 aha 7 55 more Rig 1eitl 10 
Shall fd, ure pays not half «fray n 
JAG 1015 4 04 2 a 11 v1) 2611 TIOUNOL Ouvih 
04: 
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OnDER is Neasen's firſt aw; 1 | 
$ome are, and muſt be, greater than the reſt, 
More rich, more wiſe; but who infers from hence £7 F 
That, ſuch ure happier, ſhocks all common ſenſe, 
Heav'n tou iinparttal we confeſs, 

If all are equal in their Happineſs: | * 1 #1 «ICS 
But mutual wants this Happineſs increaſe ; A* mT 
All Nature's diff nende keeps all Nature's peace. TAR 

Condition, eireumſtance is not the bene 
Bliſs is the ſame in ſubſect or in king, nom 2648 N — 
In who obtain defence, or who defend, n 
In him who is, or him who finds a friend : 0. 1 


Heav'n bregthes thro? ev'ry member of the whole 
One common bleſſing, as one common fou. 1420 
But Fortuna“ gifts, if each alike poſſeſt, ; 24944 Of 
And each were cqunh, muſt not all conteſt? © tf " 
If then to all Men Happineſs'was ment.. KEY 
God in externals: — Content _—_ 
Fortune her gilts, may -variouſly diſpote o 1920 8 
And thaſecbor/bappyi ca 45 anhappy theſe x K 4 0 2h 1A 
But Hbaifh's: juſt balaace equal will appear 7 d a A ; 
While _ — plac'd in Hope, and theſe in rear. 140 a 
Not ent good. ob. ll, the v or curſe 5 R 
But future views of COTTON e 162 a6 Þ 
Oh! ſons of :eatith! attempt ye {till to * A, 4 
By mountains piFd on mountains, to the fkies? 3 
Heav'n {till with laugliter the vain tvil we $a lungs t 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe. ic Siovrn off 
Know, all the good that individuals find, h 008 
Or God and Nature meant to mere mankind, Hi MERA 


Reaſon's whole-pleafure, all the joys of ſenſe, * * 
Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Competence. | - 


REMON.. TRANCE AND conTeMrt 
8 r. PRIDE. 5 i 12 * 

＋ 0 — 11S 
OES greatneſs — ons of rank from in» 
firmities either of. 1 mind ? WII the 


he Par the gout, or fever, ſpare a prince any 
more than a ka 1 Whoa. old age comes to lie 


4 LIN Kin vl ah te 4 5 him df 
0 5 ntinels oubling 
and trebling 2157 and their watchfulneſ 


prevent the approach of deache Nay, if jealouſy, 
even ill-humoyr diſbecb his plneſs, will the cr | 
of his fa TM og ellore bis uy 

What comfort he redoing (i * 
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the reflection) awhile: ehe i colic) Ae Prothecherns 
vulture, tears his bowels, thut he jpwider#%mopy 
of crimſom velvet, fringed with gold? "When he 
pangs of the gout, or ſtone, extort from him: 
of agony, do the titles of Highneſs vr Mujeſty: wes 
CP into his ear? If hebe agitated? with ra 
the ſdund of Serene, or Moſt Chriltiaa/ 

vent his ſtaring, reddeningy anti gnailina whe 
teeth, like a madman? Would — of the 

tooth · ach, or an affront from an inferior, 'mbke' the 
mighty Cæſar hv pom was Emperour of che 


worlda Is „ tal 1 moIty . 9 boi 3 
aps Nr» $110 U * N 1605 1 
* CANDER, AND: SE T TIA U S. 
oirls* nr Supt «11a Une x1 2.1 wut 51 91 


ATHENS, long after che decline of che Revhan 
empire, ſtill continued the feat.of 3 
— and wiſdom. .T heodopic, — — 


repaired the ſchools; which barbarity xwas:ſofoving to 
fall, into decay, and continued thoſe ꝓtiſions tu mien 


Rn which avaracious governors had monop- 
ed.. 


| Un 191 (te? & n [ 1s 
In this city, and abont this period, Aleander and 
Septimius were fellow- ſtudents toge wins: Fry .The ts, 
the | mait Jubtile. reaſoner of all the Lyceum g the 
other, the molt eloquent ſpeaker in the academic 
&r0\Þ,.; Mutual admiration ſoon b friendſlup. 
Their fortunes were nearly equal, and they were 
natives of the two moſt celebrated —— in the 
world : Fer Alcander was of Athens, Beptimius 


rams from. — 189 N in 
In his ſtave — 8 for fome time 


, when. Alcander, aſter paſſing the firit part 

of, his youth in the indetence of philoſophy, thought 
length of entering into the buſy world; and, as a 
ep/previeus to this, placed his affections en :Hypa- 
da, dy vf. extfuilite beauty. The day of their 
11 nuptials was fixed; the previous ceremonies 


3 ; and nothing now remained bur 
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her being conducted in triumph to the apartment ot 
the intended bridegroom, 

Alcander's exultation in -his own happineſs, or 
being unable to enjoy any ſatisfaction without mak. 
ing his friend Septimius a partner, prevailed upon 
him to introduce tiypatia to his fellow-ſtudent ; 
which he did with all the gaiety of a man, who found 
himſelf equally happy in friendſhip and love. But 
this was an interview fatal to the future peace of 
both; for Septimius ne ſooner ſaw her, than he was 
ſmitten with an involuntary paſſion; and, though 
he uſed every effort to ſuppreſs deſires, at once ſo 
imprudent and unjuſt, the emotions of his mind in a 
ſhot time / became fo ſtrong, that they brought on 
a fever, which the phyſicians judged incurable. 

During this illneſs, Alcander watched him v. 
all the anxiety of fondneſs, and brought his miſtfeſs 
to join in thoſe amiable offices of friendſhip. The 
ſagacity of the phyſicians, by thefe means, ſoon diſ- 
covered that the cauſe of their patient's diſorder was 
love; arid Alcander being apprized of their diſcovery, 
at length extorted a confeilion from the reluctant 
dying er. | 

It would but delay the narrative to deſcribe the 
conflict between love and friendthip in the breaſt of 
Alcander on this occaſion ; it is enough to ſay, that 
the Athenians were at that time arrived at ſuch re- 
finemeat in morals, that every virtue was carried to 
exceſs, In ſhort, forgetful of his own felicity, he 
gave up his intended bride, in all her charms, to the 
young Roman, They were married privately by 
his comnivance, and this unlooked-for change of for- 
tune wronght as unexpected a change in the conſti- 
rution:of the now happy Septimius. In a'few days 


he was perfectly recovered, and ſet out with his fair 


parttier for Rome. Here, by an exertion of thoſe 
talents of which he was ſo eminently poſſeſſed, Sep- 
timius, in a ſew years, arrived at the higheſt digni- 


i .d44 be 4 »+ 4 *. wt i» 
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ties of the ſtate, and was conſtituted the city-judge, 
or prætor. | 1 fy 
ln the mean time, Alcander not only felt the pain 
of being ſeparated from his friend and his, miſtreſs, 
but a proſecution was alſo commenced againſi him by 
the relations of Hypatia, for having bately given 
up his bride, as was juggeſted, for money. His in- 
nocence of the crime lack to his charge, and even his 
eloquence in his own defence, were not able to 
withſtand the influence of a powerful party. He 
was caſt and condemned to pay an enormous, fine, 
However, being unable to raiſe ſo large a ſym at 
the time appointed, his poſſeſſions were conhicated, 
he himſelf was ſtripped of the habit, of freedom, ex- 
poſed as a ave in the market - place, and ſold to the 


higheſt bidder. | | „ 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaſer, 
Alcander, with ſome other companions of diſtreſs, 
was carried into that region of deſolation and ſterility. 
His Rated employment was to follow: the herds of an 
imperious matter, and his ſucceſs in hunting was all 
that, was allowed him to ſupply bis precarious ſub- 
liſtence. Every morning waked him to a renewal 
of famine or toll, and every change of ſeaſon ſerved 
but to aggravate his untheltered diſtreſs, After 
ſome years of bondage, however, an opportunity of 
eſcaping ollered; he embraced it with ardour; fo 

that, travelling by night, and lodging in caverns. by 
| 1 to, ſhorten a — ſtory, he at laſt arrived in 

ome. | Ihe fame day on which Alcander arrwed, 

Septimius ſat adminiitering juſtice in the 6-4 
W bither our wanderer came, expecting to be inſtant- 
Jy known, and publickly acknowledged, by his 

; Jarmer friend. Here he ſtood the whole day amongſt 
dhe crowd, watching the eyes of the judge, and cb. 


DEG: 65 be taken notice of; hut he was ſo much 
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dime vanoric A amongſt the reit; aud, ui the even- 
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ing, len he was going up to the prætor's chair, he 
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CW 2 
was brutally repulſed by the attending lictors. The 
attention of the poor is generally driven from one 
ungrateful object to another; for night coming on, 
he now found himſelf under a neceſſity of ſeeking à 
place to lie in, and yet knew not where to — * 
All emaciated, and in rags as he was, none of the 
citizens would harhour fo much wretchedneſs; and 
fleeping in the ſtreets might be attended with inter- 
ruption or danger: in ſhort, he was obliged to take 
up his lodging in one of the tombs without the city, 
the uſual retreat of guilt, poverty, and deſpair. In 
this manſion of horrour, laying his head upon an in- 
verted urn, he forgot his miſeries for a while in 
fleep; and found, on his flinty couch, more eaſe 
than beds of down can ſupply to the guilty. | 
As he continued here, about midnight, two robbers 
came to make this their retreat ; but happening to 
diſagree about the diviſion of their plunder, one of 
then ftabbed the other to the heart, and left him 
weltering in blood at the entrance. In theſe cir. 

mitances he was found next morning dead at the 
mouth of the vault. This naturally inducing a fur- 
ther enquiry, an alarm was ſpread; the cave was 
examined; and Alcander was apprehended and ac- 
tuled of robbery and murder. The circumſtances a- 
geinſt him were ſtrong, and the wretchednefs of his 
appearance confirmed ſuſpicion, Misfortune and he 
were now fo long acquainted, that he at laſt became 
regardleſs of life, He deteſted* a world where he 
had found only ingratitude, falſehood, and crtietry ; 
he was determined to make no deſence ; and, thus 
lowering with reſolution, he was dragged, bound 
with cords, before the tribunal of Septimius. As 
the proofs were poſitive againſt him, and he offered 
nothing in his owt! vindication, the judge was pro- 
ceeding to dGom Him to a moſt cruel and 1gnemimibus 
death, when the attention of the multitude was foon 
divided by another object. The robber, who had 
been really guilty, — ſelling tus plum 
| - 
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crime. He was brought hound to the ſame tribunal, 


and acquitted every other perſon of any partnerſhip 
in his guilt. Alcander's innocence, thereſore appear- 
cd, hill the ſullen raſlmeſs, of his conduct remained 
a Wonder to che ſurrounding multitude; bat their 
aſtoniſhment was {till further encreaſed, when they 
v. their judge ſtart from his tribunal to embrace 
the iuppoſed criminal: Septimius recollected his 
i9end, aud. former benefactor, aud hung upon his 
neck icli tears gf pity and of juy, Need the ſequel 
be related? Alcander was acquitted; ſhared the 
ſrlendihip and houdours of the principal citizens of 
Romeg lived afterwards in happineſs apy eaſe ; and 
left it. to be engraved on his, tomb, That 1 
cufriſtances are ſo deſperate, which. Provide 
not relieve. 2 bor 
)Srii F MS yt 1110 * 69 20191171 
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GENTLEMAN in the weſtern parts '6f England 


had two daughters at marriage eftate, theelder 


of whom was addreſſed by a perſon, whofe birth and 


fortune rendered him more than an equal match; 
but notwithſtanding theſe advantages, joined” to a 
molt, graceful form, and many great acconip 7 
of mind, the could not be brought to'bſten to bis 
courtthip with, any degree of ſatisfaction, while het 
younger ſiſter languithed in the moſt ardent ation 
tor-hun ;---ber love was of that pure and dilintereft- 
eg kind, that though by what he felt, ſhe Was too 
well convinced that ſhe never could be happy with - 
ou a return in kind; yet fo much did ſhe prefer his 
ſatisſagtion to her pwn, that ſhe did him all the good 
offices in her pqw-er with. her ſiſter :---their father 
ſoon diſcovered the different inclinations of his datigh- 
ters, and fearing he ſhould never be able to bring 
the eldeſt to abate her averlion, and loath to loſe the 

f Fog opportumty 
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opportunity of ſo a watch for one of them» 
"PP fain ave 1 to turn the current of 
the gentleman's affections to the youngelt ; but all 
efforts of that nature were wholly vain ;---his rea- 
ſon avowed the merits of rhe kinder fair,---it point- 
ed out the laſting comforts he might enjoy with one 
who tenderly loved him; but his heart refuſed to 
liſten to any other dictates than its own, and ſhut out 
all impreſſions but thoſe it had at firſt received: 
not all the diſdain he was treated with by the one, 
had power to abate the ardour of his flame; nor alt 
the loft, though modeſt tokens of an affection ade- 
quate to. her fiter's hate, could in the other kindle' 
the leaſt ſpark . al Kind look from the one tranſ- 


ported Him e but the tender glances- 
Jer 


of the Otlie ted only to add to his diſquietude. 
Thus'd4"the beautiful inſenſible, her hapleſs fiſt 
er, and deſpairing lover, unwillingly continue to 
torment each other, till one ill-fated day put a final 
period to-all uncertainty and vain dependence. 
The gentleman'had lately bought a little pinnace, 
beautify: dente and fitted up for pleaſure ;. 
to this he invited the two ſiſters, with ſeveral oth 
ladies and gentlemen, who lived near the ſea-ſi 
in order to give them a regale on board: The 
weather, being calm and clear when they ſet out, 
tempted them to ſail a conſiderable diſtance from 
ſhore; when, all at once, the aſpect of the heavens 
was cha ged, and, from a moſt ſerene ſky, became“ 
douded and tempeſtuous :---the wind grew every” 
moment higher, and blew ſo ſtrong againſt them, 


„ 


that, in ſpite, of their intention, they were borne 


ſtill farther out to ſea. The ſtorm increaſing; the 
veſlel being weak, and, as ſome ſay, the mariners 
unlkilful, it bulged againſt a rock, and ſplit at the 
bottom ;---the fea came pouring in on all ſides ; 
there was but à mometit between the accident and 
faking ;---every one was in the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion ;---the circuniſtances admitted no time for con- 

„JFC 


| -- £., wn 3 
ſideration;.—all jumped overboard, taking hold of 
thoſe they were the moſt ahxtous topreſerve ;---the 
gentleman catched the two ſiſters, one undef} each 
arm, and for a while, even thus entumbereq, com- 
bated the waves; but his ſtrength failing, there was 
an abſolute neceſſity to quit his graſp of the one, in 
order to ſave the other; on which, following the 
emotions of his gratitade, rather than his love, he 
let go the eldeſt of theſe ladies, and ſwam with the 
younger till he reached the ſhore. _. | 
One of the ſailors who had gone under His pro- 
tection, ſaw the diſtreſs of her, whom her lover had 
left floating, and catched hold of her garments juſt 
as ſhe was ſinking ; but deſtiny forbade ſuceeſꝭ to his 
endeavours; a Pillow, too large and boiſterous for 
human {kill or ſtrength to cope with, came rolling 
over them both, P> , plunged this unfortunate lady, 
with her intended deliverer, in the immenſe abyſs. 
Her lover, who had juſt eaſed himſelf of his 
burthen, beheld from the ſhore what had befallen 
- her, and not able to ſurvive the ſhock, turned to the 
lady he had preſerved at the experice of all he valued 
in life, and with a countenance full of horrour and 
deſpair, ſaid to her, © Madam, I have diſcharged 
my debt of gratitude to you, for the unſoughit . 
tion you have for me ;---I muſt now obey tſie calls of 
love, and follow her, whom to outlive would be the 
worſt of hells. With theſe words, they fay, he 
threw himſelf with the utmoſt violence aribrix the 
waves, which immediately ſwallowed him up. 
The young lady had neither power nor time to 
utter any thing to prevent ſo deſperate a deed, and 
only giving a great ſhriek, fell down in a ſwoon ;, in 
which poſture the was found by - thoſe, who, ſeeing 
the diſtreſs of the pinnace afar oft, were'comihyg to 
adminiſter what relief the occaſion would admit. 
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"ALEXANDER%'s FEAST. 
2d one” at the royal feaſt, for Perſia won, 

By Philip's warlike ſon: 
Aloft in awetul ſtate 
The god-EBke hero ſat +| 
On his imperial throne: — 41 
Hit valiant peers were plac'd around; 4 
Their brows with roſes aud with myrtles bound f 
So ſhould deſert in arms be crown'd. * 
The lovely Thais by his ſide 
Sat, like a blooming eaſtern bride, 
In flow'r of youth and beauty's pride. ; 
Happy, happy, happy pair! *| 


one but the brave, 


None but the brave, | * 1 ' 
None but the brave deſerves the fair. 4 
| Tünotheus lac'd on high, 5 | 4 | 


Amid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers touch'd the lyre: 
The-trembling notes aſcend the tky, 
| And heav'nly joys inſpire, 
The ſong began from Jove, 
Who left his bliſsful feats above; 
Such is the pow*r of mighty I ove!) 
A dragon's fiery form bely'd the God: 
Sublime on radiant ſpheres he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia preſs'd, 
And while he ſonght her ſnowy breaft: 
Then round her ilender waiſt he curVd, | 
And ſtamp'd an image of himſelf, a ſov'reign of the world. 
The liſt*ning croud admire the lofty ſound; 
A preſent deity, they ſhout around: 
A preſent deity, the vaulted roofs rebound 
With raviſh'd ears | 
| The monarch hears, 
Aſſumes the god, 
 Aﬀects to nod, 
And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. 


The praiſe of Bacchus then, the ſweet muſician fung; 
D Bacchus ever fair, and ever young: ,+ 

The jolly god in triumph comes; 

Sound the trumpets, beat the drums; 

Fluſh'd with a purple grace 

He ſhews his honeſt face; 
Now gives the hautboys breath; he comes, he comes! 


Bacchus ever fair and young, | 
Drinking joys did firſt ordain: 1 
| Bacchus 


La. F 


Bacchus' bleſſings are. Ne brig ol 111% ft ror 1 
Drinking i is the ſoldier's p Nl 4039iy bf dltinprrs F 
Rich the treaſure, 


sweet the pleaſure ; 7 ng 213 oA vw 


| | Sweet is pleaſure after pain, 1 . 

ö 1 (133 FY U 64d | As 510 
| F Sooth'd eee king ib yi Yain; 1 T bu 
1 Fought is battles o'er again; 

| And — he ronted all his foes; and thricehe flew abe dai — 

h The maſter ſaw the madneſs rife; Mi; mon bew 2A 


His glowin cheeks, his ardent edges: bak 
. e heav'n and earth defy” d, AN NE AG p _— * 


Chang'd his hand, and check'd his rige ds hat 
He choſe a mourntul- muſe | aſl? 16011 bay oe 203 992 


Soft —— to infuſe: "ied; nt zlid va woht 
and. ede, 1d eoldsqt ad HA 


He ſun 1 
By too ſevere a fate, hand viilsdg & blond 


Fall'n, fall ng fall'n, fall n, ned eid ni datos & do&4 


Fall'n "from hie high NA ,cHod? n vis 5H! | 
And welt'ring in his blood: n > rudny bak 

Deſerted at his utmoſt need, niglg vids no evoiiolynl 

By thoſe his former bounty fed, 1 3 2111 gi 

On the bare earth expoſ?d he lies, > maaticy «ds oT 

With not a friend to cloſe his hare: Te od bloed 
With down-cafſt look the 4 Gor fake! cally wot 
Revolving i in his alter d fy 0 1 — 2011 zilg boA 4 
The various turns of fate be] by n= 2 n 
And now and then a ſigh he e „ t'&iot ni A ors bas { 
And tears began to flow. „ »t2 bol zigfT 

nid HUN oT 


The mighty 2 to hes (51964 zaun 2A bo. 
That love was in the next degree: | 
was but a kindred ſound to move; aof udT 
For pity melts the mind to lo ye. 714 
— ſweet in Lydian meaſures * 157 16970 Slid/ 
Soon he ſooth'd his ſoul-to plea! ed 01 tom T 
War he ſung is toil and trouble; 75— 70 gtuhj‘u bn 
Honour — n Nr or 1001 d Hor blu) ( 
Never ending, 


fl: 4». J uva el 1h. 
Fighting ſtill, and 91 U Ketron 75 7 to 2} 


nnen 

If the © ck be worth · thy ee, tn i 4 
Think, Oh, think it worth enjo ana adn bela 
Lovely Thais fits beſide Meet aan! bobby bod 


Take che good the gods pro 


510381 (111 / k 
The many rend the Kies ene 175 nba ez; 1 jowp 19.1 
80 love was crown'd, C Wo PI: F Nux 7% 10d 10 
The prince, = — Pein, 6 bY; 67 o FH 
az'd on the fair .f 7b un 1's IL 1 dle 


Who caus'd his care 
8 fgh'd and look'd, , Ken d and look'd, 


gh'd nad lock d, aud bgh'd again: At 


E 8 ] 


At length, with love and witte at once oppreſſ'd, 
The 2 victor ſunk Ze her breaſt. | 


Now ſtrike the golden lyre again; 
A louder yet, and yet, a louder ſtrain. 
Break his bands of ſleep aſunder, 
3 8 him, Hke a 145 lin of thunder. 


N. the horrid fon 
1121 rais'd ap his heal; 


As awak'd from the dead; 
And amaz'd be ſtares, 9 
Revenge, revenge, T cus 
See the furies irie, . 0 
See the ſnakes that they rear, 119494 6 weidt's 3H 
How they hiſs in their hair, "1 iq 1102 
And the ſparkles that flaſh from ng U gun H 
Behold a ghaſtly band, 11944 9002 1 
Ae band! e et let H 
Theſe are Grecian were lain, aN 
net ane bak 
Inglorious on the — N Hund Rad 7 b. 115140 
Give the vengeance due em wartet erg Hens, 
To the valiant crew : © * n 9d 213 #0 
Behold how they toſs their torches on highs bit on div 
How they point to che Perfian abodes,; 1 1 0 * 
And glitt'ring temples of their Hoſtile 8%] — „Lol 
The Princes applaud, With a furious oy; n 24E . 
And the King ſeiz'd a Anttbeatt, with zeal to-:deſtowy Bl A 
Thais led the way, $430 ta bir 
To light him to bis 
And, like another Helen, fr'd another . 


Thus, lon 
Eve heaving billows 1 learn'd to blow, ' 
While organs yet were 2 it lee 
Timotheus to ee flute Are 1 7 108 
And fo oy i aul 2 1600 
Could {well the ſo _—_ rage, or kindle ſoft dave». „nals 
At laſt divine Cecilia came, + 1s 19934 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame: ntd ts 
The ſweet enthuſiaſh, from her ſacred Rorey! 1s fs 1 
Enlarg' d the = narrow bounds, 
And ed lengt 
With Ropes $ pot * 5 
Let old Tir _— yas Mn vice „r 
Or both divide the mth 119 h.m1e19 28'4 vol os 
He raig'd a ni6ttal 2 nes e m 
Sue drew an angel down. Tix 2113 16 Duo 
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h Aol bas IH. No? bach 
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198 MODESTY. 


KNOW no two words that have esl! more a- 

buſed by the different and wron interpretations 
uich are put upon them, than the two, Modeſty 
and Aſſurance. Io ſay, ſuch an one is a mpdelt man, 
ſometimes indeed ples, for a a es but at 
preſent is very often uſed hb, 11 gnify a the epiſh au k- 
ward fellow, who Haas neither 8850 breeding, polite. 
neſs, nor any knowledge of the world; 

Again, A man of aſſurance, though at firſt it 'bnly 
denoted, a pefſon of a free and optn carriage, Is tit 
285. uſually applied to a 1 ate Wi: th, you 
can, break h all the rul es 12 decency, and 
rality without a bluſh. * 

T ſhall endeavour, therefore, in this effiy, to 8 
thele words to their true _ ing, to prevent the 
idea of Modeſty from bein ounded with that 
of e and to . Impudence from 

for Aſſurance. | 
Fe were but todefine Modetty Ewald call it the 
reflection of an ingenuous mind, either when' a man 
has committed an action for which fie cenſutes. him- 
ſelf, or fancies that he is expoſed to the cenſüre of 
others. 

For this reaſon a man truly modeſ? is 48 ch ſo 
when he is alone, as in company; and as ſubje&-to a 
pluſh i in his cloſet, as when the eyes of pid wir 
. gre u b » 
9 1 do not remember? to have met with 5 y th 
of modeſty with which I am fo well pleaſed, as ha 
celebrated one of the young Prince, whoſe tather, 
being a tributary king to the Romans, it feveral 
comp plants Na” „ hin before the as a 
tyrant ; and oppre or, of his ſubjects. EE rince 


6 


Went 11 Rome to defend his father, but 6 af into 


— upon 
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L 107 5] 
unon him, was ſo oppreſſed. when it came to his 
turn to ſpeak, that he way unable to utter a word. 
The ſtory tells us, that the fathers were more "_ 
ed at this inſtance of modeſty and ingenuity, than 
they could have been by the moſt pathetic ora 
and, in, ſhort, ardoned the guilty father Hinges 
early omiſe N virtue in the 7 my 
Allurapce to be, The faculty of poſſeſſing 

a man's. ſelf, or of ſa ig and doing indifferent thin 
without any - unealmeſs or emotion in the min 
That which generally gives a man aſſurance, is 
moderate knowledge of the world; but above all 
a miud gh and determined bo 14 to do meth ng 
againſt, honour and decency, open 
aud e de e is, the natural conſequence of 
ſuch a reſolution. A man thus armed, if his words 
ations he at any time miſinter reted, retires Wa 
himſelf, and from a conſciouſneſs of his own integrity, 
allumcs force enough to deſpiſe the little cenſyres of 

Faye, or malice, | 

very one ought to cheriſh and encourage in him- 
ſelf lrg modeſty and allyrance I have here den 


A man withour aſſurance is liable to be made un 
by the folly or ill-nature of every one he con- 
ay with. A man without modeſty i is loſt to A 
of honour and virtue, 
1 5 more. than probable, that the Prince ; 


e bath theſe qualifications; i 10 a N 


eminent ce, Without aſſurance he would ne 
y > det e to: ſpeak beſore the molt abg 
bly in the world ; without modelty he Jed 
have leaded d the cauſe he bad taken wor 
though | it had appeaxed ever ſo ſcandalous. 
12 1 0 laid, it is plain, that moe 
ind afurance are both amiable, and may very W 
meet in the ſame perſon. When they, are 9 
mixed and blended together, they compoſe what v we 
endeavour to expreſs when we lay, a modeſt aſſur- 
ance ; 


Lo 7. 


unce; by which we * the ſjuſt mean be. 
tween baſhfulneſs and impudence. Bib hac ao; 

I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that as the fame 
man may be both modeſt and alſured, {it is alſo 
poſſible for the ſame pers angel both agpudenc 
and baſhful. Te noi 

; We: have frequent . of this odd king; of 
mixture in people of depraved minds and mear edu- 
cation; who though they are not able vo meet a 

man's eyes, or pronounce a ſentence without confu- 
ſion, can voluntarily commit the greatell, villainies, 

or moſt indecent actions. 2q 206 wot + 

Snob-2-perſcn ſeems to have! made a refalutio n to 
do il even in ſpite of himfelf,,and-it a all 

theſe checks and reſtraints, - En temper and com- 
n ſcem to have laid in his way ex, 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to ęſtabliſn 
this maxim, I hat the practice af virtue is the molt 
proper method to give a man a bees aſſurance 
in his words, and actions. Guile: always: geeks tp 
fliflter itſelf. in one of the extremes, and 18 ſome- 
An attended with both. „ ie ' 24 off „ min 

3 Vito 108 

5a On CHEARFULNESS., | 
"11 Hi HON" 
HAVE always s preferred Chearfulneſs co Mirth. 
Ihe latter iT — as an act, the former 
ths a habit of the mind. Mirth is ſhert and tran- 
cent, chearfulneſs fixed and permanent. H hoſe 
rob often raiſed into the greateſt * 
mirth, who are ſubject to —— 
of reelancholy:: on the contrary, arfulneſs,thavgh 
it does not give the mind ſuch an exquitte-gledhels, 
——— 

{18 UKE A m mat 
I = I 

ge ps . a 0 un 
mind, and * it. With a aner „ Ne pg pareant nah 


_— 8 It Ka it) Minne „At! IF 44 
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ems «ditpoſcti.to bp:utfable and! ebliging; but ruiiis 


. [Tg] 

Mencuf nuſtere printiples look upon mirch as too 
wanton and diſſolure fer af tate of probation, and 28 
filel itt a ertam triumph and infolence' of heart, 
ap Mcenſiſtene (with a life v hich is every moment 
ns tothe greateſt dangers. Writers of this 
complexion have — t the ſacred Perſon, 
* total abtheuprear pattern of pertection, was never 

nn ebmm done 1 fO5q tet 
Chearfulnels of mind is not liable to any of theſe 
e pt eng it is of a ſerious and compoſed nature; 
it doe not throw the mind into a condition impro- 
per for the preſent ſtate of humanity, and is very 


| wofifpicuons in the characters of thoſe, whoare look- 


Wl apo u, thebiproateſt' Philoſophers — the 
Heat Heft „ell ad among thoſe, WhO have 
delervedly eſtoemed en ain holy „„. 
u bf blugs 4 1 A toy | 
1:0f We confider chearfulneſs in 0 lights, with 
regatlecourtelves; to thoſe we converſe: ich; and 
th tResgrett — our being, it will not 2 tele 
Ai@ntiont icfelf u each of theſe uccounts- The 
man who is ny of this excellent frame of mind, 
is no in his thoughts, but a perfect maſter 
of all pl Ind fcuſties of In (ute Bis ima- 
ation is always clear, and his judgment undiſturb- 
455 His teinpbr is even and unrutiied;- whether 
acuotior ini ſolitude . He comes with a reliſh toall: 
——— has provided for him, taſtes adl 
pleaſaresofithe frac phe hich ard poured upon 
tin anddoes nov feel the full weight ofthoſeucoideng- 
ulbertsrwhidbmay.befal him tte 
Hf wel zobufider him in relation to the perſans 


irh Hh le cover es, it naturall/ produces love 
andi good w towards him. MWchearftił mind is nat 


umornelm thole, who come with its 
-A man binds: hin ſelf pleated; herd 
— by wirbithe thearulneſs flu 
panion: it 4s We a ſudden ſun{hine-that awakenva 
01. K lecret 


F wo } 


ery; delight inthe, mind,,/withont bexratzending to 
Ihe heart rejoices! of its q accord, and nat- 
— flows out into friendſhip and beneyolence 
towards the perſon, who! has ſo kindly an albeck ges 
te It to of oh of x 
When, I-conſider this chearkal; ſtate of Nimh in its 
third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant 
habitual gratitude, to the Author of naturg. An in- 
ward chearfulneſs is an implicit praiſe and thanxſ 
on Providence under all its diſpenſations e t is 
4 kind of acquieſcence, in the ſtate, herein we, are 
placed, and a ſecret approbation of che Divine w ail 
in bis cndnct towards ma. bbs Ile 
UA man, Who uſes his belt endeavours, t live: ac- 
— — the dictates of, virtue; and xight, reaſon, 
Has! two; perpetual ſources, of chearfulnels in the 
conſideration of, his own nature, and of that Being 
on whom he has a dependence. If he look in 
Himſelf, he cannot but rejoice in that exiſtence, 
which is lo lately beſtowed on him; and which,zpfzcr 
millions of ages,” will be - new, _ {till in its he- 
+. tow many ſelf. con ions; 
A mind, when it reflects on tliis its entr 
mo eternity, when it takes a view of thoſe j improve 
faculties, which in a few years, and even at its 
Abi ſetting out, have made ſo conſiderable a pxogr 
refs, and Which will be {till receiving an incrgaię of 
happineſs? The conſciouſneſs of ſuch a being {preags 
A perpetual diffuſion of joy through the, ſoul /s · dir: 
$4995 man, aud makes him look; upon hire very 
imnqment as more happy than he knows hawQtÞ-cqu- 
Ein e wigs nts eta bovil ben bas enn 
The, ſegond ſource;of chearſhilneſa to a good mind, 
as ven comſidaration of that Being om whom:ae, haue 


; andi lr whan, though We, behold 

—_ aß yet o inthe firft faint. diſcoveries of his Per: 
fettione, e Every, thing, that, xe can imagine as 
Areaty glorious, orf amiable. We find; quatclyes 


erer where upheld by ** . lune 
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el with *1/Immenſity of love and mercy. In ſhort, 
ve depe ay, 4 Being, whoſe power qualifies him 
to make ppy by an infinity of means, whoſe 
nels and . engage him to make thoſe happy 

who deſire it of him, and whoſe unchangeablenels 
will ſerutre us in this happineſs to all eternity. 
wat Such conſiderations, which every one ſhould per- 
petually eherth'in his thoughts, will banith from us 

all that ſecret heavineſs of heart which unthinking 
— are ſubject to when they lie under no real aftlic- 
tion; all that anguiſh which we may feel from any 
evil chat actually oppreſſes ns, to which I may like» 
wiſe add, thoſe little cracklings of mirth and folly, 
that E ter to betray virtue than ſupport it; and 
eſtabkſn it us ſuch an even and chearful temper, as 
tnakes us pleaſm to ourſelves, to thoſe with hom 
ve converle, | 40 Bin whom we were WED 
2 MIT: 1 16013 Fi 
13 PROSPER ITY. AN'D ADVERSITY. 
211 (41 144k LD 
ROSPERITY. ing Adverſity; the Saber r 
Providence, were ſent to the houſe of à rich 
Phenician merchant, named Velaſco, whoſe reſi. 
dence Was at Tyre, the capital city of that ling: 


7 is Mic FRI z 


'» Profperity, the eldeſt, was beautiful as the morn« | 


Hig and chearful as the ſpring ; but ——_ was 
ſorrowful-and iH favoured. {8 
\1IVelafey/ Had two fons, Felix ind rand“ 

were both bred to commerce, thongh — — 
cated, and had lived together from their inf fan in 
the fericteſt harmony and friendſhip. But love, 

fore whom all the affections of the ſouls are as the 
traces! of a ſhip" upon the oceun, which 4 
lot a moment, threatened! in an evil hour to ſet th 

at vhriunde; for boch were became enamoured with 
= beattties' of Proſperity. The nymph, like one 
* of the daughters of * gave * 
* 4 
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; | T a Y- 
n but, en av pid a pat tien heal anmtian, 
the. avowed a reſolution neyer tary, unlaſs her 
ſiſter, from whom, the ſuid, it Was impaſſihle for 
her to be long pe was married t the, lame 
time. f + by 004 Heid 191 bott bns 
; Velaſco, e eos — ſtranger tothe! S 
his ſos, and who: dreaded: everything, from their 
violence, to prevent conſequences, obbged them, by 
his authority to decide their pretenſions by: lots, each 
previouſly engaging in a ſolemn oath to marny the 
nymph that ſhould fall to his ſhare. | Ihe lots were 
 attordimgly drawn, ndProſperity became che wiſe of 
Fels, and Adverſity of Uranio. 1 gi 03; 
3b Son after the celebration af theſe unptials, Ve- 
lafco died; having bequeathed. to bis:e1deth ſon Fell 
the houſe . he dwelt, together with) the 
dateſt part of his large fortune and effects. 
The huſband of Properity was ſo. with 
the? gay diſpoſition and enchanting | beautids: uf his 
!bxide;- that he clethed her” in gold and-fibver;..and 
Adorned her with jewels of in tünable value. He 
bunt a palace for her i in che woods z ' he-tunried-riv- 
ers intd his gardens, and — their banks 
» with temples and vilions. Heentertainied at his 
table the nobles of the land, delighting' their ears 
with muſie, and their eyes with magnificence. But 
ane he beheld as — as Arm and the com- 
lbnsbof his yduth paſſed by unregarded. His 
1 alfo eras hateful in his ſight, and in pto- 
664% uf time he n mw doors of his ho 
be Mur againit him. S ifs 01 Hel Is 
bin But as the ſtreum gr * — loſes 
-itfelf among the vallies, unleſs confined by banks; 
„eat will the current of fortune be ditiipated,, m 
eſe boundeil by œt‚n my. Ii a fe years the ęſtate 
Hof Feli was waſted by extravagumce, his merchandiſe 
failed him by neglect, and his effeqs were ſeined by 
- the mercileſs hands of croditors. He upplied him- 
lelf for ſupport to . aud great men, _ 
of © ; : e 


E ang 7 
de lau felſted am made preſents to; but his voice 
hs is the volce of a ſtrunger, and they remembered 
not Nis fucet The friends whom he had neglected 
derided him in their turn; his wife alſo inſulted him, 
and turned her back upon him and fled: Yet was 
"his ede fb bewitched with her ſorceries, that he 
purſted her with intreaties, till by her haſte to aban- 
don lum, ber mafk fell off, and diſcovered to him a 
face 43 Withered and de formed, as before it had ap- 
peared youthful and engaging. ons Mt 

"of Har eds tradition does 
not relate With certainty. It is believed that he fled 
into Egypt, and lived precariouſly on the ſcanty be- 
nevolerted of a 'few friends, who! hat not totally de- 
Jerted0 him ard that he died, in a ſhort time, 

vreiched uud an ex. 
Let ud Tow return to Uranio, who,” as we bave 
| already obſerved; had been driven out of doors by 
tis brother Felix. Adverſity, though hateful to his 
| heart,; ind à ſpectre to his eyes, was the conſtant 
attendaint upon his ſte ps: And to aggravate his ſur- 
rou he received certam intelligence that his richeſt 
) veſſel was taken by a Sardinian pirate; that another 
; Vas loſt upon the Lybian Syrtes, and, to complete 
5 all, that the banker with whom the greateſt part of 
t its ready money was entruſted, had deſerted his cred- 


f tors and retired into Sicily, Collecting, therefore, 
$ the ſmall remains of his fortune, be pid adieu to 
b Tyre, and, led by Adyerſity through unfrequented 
) roads and foreſts over-grown with thickets; he capue 


at laſt to a ſmall village at the foot of a mountain. 
Here they tock up their abode for ſome time; and 
Adverſity, in return for all the anxiety he had ſuffer- 
ed, ſoftening the ſeverity of her looks, adminiſtered 
to him the moſt faithful counſel, weaning his heart 
from the immoderate love of earthly things and 
teaching him to revere the gods, and to place his 
vhale truſt and happintſs im their government and 
| protechon. — * 
7 ; 3 l 
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e 
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r 

5 80g humble, tauglit him to pH, the 
elles of his re 

uren them. 1% bits II i blog aA 
bean ſean Faid hey s by be gods a8 tobe lane 
« whom. they love: For I net only; train hem up 
* by ſevere diſcipline o ſutune glory, bot to 
© PrFPare 4 m receive Withra greaten:celidh, all 
* tush made rate , enjayments; as ar not in ent 


TY With, this tionary ſtate, Ax the) ſider when 


* bailed, eeks: ſhelter. in its inmoſt web, ſo the 
_ © mind; which I. afflit, contracts, its. wandering 
\; ow ghts, and flies for 'happineſe.toutſelfoc; It was 
Who xaifed the charattess. Cato, Sdcratas and 
« Timoleon to fo dihne a cheighüu and — map! 
e aden ad examples to every human age. 
Peritvaumy ſimiling, but treatherous, aer x — 2 | 
Ae thoſe, whom ſhe has ſeduceti) to be 
gurged by her cruel followers; Aug] A¹ñd 
Deſpe irg while Adverſity never ſails to lead thoſe 
« whom be inſtructed by her, tothe bliaullhabie 
E ot WITT 9. 
nig liſtened :o her words with great attention or 
ang as1he earneſtly iu her face, thedefermity,. 
of it ſeemed inſenſibly to decreaſe. By gentle. de. 
his averſion to her abated; and at laſt he gave 
HWholly up to her counſel and direction.. She 
ke 1 7 5 to him the wiſe maxim of che 
fopher, Ft 2 — my — —. 
PS i? neareit to SY aut 
* #fothing/::- She admoniſhed him to turn his 2 to 
the man ands beneath him, inſtead! of gazing 


0. . — live in pomp a ſplentlows.; andi in 


his. adureſſes to the gods, inilead of atking for diches 
and arity, to- pray fon a virtuous mind, a quiet 
lite, 8 puplameable life, aud a death full af good» 


1 Ut 2e 73 


ien 1 0. 8 
iofling.biw 40 be eyery day more and mate dom 


pard andireigned, tho gs x en 1 
f 24 * 4911 4 der 


; Azz 315th 


ws 1 
ler face nor delighted with her ſociety, the at lx 
addreſſed: in'the following manner. 
As gold is purged and refined from drofs by . 
(the fire, ſo is Adverſity ſent by Providence to try 
*and:improve- the virtue of mortals. - The end ob- 
tamed; my taſlc is finiſhed; and I now leave you, 
to go and give an account of my charge. Your | 
brother, whoſe lot was-profyerity, and whoſe con- 
dition you; ſo much envied, after having experien- 
cd the errour of his choice, is at laſt releuſed by 
death from the moſt wretched of lives(' Haßg  * 
6 has it been for Uranio, that his lat was Adv: If 
hom if he remember as he' ought, his life Will be | 
*chonoutable and his death happy? v1 coo 4 
Ar ſhe rod, theſe words, ſhe vanifhed ſtom 
his night: Hut, tough her features at that moment, 
inftead af inſplring their uſual horrour, ſeemed to 
difplay'a kind of languiſſiing beauty, yet, as Urũ, 
in spite of his utmoſt efforts, could never prevall 
upon Himſelf 10 love her, he neither regretted her 
departure, nor withed for her return i But though | 
he Tejvicet: in hex abſence; he treaſured up her co 
leln in hiv heart, and grew happy by the practice of 
them. 511115 76 „n TESTES 1692, Ji 40 
He afterwards betook himſelf agam to merchans/, 
dne; and having in a ſhort time acquired'a compe- 
| tency'ſuthcient for the real enjoyments of liſe, he 
| retreated 10 a little farm, Which he had bought f 
B that purpoſe, and where he determined to centinwme 
) the remainder of his days. Here he employed 
time in planting, gardening, and huſbandiy;' * 
quelling pattions, and in forming his 
mind by the leſſons of Adverſity. He tock great 
delight in a little cell or hermitage in his garden, 
which ſtood under a tuft of trees, . eucompaied: wih 
eglantine and honey-ſuckles. Adjoining to it WN 
cold bath, fonmed by a ſpring iffuing strom u reck, 
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and overothe door was writteu in large c 
the following inſcription. 
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Serbe en, 

| ery * 

Say, you who dare this he PY.; ny Mo dilga | ot 4 L 
What palace can diſplay e n vain? 1 55 ar 


He lived to a good old. age'; 0 ed. Mies 


and lamented, +» {+ rn 


17 vid 1 tens, tnomuls 7 2177 tt 1 


A L ME RITA; en, rn rex ther. wor 


110001 


8 „ „* De * „ 9% % nt nor leg at's 


WW. HDRAWN from all temptations that ene, 
The frauds of faſhion, and the ſnares of vice, 


Fro unc e 

To Ae ceng rl 1 write l red an 

Haut ant! — cender cut dne. 1 torts IC} 

0! che wee rub "I 16h regs," 1979 

My fan's trem ure; the' f the * malbod 

ens interrupt — hae — 'f art 407" 
bluſhes buru me, and my tags oerflay 3... ate hy 5, 

ut N now in ofits upon her claim, 


$ the fine Woe. and gives me u to oro 2100 1 of 
No more the anxious wiſh can I reſtrain, MO regentrele, 
Sen no longer can your child remain; % tige 
write, I muſt, each hope, ea h fe declare, 
PETER once og, 10 win a Nabe 5 elde > o 
ah! fcorn not then the moarifur nents 
: eve — = Ss and —— — curſe z d 51 (117 95; 


Nor ber chop ray LAST 2 deny... "IF A bo 
F oh where, ſh wall f the te e begin, va” 4995 


ere 
And whiere Gnclule the narrative of aut 695100 1270 
A Each dire circumſtance of guilt diſcloſe, rhe! 181973. 
Unload my jw and open all its woes? blgf 


„ mall I 
H ee F3 s Nrayza, by Unleh Tem?” tofT 


No xonimon Tanguage can the ſcenen exppeſs; |; to 2101) 
2 every line ſhould mark extreme . n 


F words, unequal all, we find . 
paint feelings of a wounded mind $21? to tbl: 7 
2 not the ſceibbler's vein, the ſongſter's art, Joa Ine 2 


cue wild genius of a vacant heart, wrt 00 


Fg ee Dimggia'd Ser; 4 oy oh 
he poet $ e oy | 
he frohics bf the I fer 5 jt of : tr 
8 Db: grief as MINE deſeribbc)' We 2c 


Full oft has: igorpion; he tom dien, Aunt 47 
Imag'd each anguith that a parent knew; . Hf 


Mead J 
At midni I nnd e 18 
Glar'd roand, g El TT T 4 
Seel e er e ee 
And gloom'd a pry 15 801 balmy « 7 ( 44 
« Behold, —ſhe ſaid, on the damp of be- : 7 


THIEN e re toy „e dür —_— w_ 


And on each muſcle fits intenſe deſpair; * n bar 
Sce how the paſſions ad neſtty in his Aires 
= vor d tra * . 

Ke Tan Lage pow d. eit. 144 


— * em moon, the veteran tells his palfi; 
Now ſinks oppreſs'd; now fadden ftarts —_ 


Hdhov Ul Wee; yur Ecgeny <bthe tap. N ” 
Tux DisTRESSES OF A DAUGHTER: 


F thoſe 2 7 ee amen ie 
ous 
every ages. . s [yp s es 


Bedlam is r * 

ntance Tarley's, — horing accompanied 
Im to ſeveral other ſhows, propoſed a ville. 
ley objected to it, becauſe, ſaid he, I think it an 
inhuman practice to expoſe the greateſt miſery with 
which our nature is afflicted, to every idle — 
who can ford" a trifling perquiſite to the k 
eſpecially as it is a diſtreſs which the humane. m 
ſee with the painful reflection, that it is not in their 
power to alleviate it.“ He was overpowered, how. 
ever, by the ſolicitations of his friend, and the 
other perſons of the party, (amongſt whom were 
om ladies); and they went in a boch to Moor- 
elds * 

Their Conductor led them firſt to the diſmal walk 

ſions of thoſe who are in the moſt harrid. ſtate 
incurable madneſs: The clanking -of chains, the 
wildneſs of their cries, and the imprecations which 
ſome of them uttered, formed a ſcene inexprefiibly 
ſhocking, Harley and hie COMPANIONS, e 
the female part of them ed their guide to re- 
turn: he ſeemed Feet Mi at their unealineſs, agd 
was with difficulty prevailed on to leave that 
the houſe without Pg oy ſame others * 9 
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L 45 7 | 
35 he expreſſed it in the phraſe of ckoſd wh keep 
wild beaſts for ſhow, Wene much better worth ſee- 
ing than any they had paſſed, being ten dme more 
fierce and unmanageab le. 
He led them next to that quarter ors thoſe re- 
Gde; Who, as they are not (dangerous to chemſelves 
or others, enjoy a certain vs va of ee 
1 to the ſtate of their jor 6 70 

Harley had fallen behind his 1 looki 

at. 4 man, who was making Þ endulums with bits o 
thread, and little balls of clay. He had . 


- ou: of a circle on the wall with chal 0 and 


ed their different vibrations, by inter. 


| with croſs. lines: A decent looking man came up, 23 
10 . maniac, turned to! Harley, and u Ac 
m/ t 


t gentleman had once been a ve — 
ed mathematician: „ e fell a ſucriſice; faid he, 
thei theory of comets ; for, having, with — las 
hour, formed a table on the res of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, he was diſappointed i in the return of one 
af choſe luminaries, and was very ſoon after obliged 
taſbe placed here by his friends. If you pleale to 
follow me, Sir, continued the — Þbetieve I 
ſhall be able to give you a more ſatisfactory account 
of the unfortunate people you ſee here, than the 
man who attends your . une, bow. 
ache and accepted his offer. 

u be next perſon they came up — hadifirawleds 
Variety of figures on a piece of ſlate. Harley had 
the, guriotitʒy to take a nearer view — them. I hey 


cpnſiſted of different columns, 1 the top of Which 


were marked, South -· ſea annuities,  India-ſtocky and 
three per cent annuities conſol. “ This, faid Har- 
er, was a geutleman well known in 
ge- Alley: He was Worth fiftyithouſand. Pounds, 

150 0 aſtually agreed for the purchaſe of an eiſlate 
he-weſt, in order to reuline his money but he 


with; the propnietar /abbut) the 'repairs of 
Fi garden-wall, and ſo _— to town to follow 


his 


1 my } 
his ld tradd of ſtock-jubbing/a little longer; when 


an unluchy fluctuation of lr, in which he was en. 


to an immenſe extent, reduced him at once to 
poverty and to madneſs. Poor wretch!' he told me 
t'othenlay;- that a the next payment of as 
opefs he ſhould be: tome hundreds above a plum.“ 
t as a ſpondee, — Iwill maintain it,“ knees 
rupted a voice-on his left hand. I his aſſertion Was 
followell Eu. a/ very rapid recital of ſome verſes from 
Homer. That figure, ſaid the gentleman, whoſe 
* bedaubed with ſnuff, was a ſchool- 
maſter of fore reputation: he came hither to be re- 
ſolved of fore doubts he entertained concerning the 
nronounciation of the Greek vowels. In 
Ege Gas ghelt, fits he makes Aer mertion of one M 
Bentley: an art 


01%. Ae dens)! Sir, are ahe motives of the | 


ateſt part of mankind, and a heated imagination' 
power e by which their actions are incited: the 
worlds inthe: eye of a opher, may be ſaid to 
be a -madhoufe,” It is true, anfwered 
Harley, tne of men are temporary maineſſ. 
— r fatal in their effects, 
zutn ont 910 

Feen Macedonia's madman to the Swede.” 

%% 1 * 

« It was indeed, ſaid the ſtranger, a very mad 

thing in Charles, to think of adding fo vaſt a conn- 
wyasRuſſa to his dominions ; that would have been 
fatal indeed; the balance af the norch would then 
haue Herm qoſt; but the Sultan and I would never 
have allowed: it, « Sir!” ſaid Harley, with no 
ſmall ſurpriſe in his countenance. — © Why, yes, 
anſwered thui othar, the Sultan and 1; do you know 
md d amcthe.Cham of ILartary.“ 

+ Horley was acgoog deal. ſtruck by this diſcove ; 
he bad prudence enough, however, to coriceal 
anazgment, and, bow ing us low to'the monarch as 
wollot 09 K%91 07 DIRU)3OR wh hk Uo 1114544; bly 
21% 
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"His digmiey required; leſt him iminediavely; and join. 
ed his compamions. b Hack Mo bas eee 
He found them in à quarter of the houſe iſt a. 
part for the inſane of the ether ſex , ſeve t of 
whom had gathered about the female vititors, and 
were examining,” with rather more de Xhan 
"SG 9 the [their 
"4 grit rat no ow 9: 
„Begeben feom the reſt ſtood ohe, 
anee had ſomething of ſuperiot ney : 1Her face, 
#ovph pale and waſted, was leſo Valid clan rhoſe 
Of the others, and mewed dejectiomiof that devent 
_ Kid! Which moves our pity 'unmixeddvithhorrout!; 


turned: The keeper 
Sbſer ved it: „ This, ſed —— 
Was Porn ce lde in her Coach ard ft. fl he ns be. 
if the ſtory 1 have heat be trete 
\lemant, her equal in birth; though by-wp 
er match in fortune: but 10e, Mey 18. ib id, 
and ſo ſhe fancied him as much as he did her. Her 
father, it ems, would not Hur vf Atirfigierrta ge, 
and thfeftenetl to turn her dit of dune; Waver the 
ſaw him again. Upon this the young — — 
took a voyage to the Weſt Inches, in 
rering his fortune, and of obtain his miſtreſs; 
but he was ſcarce landed, When he Was Leit ed With 
dne "of the fevers which _— "th! thoſe 
Alunds, and died in a few days; hamrrted every 
Ve tligt knew him. This news foo 
miſtrefs, Who was at the fame ue pheſſed bye her 
father to marry a rich miſerly fellow, 25 was ld 
Ferougli to be ee n, dewth! of her 
Lover had no effect on Per int prefer g he was 
vnly che more earneſt For her marriag eth ehe men 
Spe vided fr“ her; Afd a SS eden ther 
the Ye#h 67 Al oe, oN hetaverfen te 
0 other the- pedireed? v6: the 
God ould not 
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T ave 7 
per ſack cravley-+--hev father's afairs ſaon after wer 
to wreck, _ died ame NW, 2 
Theugh ſtory was told in very plain 5 
i had+perticalarly. qctradted Harley's notice: Bd 
— tribute af ſome tears. The unfortu- 
yaung lady had till now ſeemed entranced in 
97977 —— 
ſhe wore on her finger: ſhe, turned them now upon 
Harley, My Billy is no mare ! (ſaid ſhe) Do 
. . fer my Billy. 2—Bleflings on your tears?! 
weep {400,; but my brain is dry; and it 
— it burns!“ She drew nearer to 
— comforted, young Lady, ſaid 
vm Ries is in heaven.) Is he, indeed! 
ball w meet 4gain{—and ſhall that man, 
{poipting to che not be there? — Alas! Ian 
* ＋½—7&ö 1 1 have almoſt forgotten ta 
> rrp f,hcayen : yet I pray ſometimes; when I 
and ſometimes I ſing ; when am ag 
aa KN fhall dr een 
oH 120 bits od 2 
„Light be the earth on Billy's breaſt, * 
— U wirape bis grave.” |, 0 


Aal U. 


£ ina 


There ws a plaintiye wildneſs in 8 
— wichſtood; and except the 2 * 
not an unmqillened ye around her 

Do you weep again? ſaid the; I would | Not 


have yen waep 3—you.are, bke my Billy ;—you, arg, 


believe nd -t fo. he looked when he gave mg 
this ring; 3; poor: Billy n the laſt nen 
met 4 (4. 

14,2 Twas * the — roning-I love you 


for reſembling 
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8 this bit of ſtoff; will Von keep it fer "rp 
am a ſtrange girl — but my heart arid Y 1 
oor” heart ; 2 l burſt ſome day; feel af 
ats.”—She preſs'd his hand te her boſom, — 
Holding her head in the attitude of Nſtening Hark! 
one, two, three — be quiet, thou little tremnbler 
my Bin col! —»S»dut 1 had forgotten the rin FI 
She put it on his finger. —“ Farewel ! I muſt leave 
ou now.” —She would have withdrawn her hand; 
Harley held it to his lips.“ I dare not ſtay longer; 
my head throbs ſadly: farewel1”-<Shei walked: with 
a hurried ſtep to a little apartment at ſome diſtance, 
Harley food fixed in aſtoniſhment and pity! his 
friend gave money to the keeper, 25 looked ou 


His rin — put à couple of 'guineas into the man's 
hand :—*, Be kind to that anke. ig bur burſt 
n and left them. S's of 


+ & . TIF” 3 8 AAN 
5 16, jr , 2093601 199 g 41128 1 
ELEGY OP A NIGHTINGALE Er 
n 
OR E.viino loſt, renew the ftrajr 7 OT * [1 
** the ſad note upon the fo mg] 101 * 16 nt 
And as * ſhades uſurp the p den big WW 
The Qent — to the tale, , * 
Sore was the time ill far was the hour, * ue 9 * 
The thicket ſhook We 8 Wr r 
When from the topmoſt ws Apt | > 455 Ai 
I ſaw my huſband - trem ber dt 26 An 
eee Tn 
Beneath the brow of yonder breezy might 12 941 
Twas when the plumy nation fought 'the * ada ba 
And all, but ſuch as lov'd the night, ne 
That—as I ſat with all a lover's i 
(As was my cuſto WI 2x: hit 34 oh 


Dear Eluſino, ſudden left my fide, 
And abe e 4 form gf hn er d in views view 

For ſpbrt,. * e led at our hedd, 4 2011 1$2 4 
And, ec N Me 


tm6be feat ruce, 
4 Ss robber Lakes HL4l 7 wy uUILA 


lord dur haunt, aud thupder'd at the place. 8 


L 123 1 


-rhe Mas our ſhepherd's ſon - | ” 
The h ood old tenant of von cot | 


wy That ſhepherTy Id not fach a deed have done 
: ; Twas love td | that d ns to this ſpot. 


Kk Oft' as at * his homeward he bent, 


e? Ingrateful 


Marr the laborious taſk of y was o'er, | 
* Our mellow'd warbling ſooth'd him as he went, X 


» i 


Akron, is, th titude infpire? 

a Could . — | 

Fi „Could not the blameleſs leſſons of thy fire ; 
th . 'Reftrain thy barb' rous hand, from crimes like theſe? 
'C, 3 46HID 31101. 1318 y- « i 

12 | boy-—thon tyrant of the plain! "LOT 167 
his * A ba but Ws . haſt made, 
ou Or dt thou know-the virtues thou haſt lain, 
1's Aud view the gloomy horrours of the ſhade: _ 


ri Cai ces Benetd 404 katent youngtings Lav, 
In the moſs cradle which our bills prepar'd, + ++ 
2 Babes as they were the offspring of the day 
Their wings defenceleſs, and their boſoms bar'd: 
AdJADY 3% 
74 Jurely, Ae malice of thy kind, 
Thy pow'r to wrong, and readineſs to kill; 


ut In common pity, to the. parent's mind, | 
Woald ceaſe the new made father's blood to fp. | 


1 Haply—the time may come, when heav'n may give 
To thee, the troubles thou haſt heap'd on me. 

Haply-—ere well thy babes begin to live, 5 

Death Mall preſent the dart of miſery. 


| Juſt as the tender hope begins to riſe, n 


As the f. ther bugs her darlin | 
A As the we e xt Mow the 00 2993 | KB 


Aud the brealt throbs with all a parent's j6y; 0 4 
1 Then may tome midiight robber,—(cilWA' in = 
_ Reſoly'd on plunder, and on deeds, of d Fes 
Thy fairy ee n {poil . * 
| And to che knife—regn thy children's breath.”  / | | 
* In that ſad moment ſhall thy favage heart,; . 
Feel the keen anguiſh, deſperate, and wi , 
Conſcience forlo all deny 0 int 2 hene ne 
And juſtice whilyer—this is child for chi- 
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— Till the charm'd hind forgot that he was poor, 
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wa os heir een nne 
For orief obſtructs the 8 Ne anxious . 5 = 


"This waſted form—this ever-weep * 
1 the deep note of deſtitute SAG. 


* loed;this Bates with « fren nghe, fo Tren x 
:, Scarce can I cater for th ily wood 
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os. THE KNOWLEDGE or run works. 
DAE. 130 F > 1401! 
HING-has fo inch expidat's — of, lara. 
ing to contempt and ridicule, as their ignorance 
of — are known to all, hut, themfelyes. 
/Thofe who have been taught to conſiderotlia nition 
tions of the ſchools, as giving che laſt perfection to 
Human abilities, axe ſurpriſed to ſee men wrinkled 
with ſtudy, yet wanting to be inſtructed in the mi- 
nute circumſtances of propriety, or the | neceſſary 
forms of daily tranſaction; and quiekly ſhake; off their 
Teverence for modes af education, which the tid 
to 2 no ability above the xelt of — Cs. dig 
0 ooks, ſays. Bacon, can never teach the uſe of 
books. The ſtudent muſt learn by commerce with 
mankind to reduce his ſpeculatious to practice, and 
accommodate his knowledge to the purpoſes of life. 
It is too common for thoſe who have been bred to 
ſcholaſtic -profeſſions, and paſſed much of their time 
in academies where nothing but learning conteps 
honours, to diſregard every other qualification, : v 
to i e that they ſhall find mankind ready to pay 
homage td their knowledge, and to crowd about 
them for inſtruction. They therefore ſtep out irgp 
their cells into the open world, with all the con!!- 
-dence of authoxity and, dignity of importance ; they 
book round about them at once with ignorance and 
ſcorn om a race of beings, to whom they are equally 
unknown and equally contemptible, but whoſe may- 
vers they avaſt nk, A with abe opinions ng they 
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muſt comply "they deſire "to paſs their time kap 

er merino e 
1 . tnat diſdain With which ſcholars are in- 
clined to look on the common buſineſs of the world, 
and the unwillingneſs with which they condeſcend to 
learn What is not to be found in any Rem of 
philoſophy, it may be neceſſary to co chat tho“ 
admiration is excited by abſtruſe reſearches and re- 
mote Yiovoveries, yet pleaſure is not given, nor atfeg- 
tion conciliated, but by ſofter accompliſhments, and 
qualities more eaſily communicable to thoſe ab b 
ne Who can only converſe upon queſtions, out 
which only 4 ſmall part of mankind has R 
falfibiertt to make them curious, muſt lole his days b 
umoclab filence;' and live in the crowd of life with- 
out d companion; He who can only be uſeful in 
great occaſions, may die without exerting his abilities, 
and fand a helpleſs ſpectator of a thauſand vexatians 
which fret aa happineſs, and which nothing is re- 
qulred to remove but a little dexterity of condu& 
and readineſs of expedients. 44 0! 
No Yegree of knowledge attainable by man is 
'able to ſet him above the want of hourly aſſiſtance, 
or to extinguiſh the delire of fond endearments, and 
tender officiouſneſs ; and therefore, no-one thoukt 
'think" it anneceſſary to learn thoſe arts by which 
friendihip may be gained. Kindneſs is preſerved. by 
à cotiftant reciprocation of benefits or interchange of 
pleaſures; but ſuch benefits only can be beitow od, 
others are capable of receiving; and ſuch plea- 
fures only imparted, as others are qualitied to en- 
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* 7 12 | en SOT fare? 
Buy this deſcent from the pinnacles of art no han- 
our will be loſt; for the condeſcenſions of learn 
are always overpaid by gratitude. An: elevat 
getius employed in little appears, to ue. the 
imile of Löiiginus, like the fun in his evening de- 
clmation, he remits his ſplendour but retains hi mag 


nitude, and pleaſes more though. he dazzles leſs. 
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Mi ost ont why mig 1 tor Debt * 
ADVICE T0 Wet MEN zxTeR ING INTO THE 
W. SRL Dr imo eee 

. 11 n öh ny une 10t ont in boy 
Sai has ben 4 that fewwre better qua- 
led to give others advice, than thofe wohd have 
takefi:theifes of it themſetves ſo in this reſgect I 
find r rfectly authorized! ro offer mine q and 
ve to throw together afew obfervations 
ee man's conduct ori his en. 
ing into Beg as it is call. 
eg uſuab way among youn men who have 
nocroſolytioh of their ors, is firſt 20 af one Friends 
advice, and follow it for ſome time/>thentglaflo ad. 
vide e another, and turn to": thin ;orſorref a third, 
- ſtill ewes} always —_—_ 11 "However; every 
© thanps!6f this nature is for: oh e/worſe;; people may 
tell Ri of your being unfit for ſome peruliar occu. 
ations ini lift but heed them not; whatever em. 
ploymettr. you follow: with perſevermce!antl 0 

will be found fit for you; it will be your 

youth and comfort in age. In learning the useful 
part? of every "profeſſion, very moderate abilities 
Will ſuffice : er. abilities are generally obnoxious 
to the poſfeſſors. Life has been compared to a race; 
ben the iuſton ſtill improves, by obierving, that the 
n fee ever the moſt 7 2 do '{tray;from the 
Surfer + 1 4 i n vim 
29T $1ktiow one profeſſion: — is enough fbr one 
man to know; and this, whatever tlie profeflors' 
My tell you to the contrary, is ſoon le B 
contented, therefore, with one good employment; 
for H you. underſtand two at a wu people' will 
88 in neither. s 0 ethq 02 Þ+ 
210% 'and-a Taylor. once ed to con- 
verſe cogethec . Alas i cries the/ Thylory, whatian 
unappy poor creature am II If ꝓeople ever take 
it Hits theip heads to tive without clothes, I am un- 


dufte z hade mo other: trade to have recourſe to.“ 
Yau E Indeed, 
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* Indeed, friend, I pity you ſincerely, replies tht 
Conjorer ; but, thank heaven, things are not ſo had 
with me: for if one trick mould fail, I have a hun- 
dred tricks more for them yet. However, if at any 
time you-are reduced to beggary,, apply to me, and 
] will relieve you A famine overipread the land 
the Taylor made a ſhift to live, becauſe his cuſtom- 
ers could; net be without clothes; but the poor Con- 
wih all his hundred tricks, could find. none 
chat had money to throw away : it was in vain. that 
he promiſed to eat ſire, or to vomit pins; no ſim 
creature w Nd relieve him, till he Was at laſt-oblig. 
et to beg from the yery Taylor whoſe. calling ho- hed 

formerly de ſpiſ ed i 111 TO 1116 YN 
„There are mo; abſtruftions more fatal do 
than pride and neſentment. If you muſt reſent fins 
juries ut all, at deaſt ſuppreſs your indignation till 
you become rich; and then ſhew away. Ihe re- 
ſentment uf a poor man is like the efforts of a harm« 
lets it{ectitoc{ting 3 it may get him cruſhed, but carts 
not defend him. Who values that anger which | is 


tonfermed andy in empty męenaces ? % leere 


Once opon a time a gooſe fed its young by a 
pond- Ide and a gooſe, in ſuch circumſtances, is al- 
ways extremely: proud, and exceſſively punctilious. 

2 animal, without the leaſt deſign to of- 

fend, happened to pals that way, the gooſe was im. 
mediately at it. The por ſhe ſaid, was hers, and 
ſhawonrld maintain her right in it, and ſupport her 
handur, While the had a bill to hiſs, or a wing, — 
futter In this manner the drove away ducks, 

— > nay, even the inſidious cat was lee 

to ſcamper. A lounging maſtiff, however, 

ed to paſs by, and tliought it no harm if he ould. 

lap-> 3 water, as he was thirſty. N 

1 went him like a fury, d at 
ob freak. and flapped him with her feathe 

ers. Tbe dog grew angry, aud had twenty times 


« hind bo give her: à ily np but ſuppreſſing his 


wort indignation, 
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Kidipnation, becadſe hid maſter 43s wIgh, "OA 
take thee, cries he, for beef ee, 
neither arent nor weapons to fight, at leaſt ſhould 
be uvil” bo laying, he M ent farward te the-pond, 
quenched his tlürſt, in ſpite of the / gpoley AM fol- 
lowed his maſter. 

„Another obſtruction to pe, fort e of youth | is, 
that, while they are willing e offence from 


ine, they are alſo er * of giving, no: 
az {uit 


y ny 'F po hence Fey abe 
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qi Tp Painter of eminence was once relobvalf ro ro =1 

92 2 Which thould pleaſe the whole world. 1 
fore, he bad drawn a re, 4 it 

was exhaulted, it vas'expofed'in the þ 

5 0 Et-place, with directions at che hatta far 

every ſpectator to mark with a braſh, that lay by, 

mb and feature which ſeemed. ErFOnepus, 

; ſpectators came, and, in general, e e 

xc esch, willing to ſhew his taſte in fee 

Ke whatever he thought proper.” won, Fi 

2 came, he, was ro ag 4 10 0 if 


e 


12 rks of diſa obation. e e dne 

f Ts aol „the next > he. Was reſo] y Bake to try 
different manner; lin 

5 that eve 15 255 Ii net; 
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chat, had Ke Fboebved 
de character | of approbation. © | 7 Kies the 


Painter, 
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Fk ares 1 
Painter, Fnow. find, that the beſt way to 0 
the world, i fa greys pleaſing ou if of | 
ol M1. in nh 07 20 
ON Tab DUTY or MERCY Ab SIN 00 
CRUELTVY TO BRUTE AN r 
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| S the lou ind mercy of God are ne all 
ere „from the hi rational to 


love 0 ve loye mercy are not to 
nl e circle of our own fri wn 


ara | neighbours; nor Limited t o the 
quires, and 14 Tn, c 
our n rank, ſhape, and capacity ; W are 
e extended ig every object of the love and nid 
* the un 3 parent; who, as he is righteos 


e 23 3 to every creature e 


| [EYE / inſtance of wantan AF. and op oF 
85 the 2 in he will * * wor in 


to Here and unmerited pain 
if be pu LS 


other man, his tormentor would do him 
unjuſtice.; and from a ſenſe of the injuſtice in bis 
Gale, now that he is the ſufferer, he mult 
infer, that if he were to put another man of feel 

0 the ſame unneceſſary and unmerited pain 15 
the n w ſufters, the a in himſelf to af Jo 
Won d be 1781 the fa as the injuſtic in 
tarmentor to him Therdhere the man of — 


| and. juſtice will not put . man to 3 


e bp will it Oh a e her 
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de is nhwilling ſhould be done to himſelf. Nor will 
he take any advantage of his own ſuperiority of 
firength, or of the accidents of fortune, to abuſe 
them to the oppreſſion of his inferior; becauſe he 
knows · that in the article of feeling all men are equal; 
and that the differences of ſtrength or ſtation are as 
much the gifts and appointments of God, as the 
differences of * underſtanding , cotour, or ſtature: Su- 
periority of rank or — may give ability to com. 
municate happineſs, (and ſeems fo intended ;) bim 
K can give no right to inſlict unneveſſary or unmerit. 
ed pain. A wie man would impeach his ])] wil. 
dom, and be unworthy of the bleſſing) of A $o6d un. 
ceritanding; if he were to infer from thence, that he 

Rad a right to deſpiſe or make game of a fool or put 
him to any degree of pain. The folly of the too! 
ought rather to excite his compaſſion, and demands 
the wiſe man's care and eention'to dme en 
take care of himſelf. OE OT ee 
It has pleaſed God the becher full me üb br 
er ſome men with white ſkins; and other Wir black 
eins: but as there is neither merit ner demerit In 
complexion, che white man (notwithſtanding the 

of cuſtom and prejudice) can hade nb right, 

by virtue of his colour, to enſlave and tyrannize over 
a2 act man; nor has a fair man any richt to tel. 
; abuſe, aud infult a brown man. Wer db 1 be. 
e that a tall man, by virtue — his /ffatitre; has 
Ade right to trample a dw4 under Ins foot, 
For, e man be wiſe or fooliſſi, white" or 
black; fair or brown, tall or hort, and L add 
rich or or" (for it ĩs no more 4 mats cbieg to be 
poor, ir is to be a fool, or a dwarf, or black, 
or tawny,) fuch he is by God nt g and, 
ab ſtractedly conſidered, is neither a fubject for pride, 
nor ay object of contempt. Now if wen, 
the” differences of their pbwers of the miiid and of 
their eohplexion; ature, àtid accidents of fortune, 
d nrg to any one wane right e but vr inſult 
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any other man on account of theſe differences ; fog 
the ſame reaſon, a man can have no natural right ta 
abuſe and torment a beaſt, merely becauſe a beaſt 
has not the ent powers of a man. For ſuch as 
the man is, he is but as God made him; and the 
very: ſame . is true of the beaſt. Neither gf them 
can lay claim to any intrinſic merit, for being ſuch 
as they are; for before they were created, it wag 
impoſlible that either of them could deſerve; and at 
their creation, their ſhapes, perfections, or defects 
were invariably; fixed, and their bounds ſet which 
they cannat paſs. And being ſuch, neither more 
nor leſs than God made them, "there is no more. des 
merit in a. bealt's being. a beaſt, than there is, merit 
in a man's heing a man that is, their is ueither merit 
dor demenit in either of them. 

1% A brave is, an animal no leſs ſenſible of pain 
than a man. Ile has ſimilar nerves and or af 
ſenſation ; and his cries and groans, in caſe of violent 
impreſbons upon his body, h he cannot utter 
kis complaints by {peech ar human voice, are 2 
kropg indications to us of his ſenſibility of pain, ag 
the criaꝶ and groans of a human being, whole. lan- 
guage we. do not underſtand. Now as pain # wes 


WE - 
ve aue all averſe to, our own ſenſibility of 
thauld teach us to commiſerate it in others, to 2 

ate it it pobible, but never wantonly ar 
Yun — . As the differences among = 

Fe wag pug" are no bars to their feelings 

to neither the ditference of the ſhape of a — 
Fon: that, of a man-exempt the brute from 


teelinga 
vilea ns bare on. apr to ſuppole it... Bug. 
thape, or figure. is, as the appointment of 
45;complex4on: or; ſtature, And if the diiference 
ae, or ſtature does not convey to one man. 
a right-t0.deſpile and qbule. another man, the ditfeg,, 
ene of ſhape: between a, man and a bæute, caunog 
ye, to a man auy right 19; abuſe — — 
Fer be. wha.mada. may. and may ta din in 


4 com- 


1123211 
"AmPtexion Or Nature; mad wan du Arhretonhfer 
in ſhape or figure. And in this tafo likewite there 
is neither merit nor © demerit ; *eveiry 1.creature, 
eee man or brute, bearing . thar-thape:wthich 
the Wiſdom judged melt expedient to an- 
fwer the end for which the W — 
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A TREATISE ON EDUCATI ON. 


| few ſubjects are mute ineratiing — 
A* ſo few have been more frequently u ritten upon, 
than the education of youth. Vet it is a little ſur. 
Prifing, that it has been treated — or 
or the advantages chat reſult from it, boch to ind. 
viduals and to ſociety; and have expatiatod in the 
praife of what none have ever been ſo hardy. as to 
call in queſtion. er l 
Inſtead of giving us fine but empty. 
pon this ſuhject; inſtead.of indulging -each-bis par 
ticular and whimſical ſyſtems, 22 
ter if the writers on this ſubject had treated it in a 
more ſcientific manner, repreſſed all the ſallies of 
* injagination; and given. us the reſult af their abſer- 
"vations with didactic ſimplicity. Upon this ſubject, 
*he*fmalleſt errours are of the moſt dangerous con- 
ſequence; and the author ſhould venture the impu- 
tation of ſtupidity upon a topic, where his ſlighteſt 
_©geviations may tend to injure the riſing generation. 
However, ſuch are the whimſical and erroneous: pro- 
fd uctions written upon this ſubject. Their authors 
Rave ſtudied to be uncommon, not to be juſt; and, 
at preſent, we want a treatiſe upon education, not 
to tell us any thing new, but, to explode the errours 
_ with have been introduced by the admirers of nov - 
It is in this manner books become numer- 
2 belts a defire of novelty; produces a —— 
5: books are required to deſtroy the former. - 
of 1 shall, , fem: "chought 
tr feurls upon 
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is ſubject, Which, though known, 
been attended to by others; and ſhall diſmiſs, : 
to pleaſe, while I ſtudy only Ea ang 
Ihe manner in which our youth of 2086 2 
at preſent. educated, is, ſome in, freg-( 
city, bus the far greater number in ecke 
about town. The parent juſtly conſult 
of lis Tlald, and finds an education in the country 


tends to promote this, much more than a continuance 


in town. - Ius far he is right; if there w 
poſpbility of having even our = 
ta 
$ 


little ovutof: town, it would certainly 
_—_ 1 qc of, perhaps, the mind 

ut may be thought whimſical, Hut it is 
4 Gave found, by experience, that, they, 
-whoi live ſpent all 1 hy — not 

an.etieninagy bit, but even 

"_— when I have ſaid that the oO, 
urg preftrable to free · ſchools, as being in the, un- 
try, ichib is cgrtainly the only advantage I. can allo 
he th u mtheru ie. it is. impoſſible to conceiye the ig- 
norurice ofithbſe! who take upon them the im t 
truſt vi education. Is any man unfit , 
prodetiions ! he finds his laſt reſource in ſetti 
#ch6el.-; Do any become bankrupts in trade 
still ſermpa 2 and drive a trade 192 
"way, hen all others fail: nay, I have been told of 
''bughers! and barbers, who have turned {chgol- 
maiters and, more ſurpriſing ſtill, made — 2 
"bv — vofailion. 


Could We think ourſelves in a country of online 


— ould it be conceived that we have any re- 
gard for poſterity, when ſuch are permitted to. take 


the charge-ot-the-morals, genius, and health of thoſe 
dear lirthe. pledges, ho may one day be the guard- 
Janw-of ho tike-citaof Eurupe; and Who may, ſexve 
dg the homo and)bulwprk of their aged parents? 
ae 2 it: below the ſtate? Is it 
1 indulge che caprice of the i ant with the 
5 M * diſpoſal 
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| 
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{tate to take charge af all its cr vis as For the 
ſia or 'Sparta, might at i prefent be inconvenient ;' but 
ſurely, with great eaſe, it might. caſt an eye to their 

urftroctors, Of All profeſſions in ſociety, I do not 

know a more uſeful, or a more ble one, than 

a ſchool-maſter ; at the ſame time that I —— not ſee 


any more enerally deſpiſed, or whole n are 
fo il rewar 


Were the Falaries of khoolmaatiirs to be aug 
mented from a. diminution of uſcleſs ſinecures, how 
might it turn to the advantage of this people ! a 
Pe e bom," without fattery, I may, in. . 

reſpects, term the wiſeſt and greateſt upon earth, 

t while I wottld reward the deſerving, „ would 

iſmiſs thole-ntterly unqualified for arr employ- 
meint: in ſhort, I would make the bilineſs? of a 
ſchool-maſter every way more reſpectable; hy en- 
creafing ek ſalaries, and ee only wen ef 
v5 tien. 

i true, ve have already {choolangfters aps 
po ted, and they have ſome: ſmall ſalaries: but 
Where at prefent there is only one ſchool- maſter ap 
Pointed, there ſhonld at leaſt be two; and where. 
ever the ſalary is at preſent twenty pounds, it ſhould 
be a hundred. Do we give immoderate henefucs 
to thaſe who nftruet ourſelves, and thalk-we deny 
even fubſittence to thofe who inſtruct dur Muldnen? 
Every member of ſociety ſhonld be paid in propor- 
tiom as he is neceſſary; and I WIH be bold eheuph 
to ſay, that ſchool-maſters in a ſtate, art more n · 
ceſſary than clergymen, as children Rand.an mort 
need of inſtruction than their parents 

But inſtead of this, as I have already dend, 
. > fot them to board, in che chuntry to the moſt 

tet of men that can he;1 9 But, 
1600 —— the maſter a neacuſaent, the 
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c us 7 
either in learning or, ſpirit, invited 16 
——— e e and kept there 3 
rofrt being a com ition, an 
To the children fond of hi og po give your 
«. ehi} to be educated to a rg, ſays a Sphüalo- 
pher to à rich man; < inſtead of one llave, you will 
then have two. 1 
It were well, however, if parents, upon fixing 
their children in one of theſe houſes, would examine 
the abilities of the uſher, as well as the maſter ; for, 
white ber 4 are told to the contrary, the uſher is 
ripe”: rms perſon moſt employed in their on 
If then, a gentleman, e- putting | 
by ta one of theſe ouſes, ſees 
ed by the maſter, he may depend upon it, that he is 
| egat by the boys: the truth is, in 


equity due 
— —_— — endeavours to 22 they are 


ghing-ſtock of ſchool. Ev 
trick ge upon the uſher; the oddity of 
dreſs, or his langua „are a fund of 
eternal ridicule : the maſter himſe now and then, 
caftnot” Med joming in the lan ; and the poor 
uretch, #ternally reſenting this 1 | uſage, ſeems to 
lvean d ſtate of war with all the family. This is a 
very proper perſon, is it not, to give children a rel- 
ih for earning * They muſt e learning very 
much, wien they ſee its profeſſors uſed with ſuch 
litele ceremony. If the uther be deſpiſed, the father 
may d alfured kay dad will never be properly ins | 
ſtructypd | (1 2. 11 | 
(Buvder me ſuppoſe, that there are me ſthools' 
without" theſe ' inconveniences, where the eg 4 | 
anduſhers- are men of learning, reputation, à 
aſſiduity. If there are to be found ſuch, b. > | 
nat e prized in a ſtate ſufficiently. oy ca 
learn true widow n a public ſhoot -by a year; 


than dy a private edutation in five; le is not from 
matters, bud from rn —— lern a "pl cas 
ledge o the "warld;* tht 
r TIC 13. 1 M 2 9 _ ber 
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. Wh ment tut frequently” the 
when 0h Picture of Fae, great World? and 
all the ways of pany 152 practiſed in à public ſchool 
in miniature. It is true, a child is early made ac- 
quainted with ſome vices in a ſchool; but it is — 
to know theſe when a bey, than ve 
them when a man ; for their noyelry lay 1550 
irreſiſtible chartns.” ö * + 9! 
In a vibe education, boys erh 5 Neben 
ance; and if the parents and Friends v uld” pive 
them leſs money upon their ufval viſits, di? be 
much to their advantage; ſince it may juſtiy be ſaid, 
1 eat part of their diſorders ariſt f. om ſur- 
Bl L gula gua 2 = Howl 
5h 33 to the article Kun health it Hay amiſs 
8 erve, that Mr Locke, ahd. 9 have 
1 cht children ſhoufd be itrred' & did, to 
and hardihip, from their voutn ;- Düne My: 
e Was but an indifferent phyſician” Habit; 1 
Lt has great influence over our conſbrations, 
5 we have not preciſe ideas upon this ſubject. 
We know, that amon ſavages, ant even amon 
peaſants, there are fonnd” chiftrett bort wi 
5 conſtitutions, that they croſs rivers' fun. 
ing, endure cold, thirft, hunger, afict of 
ecp, to a ſurpriſing degree; that, when they hap- 
to fall lick, they are cured without the help of 
| pen by nature alone. Such e es are ad- 
„duced to perſuade us to imitate their manner of edu- 
on, and to accuſtom ourſelbes hetimes tb ſupport 
ws 45 ſe fati | But had theſe'/gehltnericedn- 
ered firſt, How! many lives are loſt ht this; afceric 
Pracuce had they conſidered; that" thofe Hrag es 
and peaſants are generally not fo long Ned as A 
„hp have led a more indolent life; that the more la. 
borious the life is, the leſs 0 \ulonsisthe cotrtytry 2 Had 
they conſidered, that whatph ars dall the Stamina 
Vis, by fatipue and la dome Tiga ant? thus 


anticipate old age. tne the. -number - who mo a 


* 4 
he thoſe rude. trials, bears no proportion o thoſe who 
10 die in the experiment. Had theſe Aang een prop- | 
501 erly conſidered, they would not have thu extolled 
105 an education begun in fatigue and hardihips. Peter 
ter the Great, willing to inure the children of his ſea- 
ht men to a life of ſhip, ordered that they ſhould 
we only drink ſea-water, but they unfortunately all 
Ul died under the trial. xe 
er. But chile I would exclude all unneceſſary labours, 
"i yet ſtill I would recommend temperance in the high- 
be eſt degree. No luxurious diſhes with high ſeafohing, 
id, nothing given children to force an appetite, as little 
mY ſugared or ſalted proviſions as poſſible, though ever 
1 ſo, plealing ; but milk, morning and night, thouſd 
Ms he their conſtant food. This diet would make them 
we more healthy any of thoſe ſlops that are uſually 
to cooked by the miſtreſs of a boarding-ſchool ; beſides, 
1 . it corrects any conſumptive habits, not unfrequently 
1 found amongſt the children of city parents. | 
ns, As boys ſhould be educated with temperance, ſo 
I ; the firſt greateſt leſſon that ſhould be taught them is, 
* to admire frugality. It is by the exerciſe of this 
op virtue alone, they can ever expect to be uſeful mem- 
hn. bers of ſociety. It is true, lectures continually re- 
ig peated upon this ſubject, may make ſome boys, 
ap- when, they grow up, run into an extreme, and be- 
of come miſers; but it were well, had we more mi- 
ad. ers than we have among us. I know few charac- 
"I ters more uſeful in ſociety ; for a man's having « 
ore Ml anger or ſmaller ſharer of money lying uſeleſs by 
fn. hin,, no way. injures the commonwealth; fine, 
Mic. 8 tbould every miſer now exhauſt his ſtores, this mighr 
ges Make gold more plenty, but it would not encreaſe 
ney the commodities or pleaſures of life ; they would 
12. (till; remain as they are at preſent: it matters not, 
iad WM |-theretore, Whether men are miſers or not, if they 
ina be only 4 orious, and, fill the ſtation ' they” 
hus Wl RYE. cholen..,, If they deny themlelves the he- 
2 k 6 Ind] celliries 
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Inſtead, therefpre of rimiddces,okirhvipraiſe 
young men of ſpirit; Wh go through d variety of 
adventures, and at laſt — a -hfe of diſſipation, 
folly; Add been: in — awc. 


the tender mind, than either Tom — 
Andrews; or a humdred others, 'wheve — 
the only good quality the hero is not poſlefſed of. 
Whew our ſchool-maſters, if any of them due ſenſe 
ta draw up ſuch a work, thus employet; it 
be much more ſervieeable to thewipupils,. 
chan all the grammars and ö 


publiſh theſe ten years. 26717 29trond oY 
Children | ſhould early be inſtrucbed in [the:!a6ts 
from which they may afterwards draw the / greateſt 
advantages. When the wonders of nature are never 
ed to our view, we have no great deſire to 
become acquainted with thoſe parts of learning 
which pretend to account far the phænomena. Oue 
of the antients - complains, - that as ſotm as Young 
men have left ſchool, and are obliged! to vorwerſb in 


the world, bey fancy themſelves — wrark "7 
new region. Ut cum in forum venerint exiſti- 


ment ſe iu aliam terrarum orbem delatut.. ? We 
ſhould therefore, early inſtruct them in the experi- 
ments, if 4 may fo expreſs: it, of knowlecige, and 
leave to matirer age the accounting forth ſcau⁰jẽ, 
Bus, dnſtracl of that, — WR I-14 natural phil oſ 
ophyi ini colleges, they haye mot the lealt,ourolity. 
for _ parts of the ſiegeo whichvaro propole 4 
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their inflation; they have never before” teen the” 
hænomena and conſequently have no — to 
the renſons. natural philoſophy, there. 
bore, bermade their in ſchool; by this means 
it would in co become their amuſement: n 
In ſeveral of the machines now in ufe; there 
would be ample field both for inſtruction and amuſe- 
ment; the different — — the ar- 
— magne e city, experi- 
the rarefaction and rs re of the air, 
— upon elaſtic bodies, mi oy tbein 
idle hours, and none ſhould be — play to 
ſee ſuch experiments but fuch as thought proper 
Ar fit then it. would be ſufficient if the inſtruments, 
arid this effectig of their combination, were ons 
ne ww z the cauſes ſhould be deferred to a matuver” 
age, or to thoſa times when natural curiofity _— 
us to difcoves: the wonders of nature. 
placed-in this world as a ſpectator ; — 
of: nenn at all the novelties about him, and not 
till, :toes he deſire to be — 
the cauſes that create thoſe wonders. nultkge 
What Inhave obferved with regard te natur 
J would extend to every other ſcienco 
what fever. We ſhould teach them as many” of the: - 
facts as were pothble, and defer the cauſes __ 
ſeqmed.of themſelves deſirous of — 
miad thus leaving fchool, ſtored with 
experiences of ſcience, would be the — 
warldi:$or:othe: college courts ; and, »fuchw: 
yauth;mightagtappear fo bri or ſo talkariuo a 
thaſe —— — bright, es and cauſes” | 
of fone of the Senses, pet be w make à wiſer ' 
nan, and would retain a more laſting paſſon ſun 
leuers, than he who was early burdened with the 
diſagroeabla iiſtitutions of effect: and aufe. 
In hiitory, ſuch ſtories alone ſl ud. be laid before / 
them as might catch the im ination : mibead of this 
ag? — iged to roll * the:c' 
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four empires, as they are called, where their mem- 
ories aye burdened by a number of difguſtin 
names, that deſtroy all their future reif for oun: 
hiſtorians, ho may be termed the trueſt teachers of 
wiſdom. Min gn err 16a 
Every ſpecies of flattery ſhould be carefully a · 
voided; a boy who happens to ſay a fprightly thing 
is generally applauded ſo much, that he ſometimes 
continues a coxcomb all his life after: Ile is reputed 
à wit at fourteen, and becomes a blockhead at 
twenty. Nurſes; footmen, and ſuch; ſhould there. 
fore be driven away as much as poflible. I was 
even going to add, that the mother: herſelf ſheuld 
Tile her pleaſure, or her vanity, — — 
titers happens to ſay a or al ſmart thing. 
'Thoſe modeſt lubberly ——— 
ſpitit, generally go through their bufineſs with more 
cafe to themſelves, and more ſatisfattiom to their 
inſtructor s. 0 e oh tw acts ionmt 210 
There has of late a gentleman appeared; /who 
thinks the ſtudy of rhetoric eſſential to u perfect edu- 
—— That bold male eloquence, whichroften, 
without plèaſing, convinces, is generally deitr nyrd 
dy ſuch inſtitutions. Convincing/tlogquenue'is in- 
finitely more ſerviceable to its poſſeſfor than the: molt 
florid harangue or the moſt pathetic tones that can 
he 8 and the man who is thoroughly con- 


— 
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imſelf, who underſtands his ſubject, and the 
rage” he ſpeaks in, will be more apt go. dilence 
"oppoſition, than he who ſtudies the force of his 
Perieds, and fills our ears err 
inds are deſtitute of convicti on. 
lt was reckoned the fault of the orators at the de- 
' dine of the Roman empire; When they had been 
long inſtructed by rhetoricians, that their periods 
were ſo harmonious, as that they could be dung as 
well as ſpoken. W hat à ridiculous figure muſt one 
of ' theſe gentlemen cut chu,.¾i! ea nig! ſyilables, 
and weighing words, when he ſhould plead 
1 | caule 
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tauſe of is cherit! TV- architects were can-· 
didates for the building a certain temple at A. 3 
che finſt hararigued the crou d very learnedly upon 
the diſſerent orders: uf architecture, and ſhewed them 
in what manner the temple ſhould be built; the other, 
who got up after him, only obſerved, that what his 
brother ad ſpoken he could do; and thus he at 
once gained his cauſCCG. d vir A 
To teach men to be orators, is little leſs. than 7 
teach iim to be poets; and, for my part, I ſhoul 
have too great a regard for my child, to wiſh, him a 
manor in a bookleller's ſhop. 51D 80.208 | 
Another pamon which the preſent age is apt to | 
run into i 8 * * all things — 
lun s;uthe ſcionces, muſic, the ales, | 
— Thus the child ſoon n 2 Taker 
in all but a Maſter in none. He thus-acquires, a 
faperſicial fondneſs for every thing, and? only ſhews 
his ignorance when he attempts to exhibit his (kill, 
As Þ-deliyer my thoughts without method or con- 
nectium ſo tho reader muſt not be ſurpriſed to find 
me onct more addreſſing ſchool-maſters on the pre- 
fent merhod obteaching the learned age ich 
is commonly by liceral tranſlation. w ak 
— 22 ys 5 to. travel a journey, whether 
thoſe parts of the road in which they found the 
atett difhculties, would not be the moſt Rrongly 
he W -remembered?; Boys who, if I may continue the al- 
Ice zuſion, gallap through one of the antients. with the 
his . -affiltance-of a tranſlation, can have but a very flight 
ur acqmaintanc either; with the author or his 1 8. 
4 It is by the exerciſe of the mind alone that à lan- 
le- guage is learned g but a literal tranſlation, on the 
oppdtite page, leaves no exerciſe for the memory 
xls at all; Ache boy will not be at the fati | of re- 
as WI membening, hen his doubts are at once {atisfied by 
ne glance ot che eye whereas, were every word ta 
es, WH he tought, from, a. dictionary, the learner would at- 
N 2797 ssl ple „. ale - 2 tei 
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tempt to remember them, RW himſelf the trouble 

locking out for it for the future, miner + 
eo: continue in the ſame pedantic ſtrain, of all the 
various grammars now taught.in the ſchools about 
town, I would recommend only the old ο 
ane; I have forgotten Whether Lily's, or an emenda. 
tion of him. The others may be improvements; 
but ſuch improvements ſeem, tome, only» mers 
grammatical niceties, no way influencing tha learn- 
er, but perhaps loading him with trifling ſuhtilties, 
which, at a proper age, he muſt be at omg pain 


to for et, Ry T {6 TORT une 

| Whatever pains a maſter may tale to make the 
learning of the languages agrecable ww: bis pupil, he 
may depend upon it, it will be at firſt extremely un- 
pleaſant, The rudiments of every languaga, there. 
fore, mult. be given as a taſłk, not as an amuſement, 
tempting» te deceive children imo inihructium of 
kiud, is only deceiving . ourſelves ;. and I know 
no paſſion capable of conquering a child's natural 
kzmefs, but fear. Salomon hes {ad-it.before me:; 
nor is there any more certain, though perhaps more 
Hagreeable truth, than the proverh in verſe, 00 
well: known to repeat on the preſent G It 
is very probable that parents are told of: ſame maſters 
who never uſe the rod, and conſequentiy are 
thought the propereſt inſtructors for their children; 
but; though tenderneſs is a requiſite quality in an 
wſtruttor, yet there is too often the trveſt ten- 
derneſs in well - timed correcti an. o 1 
Some have juſtly obſerved, that all paſſiam ſhould 
be baniſhed on this terrible occaſion; but L Yi 
not how ; there is a frailty attending human - mature, 
that few maſters are able to keep their temper 
whilſt hey correct. I knew, a gaod-naturedman/ he 
was ſenſible of his own, weakne(s in this reſpect; and 
conſequently had recourſę to che falowing expedient; 
to prevent his paſſion rom, M1 
che hae time adminiſter jultics with porn 
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Whenever how of his pupils colt «fade: be 
ſummoned a jury of his peers, I mean of the 
of his om or the next claſſes to him: his accyſers. 
ftood forth; he had liberty of pleading in his o 
defence, and one or two more had liberty of 

endin . — when found guilty by the 
ry beg acted d to — . 
in the — — had previous orders to puniſh, but 
with lenity > By this mean the maſter took off the 
odium of puniſhment from himſelf: and the foot. 
man, between whom and the boys there could not 
be oven the tliphteſt intimary, was placed in AA A, 
nenen e eee ee 
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LANGUAGE, now ACQUIRED. | 


9 language e! en without any externa 
— When we take a view of the crea- 
tion, the order and degrees of things, how admirs 
able is dhe gratlation through inanimates, vegetives, . 
animaves; Up tb rationals! — In the loweſt claſs of 
beings. Rand inanimates; which exiſt, indeed, but 
without: any figns of life and increaſe, without 
leaſt approach to vegetables, its next in rank. e 
getables 9 ly exiſt; they flourilh, MS 
grow, they live, they increaſe to a ſtate of an . 
propagate their ſpecies, wither and die. Plants 
proach to animals, ſhewin wing a kind of ſenſation at, 
extremes of heat and cold. Yo vegetables are 35g | 
— by um ele gance, and in ſome: ſort, with a , 
of dan „all the qualities of animates. 
Wau Gower is fa to be tender, alive, dead; the 
— Paþrew with corn, that they laugh ane 
in 3 ard whe} little hills to rejoice on every fideo... 
s aggin: stand hig her ; theſe are voluntary a 
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uſeful and moſt abuſed creatures, which will do every 
thing but ſpeak : ſome birds indeed will attempt even 
this, ſo far as to utter a few words, but are by no 
means able to carry on any regular diſcourſe in a 
chain of. reaſoning and argument: No; this is the 
peculiar of rationals, the higheſt in order and dignj. 
ty. Under the appellation of rationals may be com, 
prehended the human ſpecies, the angelic order, and 
even God himſelf. us_we diſcern a great par. 
ticipation, a wondrous analogy, yet a real and prop. 
er diſtinction between the orders of beings: As ; 
vegetable is to an animal, ſo an animal is to a ra. 
tional, man to an angel. Man is a compoſition the 
moſt ſurprizing in the world; he partakes of the 
- Deity, and of ſomething, inferior to animal; —is a 
mixed kind of being of the vegetative, animate, and 
rational ;——nay, has the contrary feeds of, weakneſ; 
and ſtrength, of right and wrong, of death and im- 
W 5 — in his 1 6 $a: bi 
Ihe capacities of reaſon and language were given 
to man even with his breath, though whhout the 
immediate uſe of either. Ihe powers are certainly 
innate, but not the application and exerciſe, any 
more than are our ideas, which ariſe equally from 
education, experience, and ſtudy, It is education 
alone that * — above — brute; for man, tho 
he be born with a capacity powers ſuperior to 
any other being in the creation, and cm {gar in his 
thoughts and inquiries beyond this ſyſtem, yet is he 
the weakeſt ; and, till his native powers are awaken 
ed by external afliſtance, the leaſt knowing and 
moſt helpleſs. View a child at the birth, in the 
cradle, with leading-ſtrings, up to manhood, and 
anſwer, © What hath he which he did not receive!“ 
Did he ſpeak? Surely it cannot be ſaid, that language 
and its attendant reaſon ever came naturally to 
child, as hunger and thirſt, as whiſtling to birds, a 
bleating to lambs. | The firſt voice uttered by every 
iufant is crying; -this is all that, from mere nature 
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che wiſtom of a Solomon has. to boaſt. Children, 
were they excluded from human ſociety, might per- 
haps catch a few inarticulate noiſes from other ani- 
mals; but moſt certainly would have no language, 
no regular diſcourſe, any more than thoſe children 
mentioned by Herodotus. —The ſtory is this. I he 
Egyptians and Phrygians contending with each other 
about priority of exiſtence, Pſammeticus, king of 
Egypt, ordered a ihepherd to bring up two children 

rivately by the ſuckling of two goats, without the 
2 of any human voice, imagining, that they 
would of themſelves ſpeak the language ot that peo- 
ple, which was firſt in nature: But * only ſound 
they could utter was beh, beh, which they had learnt 
of their kind nurſes the goats.—A certain king of 
India (fays Purchaſs) cauſed thirty children to be 
brought up without any communication with the 
human ſpecies, purpoſing to be of that religion 
whereunto they ſhould addict themſelves ; but, as 
it is well remarked by the hiſtorian, neither could 
they ever ſpeak, nor would he ever addict himſelf to 
any religion.— It was a maxim with Lycurgus the 
n that, as children 2 the 

ublic, ſo their education ought to be taken care of 
by the ſtate, which even led him ſo far, as not to 
truſt the education of children to their parents, leſt, 


through a blind indulgence, and miſtaken fondneſs, 


they thould neglect their education, and at once e- 
nervate both their bodies and minds. — Ludolphus, 
in his luſtory of Ethiopia, makes mention of a bar. 
barous people, who, tor want of proper inſtruction, 
run wild in the fandy deſerts, and, inſtead of lan. 
guage, have only an inarticulate noiſe. 


Successts or PETER Tur GREAT, Ap us 
TRIUMPHANT ENTRY INTO P ETERSBURG. 


F VERY one was at liberty to enrich himſelf with 
the ruins of Charles's fortune. Frederick Wil- 
liam, che new King of _ who ſeemed to be as 
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fond of war as his father had been of peace, was the 
Hrit who put in for his thare of the ſpoils. He ſeiz- 
ed Stetin and part of Pomerania, as an equivalent 
for four thouſand crowns which he had advanced to 
the Czar and the King of Denmark. George 
Elector of Hanover, now become King of England, 
had likewiſe ſequeſtered mto his hands the duchy of 
Bremen and Verden, which the King of Denmark 
had alligned to him as a depoſit for ſixty thouſand 
piſtoles. In this manner were divided the ſpoils of 
Charles XII. and whoever poſſeſſed any of his do- 
minions as pledges, became, from their ſelfiſh and 
intereſted views, as dangerous enemies as thole who 
had taken them from him. 

With regard to the Czar, he was doubtleſs the 
molt formidable of all his enemies. His former loſles, 
his victories, - his very faults, his unremitted perſe- 
verance in acquiring 2 and in communi- 
cating that knowledge to his ſubjects, and his inceſ- 
fant labours, had jultly entitled him to the charac. 
ter of a great man. Riga was already taken; Li. 
vonia, Ingria, Carelia, half of Finland, and all the 
provinces that had been conquered by Charles's an- 
ceſtors, were now ſubjected to the Ruſlian yoke. 
Peter Alexiowitz, who, twenty years before, had 
not a ſingle veſſel in the Baltic, now ſaw himſelf 
maiter of thoſe ſeas, with a fleet of thirty {hips of 
the line. 
One of theſe ſhips had been built by his own 
Hands. He was the bett carpenter, the beſt admir. 
al, and the beſt pilot of the North. There was 
not a difficult paſſage from the Gulph of Bothnia 
to the ocean which he had not ſounded. And having 
thus joined the labours of a common failor to the 
turious experiments of a philoſopher, and the grand 
deligns of an emperour, he arrived, by degrees, and 
a courſe of victories, to the rank ef admiral, in the 
ame manner as he had become à gencral in the land- 
: {ervice. | 1249, \ , 
DUE, While 
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While Prince Gallitzen, a general formed under 
his auſpices, and one of thoſe who ſeconded his en- 
terpriſes with the greateſt vigour, completed the 
reduction of F & took the town of Vaſa, and 
heat the Swedes, the Emperour put to ſea, in order 
to attempt the conqueſt of Aland, an iſland in the 
Baltic, about twelve leagues from Stockholm. 

Fe ſet out on this expedition in the beginning of 
July 1714, While his rival Charles XII. was keeping 

is bed at Demotica. He embarked at Cronllot, a 
harbour which he had built a few years before, abour 
four miles from Peterſburgh. Ihe new harbour, 
the fleet, the officers, the ſailors, were all the work 
of his own hands; and where-ever he turned his 
eyes, he could behold nothing but what he himſelf 
had, in ſome meaſure, created. 

On the 15th of July, the Ruſſian fleet, conſiſting 
of thirty ſhips of the line, eighty gallies, and a 
hundred half-gallies, reached the coaſt of Aland. 
On board of theſe thips were twenty thouſand ſol- 
diers: Admiral Apraxin was commander in chief 
and the Ruſhan Emperour ſerved as rear admiral. 
On the 16th, the Swediſh fleet, commanded by vice- 
admiral Erinchild, came up with the enemy; and, 
though weaker than they, by two thirds, maintain- 
ed a night for the ſpace of three hours. Ihe Czar 
attacked the admiral's thip, and took her atter a 

engagement, a 


Ihe ſame day he landed ſixteen thouſand men on 


the iſle of Aland; and having taken a number of 
Swedifh ſoldiers, that had not been able to get on 
board of Erinchild's fleet, he carried them off in his 
own {hips. He returned to his harbour of Cronilot 
with Erinchild's large ſhip, three others of a leſs 
fe, one frigate, and fix gallies, all which he had 
taken m the engagement. 

From Cronſlot he ſet ſail for Peterſburgh, follow- 
ed by his own victorious fleet, and the ſhips he had 
taken from the enemy. On his arrival at Petert(- 

„ N 2 burgh, 


— — 
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durgh, he was ſaluted by a triple difcharge of a 
hundred and fifty pieces of camon. He then made 
a triumphant entry, which flattered his vanity ſtill 
more than that at Moſcow, as he received theſe hon- 
ours in his favourite city, a place where but ten 
years before there was not a — hut, and where 
now there were thirty four thouſand five hundred 
Houſes; in a word, he ſaw himſelf at the head 
not only of a victorious navy, but what is more, of 
the firſt Ruſſian fleet that had ever appeared in the 
Baltic, and amidſt the acclamations of a people, 
to whom, before his time, the very name of a fleet 
was not ſo much as known. 
© "The carry into Peterſburgh was accompanied with 
much the ſame ceremonies as that into Moſcow, 
The Swediſh vice-admiral was the chief ornament of 
this new triumph, Peter Alexiowitz appeared in 
the proceſſion as.rear- admiral. A Ruſſian nobleman, 
called Romanodowſky, who commonly reprefented 
the Czar on theſe ſolemn occafions, was ſeated on a 
throne ſurrounded with ſenators. *To this noble. 
man the rear-admiral * preſented a acrotmit” of his 
victory; and, in reward of his ſervices, was de- 
clared vice-admiral. An odd ceremony, but extreme- 
ly neceſſary, in a country where/military(fubordina- 
tion was one of the novelties which the Czar want- 
ed to introduce. „ „ anpionott ot bed VIOT 
The Emperour of Ruſſia, now victorious over the 
Swedes by ſea and land, and having aſſiſted in ex- 
pelling them from Poland, began to,domineer there 
in his turn. He acted as mediator between Auguſtus 
and the republic; a glory, perhaps not inferior to 
that of creating a king. This honour, and, indeed, 
all the good fortune of Charles, had fallen, to the 
mare of the Czar; who, it muſt be o ned, made 2 
better ule of theſe advantages; for all his fucceſſes 
were ſo managed, as to comribute th the,intere of 
his country. If he took a ton, the beſt artiſans in 
it carried their families. and their tnduftry're' _ 
urgh, 
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burgh, The manufactures, the arts and ſciences of 
the provinces which he conquered from Sweden, 
were tranſported into Muſcovy. Thus were his do- 
minions enriched by his victories z a circumſtance that 


makes him the moſt excuſeable of all conquerors. 


Sweden, on the contrary, deſpoiled of almoſt all 
her foreign provinces, had neither commerce, mon- 
ey, nor credit, Her veteran troops, which were 
formerly ſo formidable, had either fallen in battle, 
or periſhed with N Upwards of a hundred 
thouſand Swedes were {ſlaves in the vaſt dominions of 
the Czar ; and near the ſame number had been fold 
to the Turks and Tartars. The human ſpecies 
ſeemed viſibly to decline in"the country; but the 
King's arrival at Stralſund inſpired them with frellz 


hopes. | 

Re Ehe refpect and admiration which they had form- 
erly entertained for his ſacred perſon, were {till ſo 
ſtrongly rivetted in the minds of his ſubjects, that 
the youth came from the country in crowds, and 
voluntarily offered to enliſt, tliough there was not 
a ſufficient. number of hands left to cultivate the 
ground. 7 N ey | | 
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\HHORROURS or WAR. 
| 1810 mnt ff : 

OW had the Grecians ſnatch'd a ſhort repaſt, 
2L VAnd buckled on their iuing arms in h 
Troy rouz'd ay ſoon ; for on that dreadiul day 
The fate of fathers, wives, and infants lay. 
3 RR pour forth all their train; 
Squadrons on ſquadrons cluud the duſty plain; 
Mon, ſteeds,. and chariots, ſhake the trembling ground : 
The tumult thickens, and the ſkies reſound. 
And now with ſhouts the ſhocking armies clos'd, 
To lances lances, ſhields to ſhields oppos'd, 
Hoſt aga iuſt hoſt their hadowy legions drew ; 
The ſounding darts in iron tempetts flew; 
Victors and . 6 Joie promiſcuous cries ; 

ad dying groans ariſe ; | 

With ming blood the ſlipp'ry fields are dy'd, 
And faughter'd heroes Gyell the dreadſul tides 
k 4 N 3 Long 
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Long as the morning beams — bright, 
O'er heav'n's clear azure ſpread the ſacred light, 
Promiſcuous death the fate, of war conſounds, 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wounds. 
Bur when the ſun the height of heav'n aſcends, 
The fire of gods his golden ſcales ſuſpends 
With — — In theſe explores the fate . 
Of Grecce and Troy, and pois'd the mighty weight. 
Preſs'd with its load the Grecian balance lies 
Low ſunk on earth; the Trojan ſtrikes the ſkies. 
Then Jove from Ida's top his horrours ſpreads; 
The clouds burſt dreadful o'cr the Grecian heads; 
Thick lightnings flaſh; the mutt'ring thunder rolls, 
Their ſtrength he wither:, and uiumans their ſouls. 
Before his wrath the trembling hoſts retire, 
The god in terrours, and the ſkies on fire. 


HANNIBAL ro nis SOLDIERS, 


1 KNOW not, ſoldiers, Whether you or your pri- 
J foners be encompaſſed by fortune with the ſtricter 
bonds and neceſſities. Two ſeas incloſe you on the 
right and left ;—not a ſhip to flee to for eſcaping. Be- 
fore you is the Po, a river broader and more rapid 
than the Rhane, behind you are the Alps, over 


whick, even when your numbers were undiminiſked, 


vou were hardly able to force a paſlage. Here then, 


folders, you muſt either conquer or die, the very 
firſt hour you meet the enemy. But the ſame fortune 
which has thus laid you under the. neceflity. of fighting, 
has ſet before your eyes thoſe rewards of victory, 
than which no men are ever wont to wiſh for greater 
from the immortal Gods. Should we by our valour 
recover only Sicily and Sardinia, which were ravillied 
from -our fathers, thoſe would be no incuntiderable 


prizes. Yet, what are theſe? The wealth of Rome, 


whatevet xiches ſhe has heaped together in the ſpoils 
of nations, all theſe, with the malters of them, will 
be yours. Lou have been long enough employed in 
driving che caitle upon the vaſt mountains of Luſitania 
and Celtiberia ; you have hiterto met with no reward 
worthy of the labours and dangers you have under- 

gone, 
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e. The time is now come to reap the full recom- 
penſe of your toilſome marches over ſo many moun- 
tains and rivers, and through ſo many nations, all of 
them in arms. This is the place which fortune has 
appointed to be the limits of your Jabours; it is 
here that you will finiſh your glorious warfare, and 
receive an ample recompenſe oft your compleated 
ſervice. For I would not have you imagine, that vic- 
tory will be as difficult as the name of a Roman war 
is youu and ſounding, It has often happened that 
a deſpiſed enemy has given a bloody battle, and the 
moſt renowned kings and nations have by a ſmall 
force been overthrown. And if you but take away 
the glitter of the Roman name, what is there, 
wherein they may ſtand in competition with you? For 
(to ſay nothing of your ſervice in war for twenty 
years together with ſo much valour and ſucceſs) 
from the very pillars of Hercules, from the ocean, 
from the utmoſt bounds of the earth, through ſo 
many warlike nations of Spain and Gaul, are you 
not come hither victorious? And with whom are 
you now to fight? With raw ſoldiers, an undiſciplin- 
ed army, beaten, vanquiſhed, beſieged by the Gauls 
the very laſt ſummer, an army unknown to their 
leader, and unacquainted with him. a 

Or ſhall I, who was born I might almoſt ſay, but 
certainly brought up, in the tent of my father, that 
molt excellent general, ſhall I the conqueror of 
Spain and Gaul, and not only of the Alpine nations, 
but, which is greater yet, of the Alps themſelves, 
ſhall I compare myſelf with this half-year captain? 
A captain before whom ſhould one place the two ar- 
mies without their enſigns, I am perſuaded he would 
not know to which of them he is con{ul? ] eſteemit no 
ſmall advantage, foldiers, that there is not one among, 
you, wiro has not often been an eye-witneſs of m 
exploits in war; not one of whole valour I ny felf 


have not been a ſpectator, ſo as to be able to name the 
| | times 
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times and places of his noble atchievements; that with 
ſoldiers, whom I have a thouſand times praiſed and 
Tewarded, and whoſe pupil F was, before I became 
their general, I ſhall march againſt an army of men, 
ſtrangers to one another. | a 

On what fide ſoever I turn my eyes, I behold all 
full of courage and ſtrength; a veteran infantry, a 
moit gallant cavalry ; you, my allies, molt faithful 
and valiant; you Carthaginians, whom not only 
your country's cauſe, but the juſteſt anger impels to 
battle. The hope, the courage of aſſailants, is al- 
ways greater than of thoſe who act upon the defen. 
ſive. With hoſtile banners diſplayed, you are come 
dovn upon Italy; you bring the war. Grief, in. 

juries, indignities fire your minds, and ſpur you for- 
ward to revenge. Firſt they demanded me ; that I, 
your general ſhould be delivered up to them ; next, 
all of you, who had fought at the fiege of Sagun- 
tum; and we were to be put to death by the ex, 
tremeſt tortures. Proud and cruel nation! Every 
thing muſt be yours, and at your diſpoſal! You are 
to preſcribe to us with whom we ſhall make war, 
with whom we ſhall make peace! Nou are to ſet us 
bounds; to ſhut us up within hills and rivers; but 
you, you are not to obſerve the limits which your: 
ſelves have fixed! Paſs not the Ibærus, What next? 

Touch not the Saguntines; Saguntum is upon tha 
Iberus, move not a ſtep” towarts that city. Is it a 
fmall matter then, that you haye depriyed us of our 
ancient poſſeſſions, Sicily and .Sardiniaz., you; would 
have Spain too? Well, We ſnall yield Spain; and 
then —you will paſs into Africa. Will paſs,” did I 
fay ? — This very year they ordered one of their con- 
ſuls into Africa, the other into Spain. No, toldiers, 
there is nothing left for us but what we can vindicate 
with our ſwords. Come on then, Be mou. The 
Romans may with more ſafety be-cowards; they 
have their own country behind them, have places of 
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Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 
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refuge to flee to, and are ſecure from danger in the 
roads thither ; but - for you there is no middle for- 
tune between death and victory. Let this be but 
well fixed in your minds, and once again, I ſay, 
you are Conquerors, | 


| ENEAS's ACCOUNT OF THE SACK or TROY, 


LL were attentive to the godlike man, 
When from his lotty couch he thus began; 

Great Queen! What you command me to relate 
Renews the fad remembrance of our fate; 
An empire from its old fonndations rent, % 
And ev'ry woe the Trojans underwent ; 
A populous city made a deſert place; 
All that I ſaw, and part of which I was; 
Not ev'n the bardeſt of our foes could hear, 
Nor ſtern Ulyſſes tell without a tear. 

e 
Twas now the dead of night, when ſleep repairs 

Our bodies worn with toils, our miuds with cares, 
When Hector's ghoſt before my fight appears; 
Sirowded in blood he ftood, and bath'd in-tears, 
Such as when, by the fierce Pelides ſlain, 
Theſſalian courſers dragg d him oer the plain. 
swoln were bis feet, as When the rhongs were thruſt 
Through the piefe'd limbs: his bloody back with duſt, 
Unlike that — who return'd from toils 
of. KF triumphant, in Eacian ſpoils, a5 
Or him, who, made the fainting Greeks retire, 
Hurling aid their fleets the Pury ian fire. 

is hair and beard were clotted ſtiff with gore, 
The y wounds, he for his country bore, 
Now ſtream'd afreſh, CLE Ty 
I wept to ſee the viſionary man. 
And, whilſt my trance continu'd, thus began. 
0 light of Trojans, and ſupport of Troy, 
Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy! 
O, long expected by thy friends! From whence 
Art thou fo late return'd to our detence? | 
Alas! what wounds are theſe? What new 
Deforins the manly honours of thy, face? * 

The ſpectro, groaning from his inmoſt breaſt, 
This warning, in theſt mouruful words exprefcdj - 
Haſte goddeſ3-born ! Eſcape, by thnely flight, nt 
The flames and harronrs. of this fatal night liadt au 
The. ſues already have poſſeſs' d our wall; = 0 


Enough 


% 
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Nnough is paid ts Pryam's royal name, 
Enough to country, and to deathleſs fame. 
If by a mortal arm my father's throne 
Could have been ſav'd-—this arm the feat had done, 
Troy now commends to thee her future ſtate, 
And gives her gods companions of thy. fate. 
Under their umbrage hope for happier walls, 
And follow where-thy various fortune calls. | 
He ſaid, and brought, from forth the ſacred choir, 
The gods, and relicks of th' immortal fire. 
Now peals of ſhouts came thund'ring from afar, 
Cries, threats, and loud lamenr, — mingled war. 
The noiſe approaches, though our palace ſtood 
Aloof from ers emboſom'd cloſe with wood 3 
Louder and londer ſtill I hear th' alarms 
Of human cries diſtinct, and claſhing arms. 
Fear broke my {lumbers. 2 
I I mount the terraſs; thence the town ſurvey, 
And liſten what the ſwelling ſounds convey. 
Then Hector's faith was manifeſtly clear d; 
And Grecian frand in open light appear'd. 
The palace of DNeiphobus aſcends | 
In ſmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. 
Ucalegon burns next; the ſeas are bright + 
With ſplendoursnat their own, and ſhine with ſparkling light, 
New clamours, and new clangours now ariſe, | 
The trumpet's voice, with agonizing cries. 
With frenzy ſeiz d I fan to meet th' alarms, 
Reſol d on death, refoly'd to die in arms. 
But firſt to gather friends, with whom t'oppoſe 
If fortune favour'd, and repel the foes,  - 
By _ rous'd, by love of country fir'd, 
With ſenſe of honour and re e inſpir d. 
Pantheus, Appollo's prieſt, a tacred name, 
Had *icap'd the Grecian ſwords, and paſs'd the flame. 
With relicks loaded, to my doors he fled, 
And by the hand bis render grandfon led. 
What hope, O Panthens? Whither can we run? 
Where make a ſtand? Or what may yet be done? 
Scarce had'I ſpoke, when Pantheus, with a groan, 
Troy—is na more! Her glories now are gone. 
The fatal day, th' appointed hour is come, 
When wrathful Jove's irrevocable doom 
'Transfers the Trojan ftate to Grecian hands: 
Our city's wrapt in flames: the foe commands. 
To fev'rat poſts their parties they divide; 
Some block the narrow ſtreets; ſome ſcour the wide. 
The bold they kill; th' uawary they ſurpriſe; 
Who fights meets death, and death finds him who flies. 
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GALGACUS THE GENERAL or TRE 


 CALEDONII To HIS ARMY, To 1NnCITE 
THEM TO ACTION AGAINGST THE ROMANS, 


CoUuNTRYMEN, and FELLOW-SOLDIERS! 


\ HEN I conſider the cauſe, for which we have 
drawn our ſwords, and the neceſſity of ſtrikin 

an effectual blow, before we ſheath them again, I feel 
joyful hopes ariſing in my mind, that Tis day an 
opening will be made for the reitoration of Britiſh 
liberty, and. for ſhaking off the infamous yoke of Roy 
man ſlavery. Caledonia. is yet free. The all-graſp- 
ing power of Rome has not yet been able to ſeize 
our liberty. But it is only to be preſerved by val 
our. You are not to expect, that you ſhould eſcape 
the ravage of the general plunderers of mankind, 
any ſentiment of moderation in them. When the 
countries, which are more acceſlible, come to be 
ſubdued, they will then force their way into thoſe, 
which are harder to be overcome. And if 
ſhould conquer the dry land, over the whole wor 
they will then' think of carrying their arms beyond 
the ocean, to ſee Whether there be not certain un- 
known regions, which they may attack, and reduce 
under ſubjection to the Roman empire, For we ſee, 
that if a country is thought to be powerful in arms, 
the Romans attack it, becauſe the conqueſt will be 
glorious ; if inconſiderable in the military art, be- 
cauſe the victory will be eaſy; if rich, they are 
drawn thither by the hope of plunder ; if poor, by 
the deſire of fame. The eaſt and the welt, the 
louth and the north, the face of the whole earth, is 
the ſcene of their military atchievements; the world 
it r00 little for their ambition, and their avarice. 
They are the only nation ever known to be equally 
deſirous of conquering a poor kingdom as a rich one, 
Their ſupreme joy 1cems to be ravaging, fighting, 


G1 1 
nad ſhedding of blood ; and when they have ug. 


led a region, ſo that there are none lift alive to 
ar arms, they ſay; they have given peace to that 


\ OUNTY. L1H. 2 
= itfelf bas peculiarly endeared, to all men, 
their wives, and their children. But it is known to 
vou, my countrymen, that the conquered youth are 
daily draughted- off to ſupply the deficiences in the 
Roman army. The wives, the litters, and the 
daughters of the conquered, are either expoſed to the 
violence, or at leaſt corrupted by the arts, of theſe 
cruel ſpoilers, The fruits of our induſtry are plund. 
ered, to make up the tributes impoſed on us by op- 
preſſive avarice. Britons ſow their fields; and the 
. greedy Romans reap them. Our very bodies are 
vorn out in carrying on their military Works; and 
our toils are rewarded by them with abuſe and 
ſtripes. Thoſe, who are born to ſlavery, are 
bought and maintained by their maſter. / But this 
. unhappy country pays for being enſlaved, and feeds 
thoſe who enſlave it. And our portion of diſgrace 
is the bitterſt, as the inhabitants of this iſland are 
the laſt who have fallen under the galling yqke. Our 
native bent ,-againſt tyranny, is the ce Which 
moſt ſenſibly irritates ,thoſe lordly uſurpers. Our 
diſtance from the ſeat of government, and our na- 
tural defence by the ſurrounding, ocean, renders -us 
obnoxious to their ſuſpicions: for they know, that 
Britons are born with an inſtinctiye love of liberty; 
and hey conclude, , that we muſt be naturally led to 
think of taking the advantage of our detached fitua- 
tion, to diſengage ourſelves, one time or other, 
from their 0/6. 8. Bag 1 TH OE” 
Thus, my countrymen, and fellow-ſoldiers, ſuſ- 
pected and hated, as we ever mult be by the Ro- 
mans, there is no proſpect of our enjoying even 2 
*tolerable ſtate of bondage under them. Let ys then, 
in the name of all that is ſacred, and in defence of 
IN is dear to us, reſolve to exert.. vupſelves, it 


not 
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hot for glory, at leaſt for ſafery ; if not in vindica- 
tion of Britiſh honour, at leait in defence of our 
lives. How near were the Brigantines to ſhaking 
off the yoke—led on too by a woman! I hey burnt a 
Roman ſettlement : they attacked the dreaded Ro- 
man legions in their camp. Had not their partial 
fucceſs dran them into a fatal ſetariry, the buſineſs 
had been completed. And ſhall not we, of the Cal- 


' edonian region, whoſe territories are yet free, aud 


whoſe ſtrength is entire, ſhall we hot, my fellow- 
ſoldiers, attempt ſomewhat, which may ſhew theſe 
foreign ravagers, that they have more to do, than 
they think ot, before they be tyafters of the whole 
iſtafd? ??: "or nm 
But, after all, who are theſe mighty Romans? 
Are they gods; or mortal men, like ourſelves? Do 
we not fee, that they fall into the fame errours, aud 
weakneftes, as others? Does not peace effeminate 
them Does not abundance debauch them? Does 
hot waritonnefs ener vate them? Do they not even' 
t0'e&ceſy it the! moſt Unmanly vices? And 

vou il ee hey, who der remarkabte for 
their Viecs; are Hke b iſe remarkable for their vatour? 
What, then, do we dread? —Shalt I tell you the 
with, my fell wefoldiers? It is by means of our i 
teltine uViftofts, that the Romans have gained ſuch 
eat advantage over us. Ihey turn the miſcon- 
duct of their enemies to their own praiſe- 1 
boat bf what they have done, and Fay nothing of 
whit they might have done, had we beet ſo wile 2s 
. 
What is this formidable Roman army? Is it not 
compoted of a, mixture of people from ditferent 
countries; ſorge more, ſome leſs, difpoſed to mili 

nel rea fame more, fowe leſe, capable of be . 
ing fatigur auc hartinüp. They keep together, w 
Yilrefs'theth : you will fee them more diſunited a. 
motig themielves, than we are now. Can ally one 
Tu .4 Q |; lmagme, 
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I17gine, that Gauls, Germans, and, —with ſhame 
I muſt add, Britons, who baſely lend, for" a time, 
their limbs, and their lives, to build up a foreign 
tyranny ; can one imagine, that theſe will be longer 
enemies than flaves? or that ſuch an army is holden 
together by ſentiments of fidelity, or affection? No: 
the oily bond of union among them is fear. And, 
whenever terrour ceaſes to work upon the minds of 
that mixed multitude, they, who now fear, will then 
hate, their tyrannical maſters. On our ſide there 
is every poſſible incitement to valour. Ihe Roman 
courage, is not, as ours inflamed by the thought of 
wives and children in danger of falling into the 
hands of the enemy. The net have no parents, 
as we have, to reproach them, if they ſhould deſert 
their infirm old age. They have no country here 
to fight for. They are a motley collection of foreign. 
ers, m a land wholly unknown to them, cut off 
from their native country, * Is in by the ur- 
Tounding ocean, and given, I ho a prey into 
our hands, withont poſit e Seb. 12 
not the ſound of the Roman name affright your 
cars. Nor let the glare of gold, oH Vlyer, 
upon their y meur, dazzle your "eyes." T is n 

by gold, or ſilver, that men are gjther, wounds 
ed, or defended ; though they are rendered:a richer 
prey to the conquerors. - Let us boldly attack this 
diſunited rabble. We ſhall find aniogg themſelyes 
a reinforcement. to our army. . The degenerate. Brig- 
ons, who are incorporated into their forces, will, 
through ſhame of th eir country's catiſe deſerted by 
them, quickly leave the Romans, and come over to 
us. "The Gauls,; remembering their former liberty, 
and that it was the Free; depri mor Alert of 
it, will torſake their tyrants, and join the affertors 
of freedom. The Germans — remain in their 


army, will wllow the example of their countrynien, 
the Vſipii, who ſo lately delerted. And what Vill 
there be then to fear? Adee fe 


ere 


* 
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a few municipal towns inhabited by worn- out old 
men; diſcord unrverfally prevailing, occaſioned by 
tyranny in thoſe who command, and obſtinacy iu 
thoſe who ſhould obey. On our fide, an army 
united in the caufe of their country, their wives, 
their children, their aged parents, thcir liberties, 
their lives. At the head of chis army, I hope I do 
not offend againſt modeſty in ſaying, there is a Gen- 
eral ready to exert all his abilities, ſuch as they are, 
and to hazard his life in leading you to victory, ani 
to freedom, |; :: 

I conclude, my countrymen, and fellow- ſoldiers, 
with putting you in mind, that on your behaviour 
this day depends your future enjoyment of peace and 
liberty, or your ſubjection to a — 2 — 
with all its grievous conſequences. When, there- 
fore, you come to engage think of your anceſtors — 
and think of your poſterity. | 
SCENE zzTwzen HECTOR AND Heis Wirk 

82 ANDRO MACHE. | 
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the town he took his former way, 
Turough ftreers alaces and walks of ſtate ; 
And met the tacurkide at the 3c2an gate. 
With haſte th meot him ſprung the joyful fair - 
His blameleſs wile, Aetion's wealthy heir. 
The nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe embraces preſt 
His only hope kung finiling at her breaſt; 
Whom- each ſoft charm and early g adbrn; 
— as the — afro — * — 
Si warrior ſmib d, an reſign” 
To d paſſions all his E=, mind. 
His beanteons — caſt a mournful _— | 
Hung on his hand, then, dejected ſpoke. 
Her — labour d with a — gh, 
r eye. 


And the big tear ſtood trembling in 


« Too daring prince! Ah whither doſt thou run? 


% Ah too forgetful of thy wife and fon! mY 
And think' thou not how: wretched we-ſhall be, 
A widow I, a helpleſs. orphan he 

For ſure ſuch courage length of life denies, 


MW 9 
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2 Greece in her ſingle heroes ſtrove in vnn 4 

B Now hoſts — ow and thou muſt be flam. 
0 t me, gods] er Hector meets his doom, 

on Alf 1 can alk of heav'n, an early tomb! 10 

So ſhall my days in one ſad tenor run, 

« And end with forrows, as they firſt begun. 

„No parent now remains, my griefs to thare, - 1. 

No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 

The fieree Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, 

„ Laid Thebe waſte, and flew my warlike fire. . 

„His fate compaſſion in the victor bred; 

« Stern as he was, he yet reyer'd the dead; 

His radiant arms preſery'd from boſtile ſpoil, 

« And laid bim decent on the furrral pile. 

„By the ſame arm my ſeven brave brothers fell, 

In one ſad day they view'd the gate of hell. 

« While the far herds and ſno ks they fed, + 

« Amid their fields the bapleſs heroes bled. 

„% My mother liv'd to bear the victor's b | 

« The Queen of Hippoplacia's fylvan lands. 

& Redeem'd too late, ſhe ſcarce beheld again 

« Her pleaſing empire, and her native - OY 

„When ah! oppreſt by life-conſuming woe, 

„ She fell a victim to Diana's bow 

« Yet while my Hector {ill ſurvives, I ſee mY 

My father, mother, brethren, all in theses. 
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« Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all. 
„Once more will periſh, if my Hector fall 
40 Thy wife, thy infant, in the danger ſhare ;; 47 It 24 
O prove a huſband's, and a parent's cage, 


« That quarter moſt the kiltul Greeks anno, 

„Where yon wild fig-rrees join the wall of Troy. 

« Thon from this-tow'r defend thy. important poſt:; 

„There mnon points his dreadful hoſt. 

„That paſs Thydides, Ajax, ſtrives to gain, 

« And there the vengeful Spartan fires his tra- 

« Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given, 

6 Or led by hopes, or dictated from heay n 

Let otheræ in the field their arms emplo y; 

« But ſtay my Hector here, and guard his Troy“ 
The chief replyd, That poſt ſhall be my care; 

4% Nor that alone; but all the works of war. _ 

« tow would the fons of Troy, in arms renown'd, 

« And Froy's proud dames, whoſe garments {weep the ground, 

« Attaint the luftre of my former name, N 5 


F 
81 


« Cthould Hector baſely quit the field of fame? 


9 , 


« Ny early youth was bred to Warlike pain; 
« 1 foul impals me to the martiah plain, 1,4 
« © foremait hæt ne. ſtand to guad the throne, «+ | 


4 Yet 
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« Yet come it will! the day decreed by fate? 
« (How my heart rrembles,. while my torigue 

„The day, when thou, — Troy! muſt bend; 

« Muſt ſee thy warriors fall; thy glories end. || 


« And yet no dire preſage ſo my mind,. 

« My mother's death, the ruin of my kind. 

Not Priam's hoary hairs defiPd with gore, {64 
„Not all my brothers gaſping on the ſhare, © - 2 


« As thine, Andromache - Thy griefs 1 dread! 
I ſee thee trembling, weeping, . led, bx" 
„In Argive looms our battles to * | 
„And woes, of which ſo large à part was thine. 
„% There while you groan beneath the load of lite, 
«© They cry,”-- “ Behold the mighty He6tor's wife? 
„% Some hanghty Greek, who lives thy tears to ſee, - 
« Embitters all thy woes by naming me. © - = © NO 
« The thoughts of glory paſt, and preſent ſhame, - 
A thouſ; efs ſhall waken at the name!!! 
May I lie cold, before that dreadful 1 ' 
« Preſs'd with a load of monumental clay 
* Thy Hector, wrapt in everlaſting leep, | 
shall neither hear thee ſigh, nor. ſee the weep.” | 
Thus havin _ th? iliuſtrious Chief of W 
Stretch'd his 2 arms, to claſp the lovely boy. 
The babe clung, erying, to his narſe's breaſt, ' 
Scar'd with the duzzling helm, and noddirg creſt. © ” 
With ſecret pleaſure each fond” parent ſmil'd, ITT 
And Hector haſted to rehe vo his child; | 
The glitt'ring terrours- from his brows-unbound,, 
And plac'd the"beaminy helmet on the ground. 
Then kiſsd the child, and Hſting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferr' d a parent's pray r. 
*« 0 Thou, whofe'glory fills-th' ætherial throne, 
« And all ye deathlely pow'rs!—-Protec&t my ſon! - . 
„Grant him, like me; to purchaſe juſt renown,, ©; 
„To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
« Againſt his country's Toes rhe war to wage, 
And riſe the Hector of the future age! 
„ So, when triumphant from ſacceſsful toil 
4 Of herdes flain, he-bears the recking-Fpoils, ' 
Whole hofts may hail bim with deſerv'& ncclaim,. 
* And ſay”'-— This Chief Tranſcends bis father's fame.“ 
While pleasd, amidſt the gen'ral ſhouts of Troy, 
d, His mother's confcions heart o'erflows with joy 
He ſpoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Reſor'd the pleaſing burden to her arms; 
Soft on her fra t breaſt the. babe ſhe laid, 
Hu ſh'd to repoſe, and with a fnile ſurvey' d. 
The troubled pleaſure form chaſtis d with fear,. 
3 he mingled with the ſmile a falling tear. 5 
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c. MARIUS To rur ROMANS, oN Turin 
HESITATING. TO APPOINT HIM GENERAL 
IN THE. EXPEDITION acarnsT JUGUR. 
TIA, MERELY ON ACCOUNT OF HIS EXTRAC- 
4 
I is but too common, my countrymen, to obſerve a 
material difference between the behaviour of thoſe, 
who ſtand candidates for places of power and truſt, 
before, and after their obtaining them. They ſolicit 
them in one manner, and execute them in another. 
They ſet out with a great appearance of activity, hu- 


? \ 


mility, and moderation; and they quickly into 


ſloth, pride, and avarice. It is, undoubtedly, no 
eaſy matter to diſcharge, to the general ſatisfaction, 
the duty of a ſupreme commander in troubleſome 
times. I am, I hope, duly ſenſible of the import- 
ance of the office I propoſe to take upon me, for the 
ſervice of my country. To carry on, with effect, an 
expenſive war, and yet be (frugal of the public 
money; to oblige thoſe to ſerve; Whöm it may be 
delicate tu offend; to conduct, at the ſume time, a 


complicated variety of operations; to concert mea- 


ſares at home anſwerable to the ſtate of things a- 
broad; and to gun every valuable end, in ſpite of 
oppoſition from the envious, the factions, and the 
difaffected; to do alt this; my coumtrymen, is more 


cult, than is generally t 


t e diſadvantages, whith are common to me with all 


others in eminent ſtations, my caſe is, in this yeſpect, 


pecutiarly hard; that, - whereas a commander of 


patrician rank, if he be guilty of a neglect, or breach 
of duty, has his great connections, the antiquity of 
his family, the important ſervices" of his anceſtors, 
and the multitudes he has by power engaged in his 
intereſt, to ſcreen lum ſrom contdigh puniſhuient: 
my whole fafery depends upon myſelf; which ren- 

ders it the more indiſpeniably neceſſary for me * 


Hough Anti; beſides 
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take care, that my conduct be clear and unexception- 
able. Beſides, I am well aware, my countrymen, 
that the eye of the public is upon me; and that, 
though the impartial, who prefer the real advantage 
of the commonwealth to all other conſiderations, 
favour my pretenſions, the patricians want nothing 
ſo much, as an occaſion againit me. It is, therefore, 
my fixed reſolution, to ule my beſt endeavours, that 
you be not diſappointed in me, and that their indirect 
deſigns againſt me may be defeated. I have, from 
my youth, been familiar with roils, and with dan- 
gers. TI was faithful to your intereſt, my country-, 
men, when I ſerved you for no reward, but that of 
honour, It is not my delign to betray you, now that 
you have conferred upon me a place of profit. You 
Ive committed to my conduct the war againſt Jugur- 
tha. The Patricians are offended at this. Bur 
where would be the wiſdom of giving ſuch a com- 
mand to one of their honourable body, a perſon af 
illuſtrious birth, of ancient family, of innumerable 
ſtatues, but of uo experience. What ſervice would 
his long line of dead anceſtors, or his multitude of 
motionleſs ſtatues, do his country in the day of 
battle? What could ſuch a general do, but, in his 
trepidation and inexperience, have recourſe to ſome 
inferior commander, for direction in difficulties, to 
which he Was not himſelf equal? Thus, your Pa- 
trician general would, in fact, have a general over 


him; ſo that, the acting commander would {till be, a. 


Plebeian. 80 true is this, my country men, that 
have myſelf known thoſe, who have heen choſ 
conſuls, begin then to read the hiſtory of their own 
country, of which till, that time, they were totally 
ignorant; that is, they . firſt obtained the emplay+ 
ment, and chen bethought themſelves of the qualifi- 
cations neceſſary for the proper diſcharge of it. I 
ſubmit; to your judgment, Romans, on which {ide 
the advantage bes, when a coupariſon is made be- 
tween, Patrician haughtiuels, and Plebeianexperievce. | 


| 1.7. I 
The very actions, which they have only read; h have 
partly ſeen, and partly myfelf atchieved. What 
they know by reading, I know by action. They 
are pleafed to flight my mean birth: I deſpiſe their 
mean characters. Want of birth and fortune is the 
objection againft me: want of perſonal worth againſt 
them. But are not all men of the fame ſpecies? 
What can make à difference between one man and 
another, but the endowments of the mind? For my 
part, I ſhall always look upon the braveſt man as the 
nobleſt man. poſe it were enquired of the fa- 
thers of ſuch Patricians at Albinus and Beſtia, 
Whether, if hey had their choice, they would deſire 
ſons of their character, or of mine; what would they 
anfwer; but that they ſhould wiſh the worthieſt to 
be their ſons? If the Patricians have reaſon to deſ. 
piſe me, let them likewiſe deſpiſe their anceſtors, 
whoſe nobility was the fruit of their virtue. Do 
they envy the honours beſtowed upon me? Let them 
envy likewife my labours, my abſtinence; and the 
"dangers J have undergone for my country; by which 
F have acquired them. But theſe worthleſs men y 
lead ſuch a life of inactivity, as if they deſpiſed any 
honours you can beftow ; whilſt: they aſpire to hon. J 
ours, as if they had deſerved; them by che moſt in- 
duſtrious virtue. They arrogate the rewards of ac- 
tivity. for heir having enjoyed the pleaſures of lux 
ury. Yet none can be more laviſh, than they are, 
in praiſe of their anceſtors, And they imagine they 
honour themſelves by celebrating, their forefathers: 
Whereas they do the very contrary. For, as much 
as their anceſtors were diſtinguiſhed for their virtues, 
ſo much are they diſgraced by their vices. The glory 
of anceſtors caſts a light, indeed, upon their poiter- 
ity : but it only ſerves to ſhew what the deſcendants 
are, It alike exhibits to public view their degener. 
acy, and their worth. I own, I cannot beaſt of the 
deeds of my forefathers: but I hope I may anſwer 
the cavils of the Patricians by ſtanding vp u defence 


of 
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your eſteem, have never dared to ſhew their faces. 


The heay* ns attentive trembled as he ſpokes ; F 


Hear our decree; and rew'rence what ye hear; 


Back to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be driv'n, 


— 65 J 
of what I have myſelf done. Obſerve, now, my 
countrymen, the injuſtice of the Patricians, 
arrogate to themſelves honours on account of the ex- 


ploits done by their forefathers, whilſt they will not 


allow me the due praiſe for performing the very 
ſame ſort of actions in my own perſon. e has no 
ſtatues, they cry, of his family. He can trace no 
venerable line of anceſtors. What then! Is it mat- ' 
ter of more praiſe to diſſ one's illuſtrious an- F 
ceſtors, than to become illuſtrious by his own good $ 
behaviour? What if I can ſhew no ſtatues of” my *% 
family ; I can ſhew the ſtandards, the armour, and 1 
the trappings, which I have myſelf taken from the A 
vanquiſhed : I can ſhew the ſcars of thoſe wounds, 1 
which I have received by facing the enemies af my 
country. Theſe are ſtatues. Theſe are the 
honours I boaſt of; not me by inheritance, as 
theirs; but earned by toil, by abſtinence, by valour, 
amidſt clouds of duſt, and ſeas of blood; ſcenes of 
action, where thoſe effeminate Patricians, who en- 
deavour, by indirect means, to depreciate me in 


JUPITER's ProntaiTION To Tus GODS AND 
_ + » "GODDESSES. 3 


7 now, fair daughter of the dawn, 

\ CA. Sprinkled with roſy light the dewy lawn; 
When Jove conven'd the ſenate of the ſkies, 
Where high Olympus' cloudy tops ariſe. 

The fire of gods his aweful filence broke; 


« Celeſtial ſtates! immortal gods! give ear; 


The fix'd decree, which not all heav'n can move; 
Thou, Fate fulfil it; and ye Powers, approve. 
What God ſhall enter yon forbidden field, 

Who yields aſſiſtance, or but wills to yield, 


r oe _— — — 
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Gaſh'd with diſhoneſt wounds, the ſcorn of heav'ng 
Or trom our ſacred hill with fury thrown 190; N 
Peep, iu the dark Tartazean gulph ſhall groan; Wi th ' 
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With" burning chains fix'd to the brazen flookyy 
And Tock'd by hell's inexorable doors; 
As deep beneath th' infernal centre hurl'd, 
As from that centre to th' ætherial world. 
Let each, ſubmiĩſſive, dread thoſe dire abodes, 
Nor tempt the vengeance of the God of gods. 
League all your forces, then, ye pow'rs above; 
Your ſtrength unite again the might of Jove. 
Let down our golden everliſting chain, 
Whoſe —_— enibrace hotds heav'n, and earth, and mat, 
Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, | 
To drag by this the thundfrer down. to earth. 
Ye ftrive i 7 J If I but ſtretch this hand, 
PF heave the gods, the ocean, and the land. 


I fix rhe ch — — mpus* height, 
And the vaſt world hangs: r in my ſight. 
For ſuch I reign unbonnded, and above; 
And. ep are men, and it gods, coupar'd to Jove. 


o THE BEING. or a GOD. 


Renn ;—The world mut cut;—Thy thovghs 
| call home; 2. 
7s airy. wil re ehe 4s) E 
Lock _ ſenſes 0 paſſion ſtir— 
ake all. to Reaſon; Let her reign alone j— 
Then, in thy fouPs deep ſilence, and the depth 
Of Nature's ſilence, inen, thus i Inquire, 
As I have done. 
What am I? and from whence —1 norking know, 
Bur that Lam: and, Guce I am, .condlude ©} / | . 
Something eternal :, had there c'er been nought, 
Nought {till had been: Eternal there muſt be, — 
But what eternal? Why not human race? 
And Adam's aureſtors without an end — 
That's hard to be conceiv'd; fince ev' ry link 
Of that long · chainꝰd ſucceſſion i is ſo frail : 
Can ev'ry part depend, and not the whole? 
Yet grant at true; new. diſculties riſes + + 
I'm itil quite out at fer; nor tee the ſhore. 


| Men arch, and theſe right abe Eiern an 
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Grant matter was eternal; ſtill thefe orbs — 
Would want ſome other Father; — Much deſiga 
Is ſeen in all their motions, all their makes; 
Deſign implies intelligence, and art: 
That can't be from themſelves—or man: that art 
Man ſcarce can comprehend, could man beſtow ? 
And nothing greater, yet allow'd, than man.— 
Who, motion, foreign to the ſmalleſt grain, 
Shot thro? vaſt maſſes of enormous weight? 
Who bid brute niatter's reſtive lump aſſume 
Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly? 
Has matter innate motion? Then each atom, 
Aſſertings its indiſputable right 
To dance, would form an univerſe of duſt: 
Has matter none? Then whence theſe glorious 
And boundleſs flights, from ſhapeleſs, and repos'd? 
Has matter more than mation? Has it tought, 
jy nt, and genius? Is it deeply learn 


> 


# 


n ematics? Has it fram'd ſuch laws, "MM 
Which, but to gueſs, a Newton made immortal ?. 
If art, to form; and counſel, to conduct; = 


| And that with greater far, than human (kill, | 
Reſides not in each block; a GODHEAD reigns, 


And, if a 60 chere is, that GOD how great ! 
4 . INE -»Y f 
VIRTUE, ovz HIGHEST INTEREST, 

Az Aidzun ! | | | 


| FIND myſelf exiſting upon a little ſpot, far 


panſion. Where am I ? What fort of place do I 
inhabit? Is it exactly accommodated, in every in» 
{tance to my convenience? Is there no exceſs of 
cold, none of heat, to offend me? Am I never an. 
noyed by animals, either of my own kind, or à dif. 
ferent? Is every thing ſubſervient to me, as'tho” I 
had ordered all myſelf !—No—nothing like t—the 
farthett from it -poſiible.— ihe world appears not 


Gen originally made for the private convenience af 
fi 3 | me 
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me alone? —It does not. — But is it not poſſible (@ 


to accommodate it, by my own particular induſtry 
If to accommodate man and beaſt, heaven and 
earth; if this be beyond me, tis not poſſible— 
What conſequence then follows? Or can there be 
any other than this—If I ſeek an intereſt of my own, 


detached from that of others; I ſeek an intereſt 


which is chimerical, and can never have exiſtence ? 
How then muſt I determine? . Have I no intereſt 
at all? —If I have not, I am a fool for ſtaying here, 
Tis a ſmoaky houſe, and the ſooner out of it the 
better. But why no intereſt ?!—Can I be contented 
with none, but one ſeparate and detached? —Is a ſo- 
cial intereſt joined with others ſuch an abſurdity, as 
not to be admitted? I he bee, the beaver, and the 


tribes of herding animals, are enough to convince 


me, that the thing is, ſomewhere at leaſt, poſſible, 
How then am I aſfured, that tis not equally true of 
man ?—Admit it; and what follows? If fo, then 
Honour and Jultice are my intereſt then the whole 


train of, Moral, Virtues are my intereſt; without 


ſome portion of which, not even thieves can main. 
dain ſociety. ot EIL JJ 
But farther ſtill— ſtop not r fue this 
focial intereit, as far as I can trace my ſeveral rela- 
tions. I paſs from my own ſtock, my own neigh- 
bourhood, my own nation, to the whole race of 
mankind, as diſperſed throughout the earth. —Am l 
not related to them all, by the mutual aid of com- 
merce ; by the general intercourſe of arts and let. 
ters; by that common nature, of which we all par- 
Aicipate ?—Apain—I muſt have food and clothing;— 
Without a proper genial warmth, I inſtanthy periſh, 
Am I not related, in this view, to the very earth 
tſelf? io the diſtant ſun, from whoſe beam, I de- 


ch "the times 


rive vigour? 10 e e and order 


of the inhivite hoſt of heaven, by v 
and feafons ever unifornily paſs on: M exe this or- 
der once contounded, I could not probably urs 
2. | | a moment; 
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45 momma; ſo abſolutely do I depend on this com 
mon elleral welfare. 
What then have I to do, but to enlarge Virtue 
into Piety? Not only honour and jultice, and what 
Towe to man, is my intereſt; but gratitude alſo, 
acquieſcence, reſignation, adoration, and all I owe 
to this great polity, and its greater Governour, our 
common Parent, 

But if all theſe moral and divine habits be my in- 
— I need not ſurely ſeek for a better. I have 
an intereſt compatible with the ſpot on which I live. 
I have an intereſt which may exiſt, without alter- 
ing the plan of Providence ; without mending or 
marring the general order of events, —I can bear 
whatever happens with manlike 1 ; can 
be contented, and fully happy in the good which I 

Jeſs ; and can paſs through this turbid, this fickle, 
Feet period, without be wailings, or envyings, or 
TIN or complaints. | 


Faux GRAVE. a POEM. 
Tur * affect the ſun, and ſome the 
LT: ©" Thad, 
Some flee the city, ſome the hermita 
Their arms: as variods, as the roads , oh take 
In journeyin eying through life ;—the taſle be mine 
= 7 th | org horrours of the Tomb; 
appointe place of rendezvous, where all 
Theſe emer meet,——Thy ſuccours I implore, 
Eternal how: + whoſe potent arm ſuſtains 
The keys of hell and death. The GRavx, dread 
Ren thing !' 
Men ſhiver, when thow'rt nam; Nature appall 'd 
Shakes off her wonted firmneſs, —Ah ! how dark | 
Thy long extended realms, and rueful waſtes ! 
Where — 2 but Silence reigns, and git, ak 
N ight, | 
Dark as was Chaos, ere the infant Sun | 
P Was 
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Was rolPd together, or had try'd his beams 
Athwart the gloom protound.—The ſickly taper, 
By glimmering through thy low-brow'd miſty vaults, 
(Furr'd round with mouldy damps, and roy ſlime,) 
Lets fall a fupernumerary horrour, 
And only ſerves to make thy night more irkſome. 
Well do I know thee by the truity Yew, 
Chearleſs, unſocial plant; that loves to dwell 
Midſt ſculls and coffins, epitaphs and worms : 
Where light-heel'd ghoſts, and viſionary ſhades, 
Beneath the wan cold moon (as fame reports) 
Embody'd, thick, perform their myſtic rounds. 
No other merriment, dull-tree, is thine. 

See yonder hallow'd Fane ;—the pions work 
Of names once fam'd, now dubious or forgot, 
And bury'd *midit the wreck of things which were: 
There lie interr'd the more illuſtrious dead. 
The wind is up: hark! how it howls! Methinks 
Till now I never heard a found fo dreary: 
Doors creak, and windows clap, and night's foul bird 
Rook'd in the ſpire, {creams loud: the gloomy iſles 
Black-plaifter'd, and hung round with ſhreds of 

| ſcutcheons v Ern 
And tatter'd coats of arms, ſend back the ſound 
Laden with keavier airs, from the low vaults 
The manſiens of the dead, ——Rous'd from their 

ſlumbers, 
In grim Array the griſſy ſpectres riſe, 
Grin horrible, and obſtinately ſullen 
Paſs and repaſs, huſh'd as the foot of Night. 
Again the {creech-ow] ſhirieks: cious ſound! 
Ph. hear no more, it makes one's blood run chill. 
Quite round the pile, a row of reverend elms, 
(Co val near with that) ell ragged ſhew | 
Long iJa(h?d by the rude winds. Some rift half down 
Their branchleſs trunks: others ſo thin atop, 
That ſcarce two crow can lodge in the fame tree. 
Strange things, the neighbours ſay, have happen'd 
48 ” % $3466 
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Wild ſhrieks have iſſu'd ſrom the hollow tombs ; 
Dead men have come again, and walk'd about; 
And the great bell has toll'd, unrung, untouch'd. 
(Such tales their cheer, at Wake or Golliping, 
When it draws near to witching of night.) 

Oft, in the lone church-yard at night I've ſeen 
By glimpſe of moon· ſhine, chequering thro? the trees, 
The ſchool-boy with his ſatchel in his hand, 
Whiſtling aloud to bear his courage up, 

And lightly tripping o'er the long flat ſtones, 

With nettles fkirted, and with moſs o'ergrown, þ 
That tell in homely phraſe who lie below. 

Sudden he ſtarts, and hears, or thinks he hears 

The ſound of ſomething purring at his heels: 

Full fait he flies, and dares not look behind him, 
Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows ; 

Who gather round, and wonder at the tale 

Of horrid Apparition, tall and ghaſtly, 

I nar watts at dead of night, or takes his ftand 
O'er ſome new-open'd grave; and (ſtrange to tell!) 
Evaniſhes at crowing of the cock. 

The new mad i4o5w too, I've ſometimes ſpy' d, 
Sad ſight! flow moving o'er the proſtrate dead: 
Liſtleſs, the 'crawls along in doleful black, 

Whilſt burſts of ſorrow guſh from either eye, 
Faſt falling doun her now untaſted cheek. 
Prone on the lowly grave of the dear man 
She drops; whilſt buſy meddling Memory, 
In barbarous ſucceſſion, muſters up +» ++ 


The paſt endearments of their ſoſter hours, 


Tenacious of its theme. Still, {till ſhe thinks: 
She ſees-him; and indulging the fond thought, 
Clings yet more cloſely to the ſenſeleſs turi, 
Nor heeds the paſſenger who looks that way. 
Invidions'Grave—how doſt thou rend in tunder / 
Whom love has knit, and Sympathy made one? 
A tie more ſtubborn far than Nature's band. 
Frirnaſtin my ſterious cement of the tout; - 


Sweetner of life, ant ſolder of ſociety; 
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WW 
F owe thee much. Thou haſt deſery'd from me, 
Far, far beyond what I can ever pay * 
Oft have have I prov'd the labours of thy love, 
And the warm eiforts of the gentle heart, 
Anxious to pleaſe—Qh! when my friend and I 
In ſome thick wood have wander'd heedleſs on, 
Hid from the vulgar eye; and fat us down 
Upon the ſloping cowſlip-cover'd bank, 
Where the pure limpid ſtream has flid along 
In grateful errours through the under-wood, 
Sweet-murmuring: — the ſhrill-tongu'd 
Thruſh | | 
Mended his ſong of love; the ſooty Black- bird 
Mellow'd his pipe, and ſoften'd every note: 
The Eglantine jmell'd ſweeter and the Roſe 
Aſſum'd a dye more deep; whilit every flower 
Vy'd with its fellow-plant in luxury 
Of dreſs.-Oh! then, the longeſt ſummer's day 
Seem'd too, too nuch in hate: ſtill the full heart 
Had not imparted half: Twas happineſs 
Too exquiſite to laſt. Of joys departed 
Not to return, how painful the remembrance ! 
Dull Grave—thou ſpoil'ſt the dance of youthful 
blood, „ d 190 U t 
Strik'ſt out the dimple from the cheek of Mirth, 
And every ſmirking feature from the face; 
Branding our laughter with the name of madneſs. 
Where are the 7e/ters now? the men of health 
Complectionally pleaſant? Where the Drall! 
Whoſe every look and geſture was a. joke . | 
To clapping theatres and ſhouting crouds, 
And made even thick-lip'd muſing Melancholy 
'Fo gather up her face into a ſmile 
Before ſhe was aware? Ah! ſullen now, 
And:damb, as the green turf that covers them. 
Beauty thou pretty play-thing,. dear deceit, 
That ſteals ſo ſoftly o'er the ſtripling's heart, 
And gives it a new pulſe, unknown, before, 
The Grave dilcredits thee ; thy charms Expung'd, | 
| ay 
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Thy roſes faded, and thy lilies ſoil'd, r 9 
What haſt thou more to boaſt of? Will thy lovers 
Flock round thee now, to gaze and do thee homage ? 
Methinks I ſee thee with thy head low laid. 
Whilſt ſurfeited upon thy damaſk cheek - - - -+ 
The high-fed Vorm, in lazy volumes roll'd, 
Riots unſcar*'d.—For this, was all thy caution? 
For this, thy painful labours at thy glaſs? - 
T' improve thoſe charms, and keep them in repair, 
For which the ſpoiler thanks thee not. Foul feeder, 
Coarſe fare and carrion pleaſe thee full as well, 
And leave as keen a relith on the ſenfe. | 
Look how the fair one weeps !—the confcions tears: 
Stand thick as dew-drops on the bells of flow*rs : 
Honeſt effuſton ! the ſwoln heart in vain 
Works hard to put a gloſs on its diſtreſs. 

Strength too—thou ſurly, and leſs gentle: boaſt 
Of thoſe that laugh loud at the * n 
A fit of common ſickneſs pulls thee down - 
With greater eafe, than e'er thou didſt the ſtripling, 
That raſhly dar*d thee to th* unequal fight. 
What groan was that I heard? Deep groan indeed: 
With anguiſh heavy laden; let me trace it: 
From youder bed it comes, where the ſtrong man, 
By ſtronger arm belabour'd, gaſps for breath, 
Like a hard-hunted beaſt. How his great heart 
Beats thick! his roomy cheſt by far too ſcant 
To give the lungs full play.— What now avail 
The ſtrong- built ſinewy limbs, and well ſpread 

_ . ſhoulders? . 
See how he'tugs for life, and lays about him, 
Mad with pain !—Eager he catches hold 
Of what comes next to hand, and graſps it hard, 
Juſt like a creature drowning ; hideous tight ! 
Oh! how his eyes ſtand ont, and ftare full ghaſtly ! 
Whilſt the diſtemper's rank and deadly venom” 
Shoots like a burning arrow croſs his bowels; 
And drinks his marrow up.——Heard you that groan? 
It was his laſt.— See how the great Goliah, «i 4 
PF 2 Juſt 
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8 like a child. that brawl'd itſelf to reſt, 

ies ſtill. What mean'ſt thou then, O mighty 

Boaſter, 

To vaunt. of nerves of thine? What means the Bull, 
Unconſcious of his ſtrength, to play the: coward, 
And flee before a feeble thing like man? 
That knowing well the ſlackneſs of his arm, 

Truſts only in the well- invented knife? 

Here the Tongue. Warrior lies, difabled now, 


Diſarm'd, diſhonour'd, like 4 wretch that's gagg' d, 


And cannot tell lis ail. to Paſſers by. 


Great man of language, -/ hence this mighty change? 


This dumb defpair, and drooping of the head? 

Tho” ſtrong Perſuaſion hung upon thy lip, 

And ily inſinuation's ſofter arts 

In ambuſh lay about thy flowing tongue: 

Alas! how chop-fall'n now? Thick Mitte and ſilence 
Reſt, like a weary doud, upon thy breaſt 
Unceaſing- Ah! ! where is the lifted arm, 

Fhe ſtrength of action, and the force of words, 


The well-turn'd: period, and the well. tunꝰ d vai, | 


With all the leſſe r urnaments of Phraſe? : | 
Ah! fled for ever; as they ne er had been, 


Ruz'd fromitherboole of fame: or more | ing, 


Perchance ſome hackney huger - bitten 

Inſults thy- memory, and blots thy tomb - 

Wich long flat narrattve, or duller — 
With heavy halting page that dra wil — 
Enough to rouzea dead man intu 

And warm with red Refentment the wan Cheek. 

Here. the lank-{ided Mir, worit ofrfelums, - - 

Who-meanty ſtole, (diferednable:ſhift,): 
From back, -and belly: too, their: proper cheer; 
Fas' d of a tax, it ird the wretch to 

No his o carcaſe; now lies cheapily ledg'dz. 

By clam'rous Appetites no 3 — | 

Nor tedious Hills of charges and repairs... 

Hur ah! where are his rents; hiscomings-my ' 

Ay ! now, you? ves made: the F — - 
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Robb) dof his Gods, what has he left behind? 
0:!. curſed ſuſt of Gold; when for thy ſake; 
The fool throws up his int'reſt in both worlds : | 
Firſt ſtarv*din-this, then damn'd*in that to come. 
How ſhocking muſt thy ſummons be, O Death 
To him that is at eaſe in his poſſeſſions; ä 
Who counting on long years of pleaſure here, 
Is quite unfurniſh'd · for that world to come? n 
In that dread moment, how the frantie Sout \ 
Raves round the walls of her clay Tenemenr, i 
Runs to each avenue, and ſhrieks for help, 
But ſhrieks in vain How wiſhfully he-Jooks 
On all ſhe's leaving, now no longer hers'!* 
A little longer; yer a little longer: 
Oh! might ſhe ſtay- to waſh away her ſtains, 
And fit her for her paſſage. —Mournful — 
Her very eyes weep blood; — and every Groan 
She heaves is big with horrour.— But the Foe, 
Like a ſtanch murderer, fteady to his purpofe, 
Purſues her cloſe thro? ew'ry lane of life, 
Nor miſſe s once the track, but on; 
Til for&d at laſt te the treme Verge, 
At once ſne: ſmnks to everlaſting rum. 
Sure 'tisa ſerious thing tb die- My out; 
What a ſtrarge moment muſt it be, when near 
Thy journey's tend, thou haſt the gulf in view? 
That aweful gulf, no mortal e' er repaſyd- 
To tell what's doing on the other ſide. 
Nature runs. back; and ſhudders at the ſight; 
And eveeylife-firmy bleeds at thoughts of parting; 
For part tha. muſt:: Zouy-and Sou muſt part; 
Fond couple; / Imk*d more cloſe than werdded pair. 
This, wings its way to its almighty Source, 
The Witneſs of its actions, now its Judge; 
That, drops into the dark and noiſome Gruve, 
Like 'a- diſabled pitchey of no uſe. 
If Death was nothing, and nought after death > 
If when men dy id, at once they ceasd to be, 
Returning to the-baeren womb-of:Nothing, ©  * 
| - Whencz 
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Whence firſt they ſprung ; then might the Debauchee 

Untrembling mouth the Heavens :— Then might the 
Wretch 

That's weary of the world, and tir'd of life, 

At once give each inquietude the flip, _ 

By ſtealing out of being, when he pleas'd, 

And by that way; whether by hemp, or ſteel. 
Deaths thouſand doors ſtand open. Who could force 
The ill-pleas'd gueſt to fit out his full time, 

Or blame him it he goes? — Sure he does well, 
That helps himſelf, as timely as he can, 

When able. — But if there is an Hereafter, 

And that there is, Conſcience, uninfluenc'd 
And-ſuffter*'d to ſpeak out, tells ev'ry man; 

Then muſt it be an aweful thing 20 die - 

More horrid yet, to die by one's own hand. 
Self-murder name it not: our iſland's ſhame : 
That makes her the reproach of neighbouring ſtates, 
Shall Nature, ſwerving from her earlieſt dictate 
Self-preſervation, fall by her own act ? 

Forbid it Heaven!—Let nor, upon diſguſt, - 

The ſhameleſs hand be foully crimſon'd o'er 
With blood of its own lord. —Dreadful attempt! 
Juſt reeking from ſelf-ſlaughter, in a rage 
To ruſh into the preſence of our Judge; 

As if we challeng'd him to do his worſt, 

And matter'd not his wrath.—Unheard. of tortures 
Muſt be reſerv'd for ſuch; - theſe herd together; 
The common Damn'd ſhun their ſociety, 

And look upon themſelves as fiends-leſs foul. 
Our time is fix'd, and all our days are number'd ; 
How long, how ſhort, we know not :—this we know, 

Duty requires we calmly wait the ſummons, 

Nor dare to ſtir till Heaven ſhall give permiſſion : 
Like centries that muſt keep their deſtin'd ftand, 

And wait th' appointed hour, till they're reliev'd. 
Thoſe only are the Brave, who keep their ground, 
And keep it to the laſt, To run away, + + - 

Is but a coward's trick: to run away + 
72 1 From 
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From this. world's ills, that at the very worſt 
Will ſoon blow: o'er, thinking to mend ourſelves 
By boldly vent'ri N on a world unknown, 
And plunging headlong in the dark ;—'tis mad: 
No frenzy half fo deſperate as this. 
Tell us, ye Dead; will none of you, in pity 
To thoſe you left behind, diſcloſe the ſecret ? 
Oh! that ſome courteous ghoſt would blab it out, 
What 'tis you are, and we mult ſhortly be. 
Pve heard, that fouls departed, have ſometimes 
Forewarn'd men of their death ;— Twas kindly done 
To knock, and give the alarm. But what means 
This ſtinted charity? — Tis but lame kindneſs 
That does its work by halves.—W hy might you not 
Tell us what 'tis to die Do the ſtrict laws 
Of your ſociety forbid your ſpeaking 
Upon a point ſo nice? —I'll atk no more: 
Sullen, like lamps in ſepulchres, your thine _ 
Enliahiens but yourſelves, - Welln”'tis no matter; 
A very little time will clear up all, 
And make us learn'd as you are, and as cloſe. 
Derth's fbafts fly chick: — Here falls the, village» 
| wain, 9 
And there bianamper'd Lord,—The cup yon round; 
And who ſo artful as to put it by? | 
*Tis long ſince Death had the majority 
Yet ſtrange! the living. lay it not to heart! 
See yonder maker of the dead man's bed, 
The Sexton, hoary headed chronicle, 
Of hard unmeaning face, down which ne'er ſtole 
A gentle tear; with mattock in his hand 
Digs through whole rows of kindred and mon 
tance, 
By far his juniors,—Scarce a ſkull's caſt up, 
But well he knew. its owner, and can tell 
Some pallage of his life.—1'hus hand in hand 
The ſot has wall'd with Death,twice twenty years; 
And yet, ne'er Loungſter on the green laughs louder, 
Or clubs a droller tale: When drunkard's mans 
done 


ig: 8} 
None ſings a merrier catch, or lends a hand 
More willing to his cup. Poor wretch! he minds 
not, 
That ſoen ſome truſty brother of the trade 
Shall do for him what he has done for thouſands. 


— or MORTALITY BROUGHT HOME 
To ova CASE, 
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ERE I called in my roving meditations from 

their long excurſion on this tender ſubject. 
Fancy liſtened a- © while to the ſoliloquy of a lover; 
now judgment reſumes the reins, and guides my 
thoughts-to more near and telt-intereſting inquiries, 
—:owever, upon a review of the whole ſcene, 
crowded with ſpecracles of mortality and trophies of 
death, I could not forbear ſmiting my breaſt, and 


D —ngn, ant lamenting over tlie noblett of 


all vititie beings, lying in ruins: under the feet of 
ec the pale horſe, and his rider.” I could not for- 
hear that pathetic 9 — * 0! thou Adam, 
« what haſt thou donc“ What deſolation has thy 

obedierice wronghr on the earth! See the malig. 
nity, the ruinous malignity of /7r/ Sin has demoliſh- 
ed ſo many ſtately ſtructures of fleſh; ſin has made 
ſuch havock among the moſt excellentranks of Gopꝰs 
lower creation; and ſin (that deadly bane of our na- 
ture) would have plunged our better part into the 
execrable horrours of the nethermoſt hell, had not 
our merciful Mediator interpoſed, and given him. 
felf for our ranſom.— Therefore, what grateful ac- 
_ knowledgments does the whole world of penitent 

ſinners owe ; what ardent returns of love will a 


whole heaven of glorified believers pay to ſuch: a 


friend, ' benefactor, - — dellverer! | 
Muſing upon theſe melancholy: objects, a Faithful 

remembrancer ſuggeſts from within Mͤuſt this 

ſad: rn in · nc alſo? An Eto . 
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laſt gaſp, to become a breathleſs corpſe, and be 
what I deplore! Is there a time approaching, when 
this body ſhall be carried out upon the bier, and 
conſigned to its clay-cold bed? while ſome kind ac- 
quaintance, perhaps, may drop one parting tear ; 
and cry, Alas! my brother Is the time approach- 
ing?” — Nothing is more certain. A decree, much 
ſurer than the law of the Medes and Perſians, has 
irrevocably determined the doom. 

Should one of theſe ghaſtly figures burſt from his 
confinement, and ſtart up, in frightful deformity, 
before me ;—ſhould the haggard ſkeleton lift a clat- 
tering hand, and point it full in my view ;—ſhould 
it open the ſtitfened jaws, and, with a hoarſe tre. 
mendous murmur, break. this profound filence ;— 
ſhould it accoſt me, as Samuels apparition addreſſed 
the trembling king—** The LORD ſhall deliver thee 
alſo into the hands of death; yet a little while, and 
thou ſhalt he with me —the ſolemn warning, de- 
livered in ſo ſtriking a manner, mult Rrongly impreſs 
my imagination: a meſſage in thunder would ſcarce 
link deeper. Let there is abundantly greater reaſon 
to be alarmed by that expreſs declaration of the LRD 
GoD Almighty, © Thou ſhalt ſurely die.“ Well 
then, ſince tentence is paſſed, ſince I am a condemned 
man, and know not when the dead warrant may ar. 
rive; let me die to ſin, and die to the world, be- 
fore 1 die beneath the ſtroke of a righteous Gop, 
Let me employ the little uncertain interval of reſpite 
from execution, in preparing for a happier tate, 
and a better life; that, when the fatal moment 


comes, and I am commanded to ſhut my eyes upon 


all things here below, I may open them again, to tee 


my Saviour in the manſions above. 


Since this body,' Which is ſo\fearfully and wonder. 


fully made, muſt fall to pieces in the grave; ſince I 
muſt ſoon reſign all my bedily powers to darkneſs, 


inactivity, and corruption; let it be my conftant 
arc to uſe them well, while 1 poſſeſs hem Let 


my 
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my hands be ſtretched forth to relieve the needy; 
and always be more ready to give than to receive,” 
Let my knees bend, in deepeſt humiliation, before 
the throne of grace; while my eyes are caſt down 
to the earth, in penitential confuſion, er devoutly 
looking up to, heaven for pardoning mercy !—In 
every friendly interview, let the“ law of kindneſs 
dwell on my lips; or rather, if the ſeriouſneſs of 
my acquaintance permit, let the goſpel of peace 
flow from my tongue. O! that I might be enabled, 
in every public concourſe, to lift up my voice like a 
trumpet, and pour abroad a more joyful found, 
than its moſt melodious accents, in proclaiming the 
glad tidings of tree ſalvation !—Be ſhut, my ears, 
reſolutely thut, againſt the malevolent whiſpers of 
ſlander, and the contagions breath of filthy talking; 
but be ſwift to hear the inſtructions of wiſdom, be 
all attention, when your REDEEMER ſpeaks; imbibe 
the precious truths, and convey them carefully to 
the heart. Carry me, my feet, to the temple of the 
LoRD; to the beds of the ſick, and houſes of the 
poor. — May all my members, deyoted entirely to 
my divine Maſter, be the willing inſtrumẽnts of pro- 
moting his glory! „ 

Then, ye embalmers, you may ſpare your pains: 
thoſe works of faith, and labours of love; thoſe, 
ſhall be my ſpices and perfumes. Enwrapped in 
theſe, I would lay me gently down, and ſleep (weetly 
in the bleſſed Ixsus H, wax that Gop will © give 
commandment concerning my bones; and one day 
fetch them up from the duſt, as ſilver from the für- 
nace, purified, * I ſay not, ſeven times, but ſeventy 
times ſeven.” . 4 


CROM A. 4 ;p O E M. 


4 = was the voice of my love ! ſeldom art thou; 

| in the dreams of Malvina! Open your airy 
balls, fathers of Toſcar of ſhields! + Unfold the 
1 | | gates 
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ates of your clouds: the ſteps of Malvina are near. 
. heard a voice in my dream. I feel the flut- 
tering of my ſoul. Why didit thou come, O blaſt, 
from the dark- rolling face of the lake? Thy ruſt- 
ling wing was in the tree; the dream of Malvina 
fe But ſhe beheld her love, when his robe of 
miſt lew on the wind. A ſun- beam was on his 
kirts ; they glittered like the gold of the ſtranger. 
It was the voice of my love, teldom comes he to 
my dreams!“ 

« But thou dwelleſt in the ſoul of Malvina, ſon 
of mighty Oſſian! my ſighs ariſe with the beams of 
the Eaſt; my tears deſcend with the drops of night. 
I] was a lovely tree, in thy preſence, Oſcar, with 
all my branches round me; but thy death came like 
a blaſt from the deſert, and laid my green head low. 
The Spring returned with its ſhowers ; no leaf of 
mine aroſe! The virgins ſaw me ſilent in the hall; 
they touched the harp of joy. The tear was on 
the cheek of Malvina : the virgins beheld me in my 
grief. Why art thou fad, they ſaid; thou firſt cf 
the maids of Lutha? Was he lovely as the beam of 
the morning, and ſtately in thy tight?” 

Pleaſant is thy ſong in Oflian's ear, daughter of 
ſtreamy Lutha ! Thou haſt heard the muſic of de- 
parted bards, in the dream of thy reſt, when ſleep 
fell on thine eyes, at the murmur of Moruth *. 
When thou didſt return from the chace, in the day 
of the Sun, thou haſt heard the muſic of bards, and 
thy ſong is lovely! It is lovely, O Malvina, but it 
melts the foul. There is a joy in grief when peace 
dwells in the breaſt of the ſad. But ſorrow waſtes 
the mournful, O daughter of Toſcar, and their 
days are few! They fall away, like the flower on 
which the fun hath looked in his ſtrength after the 
mildew has paſſed over it, when its head is heavy 


with the drops of night. Attend to the tale of 
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. 7 l great ſtream, 


Ofian, 
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Oſſian, O maid. He remembers the days of his 
youth! | 
The King commanded ; I raiſed my fails, and 
ruſhed into the bay of Croma; into Croma's ſound. 
ing bay in lovely Instal . — on the coaſt aroſe 


the towers of Crothar King of Spears; Crothar re- 
nowned in the battles of his youth; but age du elt 
then around the Chief. Rothmar had raiſed the 
ſword againſt the hero; and the wrath of Fingal 
burned. He ſent Oſſian to meet Rothmar in war, 
for the Chief of Croma was the friend of his youth, 
I ſent the bard before me with ſongs. I came into 
the hall of Crothar. There fat the chief amidſt the 
arms of his fathers, but his eyes had failed. His 
grey locks waved around a ſtaff, on which the war- 
rior leaned. He hummed the ſong of other times, 
when the found of our arms reached his ears. Cro- 
thar roſe, ſtretched his aged band, and bleſſed the 
fon of Fingal. | 

«© Oss1tan!” ſaid the hero, „“the ſtrength of 
Crothar's arms has failed. O could J lift the ſw ord, 
as in the day that Fingal fought at Strutha! He 
was the firſt of men! but Crethar had alſo his fame. 
The King of Morven praifed me ; he placed on my 
arm the bolly ſhield of Calthar, whom the King had 
flain in his wars. Doſt thou not behold it on the 
wall, for Crothar's eyes have failed? Is thy _ 
hke thy father's, Oſſian? let the aged feel thi 
arm!“ 

I gave my arm to the King; he felt it with his 
aged hands. The ſigh roſe in his breaſt, and his 
tears came down. 1hou art ſtrong, my ſon, 
{he ſaid) but not like the King of Niorven ! But 
who is like the hero among the mighty in war! Let 
the feaſt of my hall be ſpread ; and let my bards 
exalt the ſong. Great is he that is within my walls, 
ye ſons of echoing Croma! The feaſt is ſpread. 


ö as Ong of the ancient names of Ireland, 
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The harp is heard; and joy is in the hall. But it 
was joy covering a ſigh, that darkly dwelt in every 
breaſt. It was like the faint beam of the moon ſpread 
on a cloud in heaven. At length the muſic ceaſed, 
and the aged King of Croma ſpoke ; he ſpoke with - 
out a tear, but ſorrow ſwelled in the midſt of his 
voice. 

« Son of Fingal ! behold'ſt thou not the darkneſs 
of Crothar's joy? My ſoul was not fad at the feaſt, 
when my people lived before me. I rejoiced in the 

reſence of ſtrangers, when my ſon ſhone in the 

Il, But, Offian, he is a beam that is departed. 
He left no ſtreak of light behind. Ke is fallen, fon 
of Fingal, in the wars of his father. Rothmar, the 
Chief of graſſy Tromlo, heard that theſe eyes had 
failed ; he heard that my arms were fixed in the 
hall, and the pride of his ſoul aroſe! iie came to- 
wards Croma; my people fell before him. I took 
my arms in my wrath; but what could ſightleſs 
Crothar do? My ſteps were unequal ; my grief 
was great. I wiſhed for the days that were pait. 
Days! wherein I fought ; and won in the field of 
blood. My fon returned from the chace ; the fair- 
haired Fovar-gormo *. Ke had not lifted his ſw ord 
in battle, for his arm was young. But the ſoul of 
the youth was great ; the fire of valour burnt in his 
eyes: He ſaw the diſordered ſteps of his father, and 
his ſigh aroſe. ** King of Croma, he ſaid, is it 
becauſe thou haſt no ſon; is it for the weakneſs of 
Fovar-gormo's arm that thy ſighs ariſe? I begin, 
mz father, to fee] my ſtrength; I have drawn the 
ſword of my youth; and I have bent the bow. Let 
me meet this Rothmar, with the ſons of Croma: 
let me meet him, O my father; I feel iny burning 
foul.” And thou ſhalt meet him, I aid, ton of the 
fightleſs Crothar! But let others advance before 


thee, chat T may hear the tread of thy feet at thy 


* FAOMHAR-CORM, the blue point of ſteel. 
. return; 
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roſe in the face of the aged. He came and ſpoke to 
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return; for my eyes behold thee not, fajr-haircd 
Fovar-gormo ! 

1e went ; he met the foe; he fell. Rothmar ad. 
vances to Croma. He who ſlew my ſon is near, 
with all his pointed ſpears.” 

1 his is no time to fill the ſhell, I replied, and 
took my ſpear! My people ſaw the fire of my eycs; 
they all roſe around. Through night we ſtrode 
along the heath. Grey morning roſe in the Eaſ. 
A green narrow vale appeared before us ; nor want. 
ing was it in green winding ſtreams. The dark hoſt 
of Rothmar are on its banks, with all their glitter. 
ing arms. We fought along the vale. They fled— 
Rotlunar ſank beneath my ſword! Day had nat 
deſcended in the Weſt, when I brought his arms to 
Crothar. The aged hero felt them with his. hands, 
and joy brigktened over all his thoughts, 

The people gather to the hall. Ihe ſhells of the 
ſeaſt are heard, Len harps are ſtrung; five bards 


advance, and ſing, by turns, the praiſe of Oſſian; 


they poured forth their burning ſouls, and the ſtring 
anſwered to their voice. Ihe joy of Croma was 
great: for peace returned to the land. The night 
came on with ſilence ; the morning returned with 
joy. No foe came in darknels, with bis glittering 
ſpear. The joy of Croma was great; for the 
gloomy Rothmar had fallen! 

I raiſed my voice for Fovar-gormo, when they 
laid the Chief in earth. The aged Crothar. was there, 
but his ſigh was not heard. Ile ſearched for the 
wound of his ſon, and found it in his breaſt. Joy 
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Oflian. © King of ſpears!” he ſaid, my ſon has 
not fallen without his fame. The young warrior 
did not fly; but met death, as he went forward in 
his ſtrength. Happy are they who die in youth, 
when their renown is heard! The feeble will not 
behold them in the hall; nor ſinile at their trembling 
hands. Their memory full be Lonaured in ſong 5 
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the young tear of the virgin will fall. But the aged 
wither away by degrees; the fame of their youth, 
while yet they live, is all forgotten. They fall in 
fecret. The ſigh of their ſon is not heard, Joy 1s 
around their tomb ; the ſtone of their fame is placed 
without a tear. Happy are they who die in youth, 
when their renown is around them. 


TEMPLE or FAME. 


A TROOP came next, who crowns and armour wore, 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore. 
« For thee,” they cry'd, © amidſt alarms and ftrife, 
« We ſail'd in tempeſts down the ftream of lite; 
« For thee whole nations fill'd with fire and blood, 
« And ſwam to empire throngh the purple flood. 
« Thoſe ills, we dar'd, thy inſpiration own; 
% What virtue ſeem'd, was done for thee alone.” 
« Ambirious fools!” (the queen reply'd, and frown'd) 
« Be all your deeds in dark oblivion drown'd. 
Their fleep forgot with mighty tyrants gone; 
« Your ſtatnes moulder'd, and your names unknown.“ 
A ſudden cloud ſtraight ſnatch'd them from my fight, 
And each a great ney ſunk in night. 
Then came the {ſmalleſt tribe 1 yet had ſeen, 
Plain was their dreſs, and modeſt was their mien. 
« Great idol of mankind + We neither claim 
The praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to tame; 
But ſafe in deſarts from th' applauſe of men, 
Would die unbeard of, as we liv'd unſeen. 
«Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from ſight 
„ Thoſe acts of goodnets, Which themſelves requite;, 
“O let us ſtill the ſecret joy partake, 
To follow virtue, ev'n for virtue's fake,” 
And live there men, who flight immortal fame ? 
„Who then with incenſe ſhall adore our name? 
But, mortals! know, *ris {till our greateſt pride 
* To blaze thoſe virtues, which the good would hide, 
* Kiſz,, Muſes! Riſe! Add all your tuneful breath! 
* Theſe muſt not ſleep in darkneſs, and in death.” 
She ſaid. In air the trembling muſic floats, 
And on the winds triumphant ſwell the notes; 
$0 ſoft, tho” high; ſo loud, and yet ſo clear; 
Evn liſt'ning angels lean from heav'n to hear. 
To fartheſt ſhores th' ambroſial ſpirit flies, 
dy cet to the world, and grateful to the ſhits, 
Q 3 While 
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While thus J ſtood intent to ſee and hear, 
One came, methonght, and whiſper'd in my ear; 
« What could thus high thy raſh ambition raiſe? 
Art thou, fond youth! a candidate for praiſe?” 
Pis true, faid I, not void of hopes I came; 
And who fo fond, as youthtul bards, of fame? 
But few, alas! che caſual bleſſing boaſt, | 
So hard to gain, ſo eafy to be loft 
How vain that ſecond life in other's breath, 
Th' eſtate, which wits inherit—after death. 
Faſe, health, and life, for this they muſt reſign, 
(Unſure the tenure, aud how vaſt the fine!) 
The great man's curſe, without the gains, endure, 
Though wretched, flatter'd, and though envy'd, poor. 
All luckleſs wits their enemies proſeſt, 
And all ſucceſsful, jealous friends at beſt. 
Nor tame I fliglit, nor for her favonrs call; 
She comes unlook'd for, if the comes at all. 
Bat if the purchaſe coſts. ſo dear a price, 
As ſoothing folly, or exalting vice; 
And if the Muſe muſt flatter lawleſs ſway, 
And follow ſtil, where fortune leads the way; 
Ur if no. baſis bear my riſing name, 
But the fall'n ruins of another's fame, 
Then teach me, Heav'n, to ſcorn the guilty bays, 
Drive from my breaſt that wretched luſt of praiſe. 
Unblemifly let me live, or die unknown; 
O grant me honeſt fame; or grant me none. 


nA r G ir. 


9 is the art of ſpeaking gracefully 
upon any ſubject, with a view to inſtruct, 
perſuade, and pleaſe. The ſcope of this art is to 
{upport truth and virtue, to malatain the rights and 
Uberties of mankind, to alleviate the miſeries and 
diſtreſſes of life, or to defend the im1.ocent, and 
accuſ2 the guilty.—The maſters of rhetoric among 
the Greeks and Romans have conſidered an orat.on 
as conſiſling of three or four parts called the 
(dium or mere beginning; the narration and 
coaf,rination, extending from thence to the peroration 
r recapitulation aud concluſion of what hath been 

laid. Now, as theſe parts of an oration differ widely 
11 
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in nature from each other, ſo they require a difference 
of ſtyle. A diſcourſe may open variety of ways, 
beſpeaking the favour and attention of the audience, 
as by an addreſs to thoſe who preſide in chief; with 
an apology ;— with ſetting forth the deſign of the 
point in debate ;—or with any other form, ariſing 
from the ſpeaker's conſideration of his own ſituation, 
or the perſon of his hearers.— But, from whatever 
occafion the exordium may take its rife, in general 
it ſhould be ſhort, plain and modeſt. —Swelling 
introductions to plain ſubjects are ridiculous, and to 
great actions unneceſſary, becauſe they ſuſſiciently 
ſnow and magnify themſelves ;— not but on ſome 
occaſions it may be proper to begin with ſpirit and 
fire, Examples of this kind are fonnd in — 
The language too muſt be plain, ſimple and conciſe 
in the narration, which is the part for ſtating the 
ſubject, and ſetting forth its conſideration under one 
or more propolitions; the fewer and clearer the 
better :— Neither muſt the ſpeaker riſe much in the 
confirmation, where he is to prove the point under 
conſideration by proper illuſtrations, apt, ſhort, and 
plain examples; by expreſſive ſunilitudes, cogent ar- 
guments, and juſt obſervations, backed and ſupported 
by authorities divine and human. Here the ſpeaker 
muſt make his way to the judgment and conviction of 
his audience, by words and matter weighty and 
lignificant ; in ſentences grave and unaffected ;— 
in ſhort, rather by ſtrong good ſenſe in familiar 
language, than by trifling obſervations in hard words 
and ſtudied ornaments.-— The ſubject being opened, 
explained, and confirmed in the three firſt parts; that 
is to ſay, the ſpeaker, having gained the attention 
and judgment of his audience, muſt proceed in the 


peroration to compleat his conqueſt over the paiſions, 


ſuch as imagination, admiration, ſurpriſe, hope, 
joy, love, fear, grief, anger. Jo theſe ſome 
application may be made in the exordium ; but _— 
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the court muſt be paid wholly to them; in managing 
which is required no ſmall {kill and addreſs. Now 
therefore, the ſpeaker muſt begin to exert himſelf, . 
Here it is that a fine genius may diſplay itſelf in 
the uſe of amplification, enumeration, interrogation, 
metaphor, and every ornament that can render 
a diſcourſe entertaining, winning, ſtriking, and 
enforcing. — Thus the orator may gain the aſcendant 
over his audience ;—can turn the current of their 
minds his. own way, either like the rapid Severn with 
uplifted head, ruſhing on impetnous, or like the 
fmooth gliding Thames, gently riſing by almoſt 
impercepti ble advances. 


CONTEMPT or TE COMMON OBJECTS 
OF PUR SUIT. 


ONOUR' and ſhame from no condition riſe; 

L Act well your 2 there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in men has ſome ſmall difffrence made, 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ;- 

The cobler apron'd, and the parſon gown'd, 

The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 

«© What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl?” 
ll tell you, friend; a wiſe man and a fool. ; 
Yowll find, if once the monarch act the monk, 

Or cobler-like, the parſon will be drunk,, | 
Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow; 
The reſt is all but leather or prunello. | 

Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with ſtrings, 
That thou may'ſt be by kings, or whores of kings. 
Boaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race, 

In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece: 

But by your father's worth if your's vou rate, 
Count me thoſe only who were good and great. 
Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 

Has crept thro? ſcoundrels ever ſince the flood, 
Go! and pretend your family is young; 

Nor own, your fathers have been fools ſo long. 
What can ennoble ſots, or flaves, or cowards? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the How ARD's. 

Look next on Greatneſs; ſay where Greatneſs lies, 
„Where, but among the Heroes and the Wiſe !”? 
Heroes are much the ſame, the point's agreed, 

From Macedonia's madman to the Swede; 
The 
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The whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives, fo ſind 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind ! 
Not one looks backward, onward ſtill he goes, 
Yet ne'er looks forward further than his noſe. 
Xo leſs alike the Politic and Wiſe; 
All fly flow things, with circumſpective eyes: 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. 
But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat; 
'Tis phraſe abſurd to call a Villain Great: 
Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, ſmiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that Man is great indeed. 

What's Fame? a fancy'd life in others breath, 
A thing beyond us, ev'n before our death. 
Juſt what you hear, you have, and what's unknown 
The ſame (my Lord) if Tully's, or your own. 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the ſmall circle of our foes or friends; 
To all beſide as much an empty ſhade 
An Eugene living, as a Cæſar dead; 
Alike or when, or where, they ſhone, or ſhine, 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine, 
A Wir's a feather, and a Chief a rod; 
An honeſt Man's the nobleſt work of God. 
Fame but from death a villain's name can ſave, 
As Juſtice tears his body from the grave; 
When what t' oblivion better were reſign'd, 
Is hung on bigh, to poiſon half mankind. 
All fame is foreign, but of true deſert ; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart; 
One ſelf-approving hour whole years outweighs. 
Of ſtupid Varers, and of loud huzzas; 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Than Cæſar with a Senate at his heels. 

In Parts ſuperior What advantage lies? 
Tell (for You can) what is it to be wiſe? 
'Tis but to know how little can be known; 
To fee all others faults, and feel our own: 
Condemn'd in bus'neſs or in arts to drudge, 
Without a ſecond, or without a judge: 
Truths would you teach, or fave a iinking land? 
All fear, none aid you, and few underſtand. 
Painful Pre-eminence! yourſelf to view 
Above life's weakneſs, and its comforts too. 

Bring then theſe blefſings tu a ſtrict account; 
Make tair deductions; ſee to what they mount: 
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How much of other each is ſure to coſt; 
How each for other oft is wholly loſt; 
How inconſiſtent greater goods with theſe; 
How ſometimes Lte is riſqu'd, and always eaſe: 
Think, and if till the things thy envy call, 
Say, wouldſt thon be the man to whom they tall? 
To ſigh for ribbands, if thou art fo filly, 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow: dirt the paſſion of thy lite? | 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. 
If Parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 
The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind: 
Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a Name, 
See Cromwell, damn'd to everlaſting fame! 
If all, united, thy ambition call, 
From ancient ſtory learn to ſcorn them all. 


TuT DEAD ASS. 


ND this, ſaid he, putting the remains of a cruſt 
into his wallet—and this ſhould have been thy 
portion, ſaid he, hadſt thou been alive to have har. 
ed it with me. I thought by the accent, it had been 
an apoſtrophe to his child; but it was to his aſs, and 
to the very aſs we had ſeen dead in the road, which 
had occaſioned La Fleur's miſadventure. The man 
ſeemed to lament it much; and it inſtantly brought 
into my mind Sancho's lamentation for his; but he 
did it with more true touches of nature, 
The mourner was fitting upon a ſtone bench at 


the door, with the aſs's pannel and its bridle on one 


ſide, which he took up from time to time—then laid 
them down—looked at them, and ſhook his head, 
He then took his cruſt of bread out of his wallet 
again, as if to eat it ; held it ſome time in his hand 
— then laid it upon the bit of his aſs's bridle-—look- 


ed wilhfully at the little arrangement he had made 


and then gave a ſigh. 

The ſubplicity of his grief drew numbers about 
him, and La Fleur among the reſt, whil{ the horſes 
were petting ready ; 7 continued fitting in- the 
poſt-chaiſe, I could hear and fee over their heads. 

He ſaid he had come laſt from Spain, gs 
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had been from the furtheſt borders of Franconia ; 
and had got fo far on his return home, when his aſs 
died. Every one ſeemed deſirous to know what bu- 
ſineſs could have taken ſo old and poor a man ſo far 
a journey from his own home. | 

It had pleaſed heaven, he ſaid, to bleſs him with 
three ſons, the fineſt lads in all Germany; but hav- 
ing in one week loſt two of them by the ſmall-pox, 
and the youngeſt falling ill of the ſame diſtemper, he 
was afraid of being bereft of them all, and made a 
vow, if heaven would not take him from him alſo 
he would go in gratitude to St Iago in Spain. 

When the mourner got thus far in his ſtory, he 
ſtoppꝰd to pay nature her tribute—and wept bitterly. 

He ſaid Heaven had accepted the conditions; and 
that he had fet out from his cottage with this poor 
creature, who had been a patient partner of his jour- 
ney—that it had eat the ſame bread with him all the 
way, and was unto him as a friend. | 

Every body who ſtood about, heard the poor fel- 
low with concern—La Fleur offered him money 
The mourner ſaid he did not want it—it was not the 
value of the afs—but the loſs of him— The aſs, he 
ſaid, he was afſixed, loved him and upon this told 
them a long ſtory of a miſchance upon their paſſage over 
the Pyrenean mountains which had ſeparated them 
from each other three days; during which time the 
als had ſought him as much as he had {ought the aſs, and 
that they had neither ſcarce eat nor drunk till they met. 

Thou haſt ene comfort, friend, faid I, at leaſt in 
the loſs of thy poor beaſt ; I am ſure thou haſt been 
a merciful maſter to him.— Alas! faid the mourner, 
| thought ſo when he was alive—but now he is dead 
| think otherwiſe. —l fear the weight of myſelf and 
my aftſictions together have been too much for him 
they have ſhortened the poor creature's days, and 
| fear I have them to anſwer for. —Shame on the 
world! ſaid I to myſelf —Did we love each other, as 
this poor ſoul but leved his aſs—t'would be ſome- 
lung, — VARIOUS 
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VARIOUS CHARACTERS, 


= IS from high life high characters are drawn: 
A ſaint in crape is twice a faint in lawn. 
A judge is juſt ; a chancelor—juſter till; 
A gownman learn'd; a biſhop—what you will; 
Wiſe, if a miniſter; but if a king, 
More wiſe, more juſt, more learn'd, more ev'ry thing 
Tis education forms the common mind; 
Juſt as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin'd. 
oaſtful and rough your firſt ſon is a *ſquire; 
The next a tradefman, meek, and ah a liar; 
Tom ſtruts a ſoldier, open, bold, and brave; 
Will ſneaks a ſcriv'ner, an exceeding knave. 
Is he a churchman? I hen he's fond of pow'r; 


A Quaker? Sly. A Preſbyterian? Sour. 
A ſmart Free-thinker? All things in an hour.— 
Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times. 
Search then the ruling paſſion. There alone 
The wild are conſtant, and the cunning known. 
This clue once found unravels all the reſt; : 
The proſpect clears, and Wharton ſtands confeſt ; 
Wharton! the ſcorn, and wonder, of cur days, 
Whoſe ruling paſſion was the luſt of praiſe. 
Born with whate'er could win it from the wiſe, 
Women, and fools, muſt like him, or he dies. 
Tho? wond'ring ſenates bung on all he ſpoke, | 
The club muſt hail him mor of the joke. 
Shall parts ſo various aim at nothing new? 
He'll ſhine a Tully, and a Wilmot too. 
Then turns repentant, and his God adores, 
With the ſame ſpirit as he drinks and whores. 
Enough, if all around him but admire, , 
And now + he punk applaud, and now the friar,- 
A ſalmon's belly, Helluo, was thy fate. 
The doctor calbd, declares all help too late. 
„Mercy, (cries Helluo) mercy on my ſoul ! 
& Is there no hope?—-Alas!—then bring the jowl.” 
„ Odious! In woollen!-—T would a ſaint provoke. 
(Were the laſt words that poor Narciſla ſpoke)” 
„No-let a charming chintz, and Bruſſels lace 
„Wrap theſe cold limbs, and ſhade this lifeleſs face. 
One need not, ſure, be ugly, thongh one's dead; 
« And---Betty- -give this cheek—-a little—-red.”? | 
The courtier — who forty. years had ſhin'd | 
An humble ſervant to all human kind, | 
g Juſt brought out this, when ſcarce his tongue could ſtir; | 
s 1t--where I'm going—-I could—-ſerve you, Sir.“ 
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« I give, and 1 deviſe,” (old Euclio ſaid, 
And ſigh'd) “ my lands and tenements to Ned.“ 
% Your money, Sir,””-—-My money, Sir !-—W hat—all! 
« Why-—if I muſt””'— (then wept)—* I give it Paul.“ 
« The manour, Sir?“ The manour—“ Hold”---(he cry'd 
« I cannot—-muſt not part with that“ and dy'd. | 
And you, brave Cobham! at your lateſt breath, 
Shall feel your ruling paſſion ſtrong in death. 
Such in that moment, as in all the paſt, 


P 
O fave my country, Heav'n!””—- be your laſt. 
M A R I A. 


— THEY were the ſweeteſt notes I ever heard; 
| and I inſtantly let down the foreglaſs to 
hear them more diſtintly—*Tis Maria; ſaid the 
poſtillion, obſerving I was liſtening—Poor Maria, 
continued he, (leaning his body on one fide to let 
me ſee her, for he was in a line betwixt us) is ſittin 
upon a bank playing her veſpers upon her pipe, wi 
her little goat-beſide her, 

The young fellow uttered this with an accent and 
a look ſo perfectly in tune to a feeling heart, that I 
inſtantly made a,vow, I would give him a four and 
twenty fous piece, when I got to Moulines— 
 —And who is pobr Maria? faid I. 

The love and pity of all the villages around us 
faid the poſtilion—it is but three years ago, that the 
ſun did not ſhine upon ſb fair, fo quick-witted and 
amiable a maid ; A1! 
than to have her banns forbidden, by the intrigues of 
the curate of the pariſn who publiſhed them 

He was Seine on, when Maria, who had made a 

e, put the pipe. to her mouth and began 
the air again they were the ſame notes; —yet were 
ten times ſweeter : It is the evening ſervice to the 


Virgin, ſaid the young man — but who: has taught 
ber to play it—or om ſhe came by her pipe, no 


one 


better fate did Maria deſerve, - 
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one knows; we think that heaven has aſſiſted her in 
both; for ever fince ſhe has been unſcttled in her 
mind, it ſeems her only conſol::tion—the has never 
once had the pipe ont of her hand, but plays that 
ſervice upon it almoſt night and day. 

The poſtillion delivered this with ſo much diſcre. 
tion and natural eloquence, that I could not help 
decyphering ſomething in his face above his condition, 
and ſhould have ſifted out his hiſtory, had not poor 
Maria's taken ſuch full poſſeilion of me. 

We had, got up by this time almoſt to the bank 
where Maria was fitting: ſhe was in a thin white 
Jacket, with her hair, al but two treſſes, drawn up 
into a ſilk net, with a few olive leaves twiſted a little 
fantaſtically on one ſide — ſhe was beautiful; and if 
ever I felt the full force of an honeſt heart- ache, it 
was the moment I faw her— 
ad help her! poor damſel! above a hundred 
maſles, ſaid the poſtillion, have been ſaid in the ſev- 
eral pariſh churches and convents around, for her, 
but without effect; we have {till hopes, as ihe is 
ſenſible for ſhort intervals, that the Virgin at laſt 
will reſtore, her to herſelf; but her PRrgats, who 
know, her beit, are hopeleſs upon that ſcore, and 
think her ſenſes are loſt for ever. 2 
As the poſtillion ſpoke this, Maria, made a ca- 
dence ſo melancholy, fo. tender and querulous, that 
I ſprung out of the chaiſe to help her, and found 
myſelf litting betwixt her and her goat before 1 re- 
lapſed from my enthuſiaſin. 

Maria looked withfully for ſome; time at me, and 
then at her goat—and then at me and then at her 
goat again, and ſo on, alternately— - 

Well, Maria, ſaid I ſoftly—W hat reſemblance 
Fan EIN, E947 ' 
I do intreat the candid reader tobelieve me, that it 
was, from the humbleſt conviction of what a beaſt man 
is, that I aſked the queſtion; and that I would not 
have let fallen an unſeaſonable pleaſantry in the ven- 


ecerable 
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erable preſence of Miſery, to be entitled to all the 
wit that ever Rabelais ſcattered. 

Adieu, Maria !—adiev, poor hapleſs danſe! !— 
ſome time, but not now, I may hear thy forrows 
from thy own lips—but I was deceived ; for that 
moment the took her pipe and told me ſuch a tale of 
woe with it, that I roſe up, and with broken and 
xregular ſteps walked ſoftly to my chaiſe, 


SECOND PART. 


WHEN we had got within half a league of Mon- 
lines, at a little opening in the road leading 
to a thicket, I difcovered poor Maria fitting under 
a poplar—ſhe was fitting with her elbow in her 
Jap, and Her head leaning on one fide within her 
taad—a ſmall brook ran at the foot of the tree. 

I bade the poſtillion go on with the chaiſe to Mon- 
lines—and La Fleur to beſpeak my ſupper—and that 
I would walk after him. 

She was drefled in white, and much as my friend 
deſcribed her, except that her hair hung looſe, which 
before was twiſted within a ſilken net. She had, 
ſaperadded likewiſe to her jacket, a pale green rib- 
band which fell acroſs her thoulder to the waiſt; at 
the end of which hung her pipe. Her goat had been 
as faithleſs as her lover; and the had got a little dog 
in lieu of him, which ſhe had kept tied by a ſtring to 
her girdle ; as I looked at her dog, the drew him to- 
wards her with the ftring—** Thou ſhalt not leave 
me Sylvio,“ faid the. I looked in Maria's eyes, 
and law the was thinking more of her father than of 
her lover or her little goat ; for as the uttered theur 
tne tears trickled down her cheeks. 

I ſat down cloſe by her; and Maria let me” wipe 
them away as they fell, with my handkerchief, I 
then ſteeped it iy my own—and then in hers—and 
men in mine—and then I wiped hers again—and as 
I did it, I felt ſuch undeſcribable emotions within 

PR R 2 me, 
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me, as I am ſure could not be accounted for from 
any combinations of matter and motion. 

I am poſitive I have a ſoul; nor can all the books 
with which materialiſts have peſtered the world ever 
convince me of the contrary. | 

When Maria had come a little to herſelf, I aſked 
her if ſhe remembered a pale thin perſon of a man 
who had tat down. betwixt her and her goat about 
two years before? She ſaid, the was much unſettled 
at that time, but remembered it upon two accounts— 
that ill as ſhe was ſhe ſaw the perſon pitied her; and 
next, that her goat had ſtolen his handkerchief, and 
ſhe had beaten him for the theft—ſhe had waſhed it, 


He: laid, in the brook, and kept it ever ſince in her 


pocket to let me {ce it ;ſhe had folded it up neatly ina 
couple of vine leaves, tied round with a tendril—on 
opening iit 1 ſaw an S marked in one of the corners. 
She had ſince that, ſhe told me, ſtrayed as far as 
Rome, and walked round St. Peter's once—and re- 
turned back—that ſhe found her way alone acroſs 
the Apennines—had travelled over all Lombardy 
without, money - and through the flinty roads of Sa. 
voy without ſhoes— how the had borne it, and how 
ſhe had got ſupported, ihe could not tell —but 
God tempers the wind, ſaid Maria, to the {hora lamb, 

Shorn indeed] and to the quick, {aid I; and waſt thou 
in my own land, where 1 have a cottage, I would 
take thee to it and ſhelter thee : thou ſhouldſt eat of 
my own bread, and drink of my own cup—lI would be 
kind to thy Sylvio—in all thy weaknefles and waud- 
erings I would ſeek after thee and bring thee back 
hen the fun went down I would ſay my prayers, 
and when I had done, thou ſhouldſt play thy even- 
ing ſong upon thy pipe, nor would the incenſe of 
my facrifice be worſe accepted for entering heaven 
along with that of a broken heart. 

— melted within me, as I uttered this; and 
Maria obſerving, as I took out my handkerchief 
that it was ſteeped too much already ta be of uſe, 
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would needs go waſh it in the ſtream. - And where 
will you dry it, Maria? ſaid I—I will dry it in my 
bolom, faid ſhe—it will do me good. 

And is your heart ſtill ſo warm, Maria? faid I. 

I touched upon the ſtring on which hung all her 
forrows—{ſhe looked with wiſtful diſorder fer ſome 
time in my face; and then, without ſaying any 
thing, took her pipe, and played her ſervice to the 
Virgin — The ſtring I had touched ceaſed to vibrate 
—in a moment or two Maria returned to herſelf 


let her pipe fall—and roſe up. 


And where are you going, Maria? ſaid I.—-She 
ſaid, to Moulines.—Let us go, faid I, together.— 
Maria put her arm within mine, and lengthening the 
ſtring, to let the dog follow -in that order we en- 


tered Moulines. 


Though I hate ſalutations and greetings in the 
market place, yet when we got into the middle of 
this, I ſtopped to take my laſt look and laſt ſare wel 
of Maria, . | 

Maria, though not tall, was nevertheleſs of the 
firſt order of fine forms—afiliftion had touched her 
looks with fomething that was ſcarce earthly—ſtill 


me was feminine—and ſo much was there about her 
of all that the heart withes, or the eye looks for in 


woman, that could the traces be ever worn out ct 
her brain, and thoſe of Eliza's out of mine, ſhe 
ſhould not only eat of my bread and drink of my own 
cup, but Maria ſhould lie in my boſoin, and be un- 
to me as a daughter. 

Adieu, poor luckleſs maiden !—ijmbibe the oil anc 


wine which the compatlion of a {tranger, as he journieth 


on his way, now pours into thy wounds—the being wie 
has twice bruiſed thee can only bind them up for ever. 


DAMON axpPYTHIAS. 


V HEN Damon was ſentenced, by Dionyſius the 
Tyrant of Syracuſe, to die on ſuch a day, 

he prayed permiſſion in the interim to retire to his 
own country, to ſet the affairs of Ius dilcunfolate 
R 3 ; fauily 
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family in order. This the Tyrant intended moft 
peremptorily to refuſe, by granting it, as he con- 
ceived, on the impoſſible condition of his procuring 
ſome one to remain as hoſtage for his return, under 
equal forfeiture of his life. Py thias heard the con- 
dition, and did not wait for an application on the 
part of Damon; he inſtantly offered himſelf to durance 
in the place of his friend, and Damon was accordingly 
ſet at liberty. The King and all his courtiers were 
aſtoniſhed at this action, as they could not account for 
it on any allowed principles. — Self - intereſt, in their 
judgment, was the ſole mover of human affairs; and 
they looked on virtue, friendſhip, benevolence, love 
of country, and the like, as terms invented by the 
wile to impoſe upon the weak. — They therefore 
imputed this act of Pythias to the extravagance of 
his folly, to the defect of head merely, and no way to 
any virtue or good quality of heart. W hen the day 
of the deſtined execution drew near, the tyrant had 
the curioſity to viſit Pythias, - in his dungeon. — 


Having reproached him for the romantic ſtupidity of 


his conduct, and rallied; him ſome time on his 
madneſs, in preſuming that Damon by his return 
would prove as great a foo! & himſelf; My Lord,” 
ſaid Pythias, with a firm voice and noble aſpect, 
«« I. would it were poſſible that I might ſuifer a 
thouſand deaths, rather than my friend ſhould fail in 
any article of his honour. He cannot fail therein, 
my Lord. I am as confident of his virtue, as I am 
of my own exiſtence. But I pray, I beſeech the 
gods to preſerve the life and integrity of my Damon 
together. Oppoſe him, ye winds! prevent the 
eagerneſs and impatience of his honourable endeav- 
ours! and” ſuffer bim not to arrive, till, by my 
death, I have redeemed. a life a thouſand times of 
more conſequence, of more eſtimation, than my 
own ; more. eſtimable to his lovely wife, to his pre- 
cidus little innocents, to his friends, to his country. 
O, leave me not to die the worit of der "vo my 
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Damon.“ Dionyſius was awed and confonnded by 
the dignity of theſe ſentiments, and by the manner 
(itill more ſentimental) in which they were uttered; 
he felt his heart ſtruck by a flight ſenſe of invading 
truth, but it ſerved rather to perplex than to un- 
deceive him; he heſitated; he would have ſpoken 
but he looked down, and retired in ſilence. Ihe 
fatal day arrived. Pythias was brought forth, and 
walked amidſt the guard, with a ſerious but ſatisfied 
air, to the place of execution. Dionyſius was al- 
ready there. He was exalted on a moving throne, 
that was drawn by ſix white horſes, and ſat penſive 
and attentive to the demeanour of the priſoner. 
Pythias came; he vaulted lightly on the ſcaffold ; 
and, beholding for ſome time the appartus of his 
death, he turned, and, with a pleaſed countenance, 
thus addreſſed the aſſembly. © My prayers are 
heard.— The gods are propitious! You know, my 
friends, that the winds have been contrary till yeſter- 
day. Damon could not come; he could not con- 
quer impoſſibilities; he will be here to-morrow z 
and the blood, whith is ſhed to-day, ſhall have ran- 
ſomed the life of my friend. O] could I eraſe from 
your bofoms every doubt, every mean ſuſpicion of 
the honour of the man, for whom 1 am about to 
ſuffer, I ſhould go to my death, even as I would to my 
bridal. Be it ſufficient, in the mean time, that my 
friend will be found noble; — that his truth is unim- 
peachable; — that he will ſpeedily approve it; that 
be is now on his way, hurrying on, accuſing himſelf, 
the adverſe elements, and the gods. But J haſte to 
prevent his ſpeed, Executioner, do your office.“ 
As he pronounced the laſt words, a buzz began to 
ariſe among the remoteſt of the people. A diſtant 
voice was heard, The crowd caught the words ; 
and Stap, ſtop the execution, was repeated by the 
whole aftembly: A man came at full ſpeed. The 
throng gave way to his approach. He was mounted 
on a ſtecd of foam. In an inſtant he — 
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horſe—on the ſcaffold, and held Pythias ſtraitly em. 
braced. © You are ſafe,” he cried; © you are 
ſafe, my friend, my beloved; the gods be prailed 
you are ſafe! I now have nothing but death to 

ſuffer ; and I am delivered from the anguith of thoſe 
Teproaches which I gave myſelf, for laving endan. 
gered a life ſo mnch dearer than my own.” Pale, 
cold, and ſpeechleſs in the arms of his Damon, Pi. 
thias replied in broken accents : Fatal haſte !— 
Cruel impatience !. What envious powers have 
wrought impoſlibilities in your favour ?—But I will 
not be wholly difappointed. —Since I cannot die 19 
fave, I will not ſurvive you.” Dionyſius heard, 
beheld, and conſidered all with aſtonifhment. His 
heart was touched ; his eyes were opened ; and he 
could no longer refuſe his aſſent to truth, ſo incon. 
teſtably approved by their facts. He deſcended 
from his throne; he aſcended the ſcaffold : * Live, 
live, ye incomparable pair!“ he exclaimed. * Ye 
have borne unqueſtionable teſtimony to the exiflence 
of virtue, and that virtue equally. evinces the cer. 
tainty of the exiſtence of a God, a God to reward 
it, Live happy! live renowned! and O! form me 
by your precepts, as you. have: invited me by your 
example, to be worthy of the participation of 10 
ſacred a friendſhip. . E | 


| DOUGLAS To Loxy. RANDOLPH. 


M* name is NoRv AL: on the Grampian hills 

My father feeds his flock; a frugal fwain, 
Whoſe conſtant cares were to encreaſe his ſtore, 
And keep his only ſon, myſelf at home. | 
For I had heard of battles, and I long'd 
To follow to the field ſome warlike lord ; 
And heaven ſoon granted what my ſire denied. 
This moon which roſe laſt night, round as my ſhield, 
Had not yet fill'd her horns, when, by her light, 

A band of fierce barbarians, from the hills, mY 
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Ruſh'd like a torrent down upon the vale, 
Sweeping our flocks and herds. The ſhepherds fled 
For ſafety, and for ſuccour. I alone, 
With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 
Hover'd about the enemy, and mark'd 
The road they took, then haſtened to my friends: 
Whom; with a troop of fifty choſen men, 
I met advancing. The purſuit I led, 
Till we o'ertook the ſpoil-encumber'd foe. 
We fought and conquer'd. Ere a {word was 
An arrow from my bow had pierc'd their chief, 
Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 
Returning home in triumph, I diſdain'd ; 
The ſhepherd's flothful life; and having heard 
That our good king had ſummon'd his bold peers 
To lead their warriors to the Carron ſide, 
T left my father's houſe, and took with me 
A choſen ſervant to conduct my ſteps 
Yon trembling coward who forſook his maſter, 
Journeying with this intent, I paſt theſe rowers, 

d, heaven-directed, came this day to do 
The happy, deeds that gilds my humble name. 


BEAUTIFUL Ep150DE or LAVINIA, 


. * * * * * * » 


OON. as the morning trembtes o'er the ſky, 

And, unperceiv'd, unfolds the ſpreading day; 
Before the ripen'd fields the reapers itand, 
In fair array ; each by the laſs he loves, = 
To bear the rougher part, and mitigate 
By nameleſs gentle offices her toil, | 
At once they ſtoop and ſwell the luſty ſheaves; 
While through their chearful band, the rural talk, 
The rural ſcandal, and the rural jeſt, 
Fly harmleſs, to deceive the tedious time, 
And ſteal unfelt the ſultry hours away. 
Behind the maiter walks, builds up the ſhocks; 
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And, conſcious, glancing oft on ev'ry ſide 
His ſated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 
The gleaners ſpread around, and here and there, 
Spike after {pike, their ſcanty harveſt pick. 
Be not too narrow, huſbandmen ! but flin 
From the'tull theaf, with charitable ſtealth; 
The lib'ral handful. Think, oh grateful think! 
iow good the God of harveſt is to you; 
Who pours abundance o'er your flowing fields ; 
While theſe unhappy partners of your kind 
Wide-hover round you, like the fowls of heaven, 
And aſk their humble dole. The various turus 
Of fortune ponder ; that your ſons may want 
What now, with hard reluctance, faim; ye give. 

The lovely young LAVINxIA once had friends ; 
And fortune ſmibd, deceitful, on her birth. 
For, in her helpleſs years depriv'd of all, 
Of every ſtay, fave innocence and heaven, 
She, with her widow'd mother, -feeble, old, 
And poor, liv'd in a cottage, farretir'd 
Among the windings of a woody val: 
By ſolitude and deep ſurrounding ſhades, 
But more by baſhful modeſty concealꝰd. 
Together thus they ſhunn*d the cruel ſcorn 
Which virtue, ſunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy paſſion and low- minded pride: 
Almoſt on nature's common bounty fed, 
Like the gay birds that ſung them to repoſe, 
Cantenr, and carelefs of to-morrow's tare. 
Her form was freſher than the morning roſe, ' 
When the dew wets its leaves; unſtain'd, and pure, 
As is the lily, or the mountain ſnow. . 
The modeſt virtues mingled in her eyes, 
Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming flowers: 
Or when the mournſul tale her motlier told, 
Of what her faithleſs fortune promis'd once, 
ThrilPd in her thought, they like the dewy ſtar 
Of evening ſhone in tears. A native grace 
+ 14 N 
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dat fair-proportion'd on her poliſh'd limbs, 
Veil'd in a ſimple robe, their beſt attire, 
Beyond the pomp. of dreſs : for lovelineſs 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is when unadorn'd, adorn'd the moſt. 
Thoughtleſs of beauty, ſhe was beauty's ſelf, 
Recluſe amid the cloſe embow'ring woods. 
As in the: hollow. breaſt of Appenine, 
Beneath the ſhelter of encircling hills, 
A myrtle riſes, far from human eye, | 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild; 
So flouriſh*d.blooming, — unſeen by all, 
The ſweet LAVINIA; till, at length, compell'd 
By ſtrong neceſſity's ſupreme command, | 
With ſmiling patience in her looks, ſhe went 
To glean PALEMON's fields. The pride of ſwains 
PALEMON was, the generous, and the rich, 
Who led the rural life in all- its joy 
And elegance, ſuch as Arcadian fon 
Tranſmits from ancient uncorrupted times 
When tyrant cuſtom had not ſhackled man, 
But free to follow nature was the mode. 
He then, his fancy with autumnal ſcenes 
Amuling, chanc'd beſide his reaper- train 
To walks when. poor Lavinia drew his eyes; 
Unconſcious of her power, and turning quick 
With unaffected bluſhes from his gaze; 
He faw her charming; but he ſaw not half 
The charms her down-caft modelty conceal'd.. 
That very moment love and chaſte deſire 
Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf unknown : 
For ſtill the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh, 
Which ſcarce the firm philoſopher can ſcorn, 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field: 
And thus in ſecret to his ſoul he ſigh'd. 

What pity ! that fo delicate a form, 
By beauty kindled, where enlivening ſenſe 
And more than vulgar goodneſs ſeem to dwell, 
Suould be devoted to the rude embrace , + * | 
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Of ſome indecent clown! She looks, methinks, 
Of old Ac as ro's line; and to my mind | 

Recals that patron of my happy life, 
From whom my liberal fortune took its-rife ; 

Now to the duſt gone down; his houſes, Tands, 

And once fair-ſpreading family, diſſolved. 

Tis ſaid that in ſome lone obſcure retreat, 

Urg'd by remembrance ſad, and decent pride, 

Far from thoſe ſcenes which knew their better days, 
His aged widow and his daughter live, 
| Whom yet my fruitleſs ſearch could never find. 
/ Romantic wiſh ! would this the daughter were 
C || When, ſtrict enquiring from herfelf he found 
She was the ſame, the daughter of his friend, 
Of bonntiful Ac As TO: u an —_ 
The mingled paſſions that furpris'd his heart, 
And through Ris nerves in ſhiv*ring "tranſport ran? 
Then blaz'd his ſmother'd flame, avow,'d, and bold; 
And as he view'd her, ardent, oer and oer, 
Love, gratitude, and pity, wepr at ofice. 
Confus'd, and frightert'd at the ſilent tears, 
Her riſing beauties fluſh'd a higher bldGi, 
As thus PaLtwon, paſſiönlate afid uf, 
Poured out the pious rapture of his WU 

And art thou then Acuſto's dear remains? 

She, whom my reſtleſs ne has ſdüghjt 
So long in vain? Oh heavens! the very ne, 
The ſoftened image of my noble fried. 
Alive his every look, his every feature 
More elegantly touched. Sweeter * pie þ g 
Thou (ole ſurviving bloffom from che root, 
That ouriſhed up my fortune! ſay, ah where? 
In what fequeſter'd deſart; haſt thou drawn 
The kindeſt aſpect of delighted heaven? 
Into ſuch beauty 
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Diffuſe their warmeſt, largeſt influence; 
And of my garden be the pride and joy ! 
Ill it befits thee, oh it ill befits _ 
Acaſto's daughter, his, whoſe open ſtores, 
Tho? vaſt, were little to his ampler heart, 
The father of a country, thus to pick 
The very refuſe of thoſe harveſt fields, 
Which from his bounteous friendſhip I enjoy. 
Then throw that ſhameful pittance from thy hand, 
But ill apply'd to ſuch a-rugged taſk ; | 
The fields, the maſter, all, my fair, are thine ; 
If to the various bleflings which thy houſe 
Has on me laviſh'd, thou wilt add that bliſs, 
That deareſt bliſs, the power of bleſſing thee! _ 
Here ceas'd the youth, yet {till his ſpeaking eye 
Expreſs'd the ſacred triumph of his foul, . 
Wich conſcious virtue, gratitude, and love, 
Above the vulgar joy divinely rais'd. 
Nor waited; he reply. Won by the charm 
Of goodnels irreſiſtible, and all 
In ſweet diſorder loſt, the bluſli'd conſent. 
The news, immediate to her mother brought, 
While pierc'd with anxious thought, ſhe pin'd away 
The lonely moments for LAVINILA's fate; 
Amaz'd, and ſcarce believing what the heard, 
Joy ſeiz'd her wither'd veins, and one bright gleam 
Of ſetting life. ſhone on her evening hours; 
Not leſs enraptur'd than the happy pair ; 
Who flourith'd long in tender bliſs, and rear'd 
A numerous oifspring, lovely like themſelves, 
And good, the grace of all the country round. 


THOMSON's SPRING. 


HE Seaſons ſince have, with ſeverer ſway, _ 
Oppreſs'd a broken world: the Winter keen 

Shook forth his waſte of ſnows; and Summer ſhot 

His peſtilential heats. Great Spring, before, _ 
Green'd all the year; and * and bloſſoms bluſh'd 
In 
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In ſocial ſweetneſs, on the ſelf-ſame bough. 


Pure was the temperate air ; an even calm 
Perpetual reign'd, fave what the zephyrs bland 
Ereath'd o'er the blue expanſe ; for then nor ſtorms 
Were taught to blow, nor hurricanes to rage ; 
Sound {lept the waters; no ſulphureous glooms 
Swell'd in the ſky, and ſent the lightning forth; 
While fickly damps, and cold autumnal fogs, 
Hung not, relaxing, on the ſprings of liſe. 
But now, of turbid Elements the ſport, 
From clear to cloudy toit, from hot to cold, 
And dry to moiſt, with inward- eating change, 
Our drooping days are dwindled down to nought, 
Their period finiſh'd ere 'tis well begun. 

And yet the Wholeſome herb neglected dies; 
Though with the pure exhilarating foul  * 
Of nutrimeat and health, and vital powers, 
Beyond the ſearch of art, 'tis copious bleſt. 
For, with hot ravine, fir'd, enſanguin'd Man 
Is now become the lion of the plain, 
And worſe. The wolf, who from the tiiphthy fold 
Fierce drags the bleating prey, ne*er drunk her milk, 
Nor wore her warming fleece: nor has the ſteer, 
At whoſe ſtrong cheit the deadly tyger hangs, 
E'er plow'd for him. They too are temper'd high, 
With hunger ſtung and wild neceſſity, 0 
Nor lodges pity in their ſhaggy breaſt. 
But Alan, whom: Nature fornrd of milder clay, 
With every kind emotion in his keart, 
And taught alone to weep; while from her lap 
She pours ten thouſand delicacies, herbs, © - 
And fruits, as numerous as the drops of rai 
Or beams that gave them birth: ſhall he, far form! 
Who wears ſweet ſiniles, and looks erect on Heaven, 
E'er ſtoop to mingle with the prow ling herd, | 
And dip his tongue in gore? I he beaſt of prey, 
Blood. ſtainꝰd, deſerves to bleed: but you, ye flocks, 
What have you done; ye peaceful people, what, 
To merit death? you who have given us milk | 
1 | * n 
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In laſcious ſtreams, and lent us your own coat 
Againſt the winter's cold? And the plain ox, 
That harmleſs, honeſt, guileleſs animal, 

In what has he offended? he, whoſe toil, 
Patient and ever ready, clothes the land 

With all the pomp of harvelt ; thall he bleed, 
And ſtruggling groan beneath the cruel hands 
Even of the clown he feeds? and that, perhaps, 
To ſwell the riot of th' autumnal feaſt, 

Won by his labour ? Thus the feeling heart 
Would tenderly ſuggeſt : but tis enough, 

In this late age, adventurous, to have touch'd 
Light on the numbers of the Samian ſage. 

High Heaven forbids the bold preſumptuous ſtrain, 
Whoſe wiſeſt will has fix'd us in a ſtate 

That muſt not yet to pure perfection riſe. 
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— A ND how did 8 the ſoliloquy laſt 

night? Oh, againſt all rule, my Lord, moſt 
ungrammatically ! betwixt the ſubſtantive and the ad- 
jective, which ſhould agree together in number, caſe 
and gender, he made a breach thus, —{topping as if 
the point wanted ſettling ;—and betwixt the nomin- 
ative caſe, which your lordſhip knows ſhould govern 
the verb, he ſuſpended his voice in the — a 
dozen times, three ſeconds and three ſifths by a itop- 
watch, my lord, each time.—Admirable granmar- 
tan |—But in ſuſpending his voice -was the ſenſe 
ſulpended likewiſe? did no expreſſion of attitude or 
countenance fill up the chaſm? Was the eye ſilent? 
Did you narrowly look? I look'd only at che ſtop- 
watch, my lord. Excellent obſerver ! - 

And what of this new book the whole world makes 
ſuch a rout about ?—Qh! tis out of all plurab, my 
lord, —quite an irregular thing! not one of the an- 
gles at the four corners was à right angle.—l -had 
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my rule and compaſſes, &c. my lord, in my pocket, 
— Excellent critic! | ö 

And for the epic poem your lordſhip bade me 
look at; —upon taking the length, breadth, height, 
and depth of it, and trying them-at home upon an 
exact ſcale of Boſſu's— tis out, my lord, in every 
one of its dimenſions. —Admirable connoiſſeur ! 

And did you ſtep in, to take a look at the grand 
picture in your way back? —* Tis a melancholy daub! 
ny lord; not one principle of the pyramid in any 
one group! — and what a price —for there is 
nothing of the colouring of Titian——the expreflion 
of Rubens——the grace of Raphael——the purity 
of Dominichino——the correigieſcity of Corregio— 
the learning of Pouſſin——the airs of Guido——the 
taſte of the Carrachi's——or the grand contour of 
Angelo. | 
F Gram me "patience, juſt Heaven !-—=Of all the 
cants which are canted in this canting world—though 
the cant of hypocrites may be the worſt—the cant of 
criticiſm is the molt tornentings 0 

I would go fifty miles on foot, to kifs the hand of 
that man, wheſe generous heart will = the 
reigns of his imagination into his author's "hands 
be pleaſed he knows not why, and cares not 
wherefore. n 


BEVIL p MA. MYRTLE. 


Bev. AIR, I am extremely obliged to you for this 
100 honour. . , 
Myrt. The time, the place, our long acquaint- 
- ance, and many other circumſtances, which aſfed 
me on this occaſion, oblige me, without ceremony, 
or conference, to defire, that you will comply with 
the requeſt in my letter, of which you have already 
acknowledged the receipt. Un 22 tis 
Bev. Sir, I have received a letter from you in 
a very unwtiual ſtyle. But, as I am — 
1 | | 1 
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the integrity of my behaviour with reſpect to you, 
and intend that every thing in this matter, ſhall be 


your own ſeeking, I ſhall underſtand nothing, but 


what you are pleated to confirm face to face. You 
are therefore to take it for granted, that I have for- 
gotten the contents of your epiſtle. 

Myrt. Your cool behaviour, Mr. Bevil, is agree- 
able to the unworthy uſe, you have made of my 
ſimplicity and frankneſs to you. And I lee, your 
moderation tends to your own advantage ; not mine; 
to your own ſafety; not to juſtice for the wrongs 


yon have done your friend. 


Bev, My own ſafety, Mr. Myrtle. | 


_ Myrt. Your own ſafety, Mr. Bevil. 


Bev. Mr. Myrtle, there is no diſguiſing any long- 


er, that I underſtand what you would force me to. 


You know my principle upon that point; and you 
have often heard me expreſs my diſapprobation of 
the ſavage manner of deciding quarrels, which tyran- 
nical cuitom has introduced, to the breach of all 
laws, both divine and human.. 

Myrt, Mr, Bevil, Mr. Bevil! It would be a 
good firſt principle, in thoſe, who have ſo tender a 
conlcience that way, to have as much abhorrence at 
doing injuries, as [ Turns away abruptly. J 

Bev. As what? 
Myrt. As fear of anſwering them. 
Bey. My. Myrtle, I have no fear of anſwering 


any injury I have done you; becauſe I have meant 


you none; for the truth of which I am ready to ap- 


peal to any indifferent perſon, even of Four own 
chooſing. But I own I am afraid of doing a wicked 
action, I mean, of ſhedding your blood, or giving 
you an opportunity of ſhedding mine, cold. I am not 
afraid of you, Mr. Myrtle. Bat I own, I am afraid 
of him, who, gave me this life in truſt, on other con- 
ditions, and with other deſigns, than that I thoyld 
hazard, or throw it away, becauſe a raſh inconſuler- 


ate man is pleaſed to be offended, without knowing, 


83 whether 
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whether he is injured, or not. No- will not, for 
your, or any man's humour, commit a known crime, 
a crime, which J cannot repair, or which may, in 
the very act, cut me of from all poſſibility of re. 
pentance. 

Myrt. Mr. Bevil, I muſt tell you, this coolneſs, 
this moralizing,. ſhall. not cheat me of my love. You 
may with to preſerve your life, that you may poſſeſs 
Lucinda. And I have reaſon to be indifferent about 
it, if I am to loſe all that, from which I expect any 
joy in life. But I ſhall firſt try one mean toward 
recovering her, I mean, by ſhewing her what 2 
dauntleſs — ſhe has choſen for her protector. 

Bev. Shew me but the leaſt glimpſe of argument, 
that I am authoriz:d to contend with you at the 
peril of the life of one of us, and I am ready upon 
your own terms. If this will not ſatisfy you, and 
vou will make a lawleſs aſſault upon me, I will de. 
fend myſelf as againſt a ruftian. There is no ſuch 
terrour, Mr. Myrtle, in the anger of thoſe, who are 
quickly hot, and quickly cold again, they know not 
how, or why. I defy you to thew wherein I have 
wrong'd yon. 2 ene | 
Myrt. Mr, Bevil, it is eaſy for you to talk coolly 
on this occaſion. Lou who know not, I ſuppole, 
what it is to love, and from your large fortune, and 
your ſpecious outward carriage, have it in your 
power to come, without much trouble or anxiety, 
to the poſſeſſion of a woman of honour; you know 
nothing of what it is to be alarmed, diſtracted, with 
the terrour of loſing what is dearer than life. You 
are happy. - Your marriage goes on like common 
buſineſs, and, in the interim, you have, for your 
loft moments of dalliance, your rambling captive, 


your Indian princeſs, your convenient, your ready 


Indiana. e | 

| Bev. You have touched me beyond the patience 

of a man; and the defence of fpotleſs innocence, 

will, I hope, excule my accepting your challenge, 
| 8 2 or 
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or at leaſt my obliging you to retract your infamous 
aſperſions. I will not, if I can avoid it, ſhed your 
blood, nor ſhall you mine. But Indiana's purity I 
will defend. W ho waits? 

Serv. Did you call, Sir? 

Bev. Yes, go call a coach. 

Serv. Sir Mr. Myrtle—Gentlemen—You are 
friends Iam but a ſervant—But— | 


Bev. Call a coach. [Exit Serv.] 
[A long pauſe. They walk ſullenly about the 
room. | | 


[Aſide.] Shall I (though provoked beyond ſuffer- 
ance) recover myſelf at the entrance of a third per- 
ſou, and that my ſervant too; and ſhall I not have a 
dye reſpect for the dictates of my own conſcience; 
for what I owe to the beſt of fathers, and to the de- 
fencelefs innocence of my lovely Indiana, whoſe very 
life depends on mine ? A 

[To Mr. Myrtle.} I have, thank Heaven, had 
time to recollect mytelf, and have determined to 
convince you; by means I would willingly have a- 
voided, but which yet are preferable to murderous 
duelling, that I am more innocent of nothing, than 
of rivalling you in the affections of Lucinda. 
Read this letter; and confider, what effect it would 
have had upon you to have found it about the man 
you had murdered. 

Myrtle reads. ] I hope it is conſiſtent with tho 
laws a woman ought to impoſe upon hexſelf to 
* acknowledge, that your manner of declining what 
has been propoſed of a treaty of marriage in our 
family, and deſiring, that the refuſal might come 
from me, is more engaging, than the Smithfield 
* courtſhip of him, whole arms I am in danger of 
being thrown into, unleſs your friend exerts him- 
* {elf tor our common ſafety and happmeſs.” —Q; 
| want no more, to clear your innocence, my in- 
jured worthy friend—1 tee her dear name at the bot- 
(0-1 ſee, that. you have been far enough from 
2. deligning 
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deſigning any obſtacle to my happineſs, while I have 
been treating my benefactor as my betrayer—0 
Bevil, with what words ſhall I- 

Bev. There is no need of words. To convince 
is more than to conquer, If you are but ſatisfied, 
that I meant you no wrong, all is as it ſnould be. 
Myrt. But can you—forgive—ſuch madnels ? 

Bev. Have not I myſelf offended? I had almoſt 
been as guilty as you, though I had the advantage 
of you, 57 knowing what you did not know. 

Myrt. That 1 ſhould be ſuch a precipitate wretch? 

Bev. Prithee no more. 

Myrt. How many friends have died by the hand 
of friends, merely for want of temper ! What do! 
not owe to your ſu . of underitanding ! What 
à precipice have I eſcaped! O my friend Can 
you ever - forgive Can you ever again look upon 
me—with an eye of favour ? 

Bev Why thoutd I not? Any man may miltake, 
— man nay. be violent, where his love is concern- 


ed. IL was myſelf. dune „engsten Tos 3. 
hrt. O Bevil! You are capable of all that iz 
great, all that is heroic. lie oT Aua 


Enter a ſervant to Bevil, and gives „letter. ] 
e EUS TACE AND FRAMPTON. 


| ELL, my dear Fras have you 

Y V. lecured the x Frampton, | 

Fram, Yes, my lord, for their rightful owners. 

LA. Euft.: As to the matter of property, Frampton, 

we will not diſpute much about that. Necellity, 
you know, _- ſometimes render a treſpaſs excul- 
able. 

Fram. 1 am not caſuiſt fallicient to anſwer you, 
upon that ſubject; but this I know, that you have 
already treſpaſſed againſt the laws of ho{pitality and 

i honour, in your conduct towards Sir William Evans, 
nd his daughter And as your friend and W 
a l 
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both, T would adviſe you to think ſeriouſly, of re- 


pairing the injuries you have committed, and not 
increaſe your offence, by a farther violation. 

Ld. Euſt. It is actually a pity you were not bred 
to the bar, Ned; but I have only a moment to 
ſtay; and am alt impatience to know, if there be a 
letter from Langwood, and what he ſays. 

Fram. I ſhall never be able to afford you the leaſt 
information, upon that ſubject, my lord. 

Ld. Euſt. Surely, I do not underſtand you. You 
ſaid you had ſecured the letters—tHave you not read 
them ? 

Fram. You have a right, and none but you, to 
ak me ſuch a queſtion, My weak compliance' with 
your firſt propoſal relative to theſe letters, warrants 
your thinking ſo meanly of me. But know, my 
lord, that though my perſonal affection for you, 
joined to my unhappy circumſtances, may have be- 
trayed me to actions unworthy of myſelf, I never 
can forget, that there is a barrier fixed before the 
17 of baſcnels, which honour will not let me 


Ld. g. You will give me "fours: to tell you, 
1 that where I lead, I think * 
not halt 

Fram. Vou will pardon me, my lord; the con- 
ſciouſneſs of another man's errours, can never be a 
juſtification for our own ; and poor, indeed, mult that 
wretch be, who -can be ſatisfied with the negative 
merit of not being the worſt man he knows. 

Ld, Euft. If thus diſcourſe were uttered in a con- 
venticle, it might have its effect; by ſetting the con- 
gregation to ſleep. 

Fram, It is rather meant to rouſe, 15 lull your 


Jordihip.. Wy 


Ld. Euft. No matter .what it is meant firs give 
me the letters, Mr. Frampton. 
Frum. Yet, excuſe me. I could as ſoon think of 


arming a madman's hand, againſt my * as 


uffer 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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fuffer you to be guilty of a crime that will, for ever, 
wound your honour. 

Ld. Euſt. I ſhall not come to you, to heal the 
wound: your medicines are too rough and coarſe, 
for me. 

Fram, The ſoft poiſon of flatery, __— perhaps 
pleaſe you better. 

L. Euſt. Your conſcience may, probably, have as 
much need of palliatives, as mine, Mr. Frampton, 
as I am pretty well convinced, that your courle of 
life, has not been more regular, than my own. 

Fram, With true contrition , my lord, I confeſi 
part of your ſarcaſm, to be juſt. Pleaſure was the 
object of my purſuit, and 3 I obtained, at the 
EXPEnce, — of health, and fortune: but yet, my 
lord, I broke not in upon the peace of others; the 
laws of hoſpitality, I never violated ; nor did I ever 
= to in e e or ſeduce, che wite, or daugliter, of 


—4 Euſt. I care not what you did; give me the 
| letters. 

Fram. I have no right to keep, and therefore 
ſhall ſurrender them, though with the utmoſt reluc. 
tance ; but, by our former friendihip, I intreat you 
not to open them, 

IA. Euſt. That you have forfeited. 

Fram. Since it is not in my power to prevent 
your committing an errour, which you ought, for 
ever, to repent of, I will not be a witneſs of it, 
Thepe are the letters. 

IA. Euſt. You may, perhaps, have cauſe to re. 
pent your preſent conduct, Mr. Frampton, as 
much as I do our-paſt attachment. 

Fram. Rather than hold your friendſhip upon 
ſach terms, I relign it for ever. Farewel, wy 


lord. 
Re-enter FRAMPTOX. 
Fram. Ill treated as I have been, my lord, I find 
it e to leave you ſurrounded by ddt, 


. 
Id. Euſt. That ſentiment fhould have operated 
fooner, Mr. Frampton. Recollection is ſeldom of 


ie MW uſe to our friends, though it may ſometimes be 
e, ſerviccable to ourſelves, 268” 
Fram. Take advantage of your own expreſſion, 
ps Wl my lords, and recollect yourſelf, Born and educated 
as I have been, a gentleman, how have you injured 
as boch yourſelf and me, by . and uniting in 
n, che fame confidence, your raſcally ſervant 


Id. Euſt. The exigency of my ſituation is a ſuffi. 
cient excuſe to myſelf and ought to have been ſo to 
the man who called himſelf my friend. 
the Fram. Have a care, my lord, of uttering the 
he leaſt doubt upon that ſubject ; for could I think you 
my once mean enough to ſuſpect the ſincerity of my at- 
the Wl tachment to you, it muſt vaniſh at that inſtant. 
ver Id. Euſt. The proofs of your regard have been 
of rather painful of late, Mr. Frampton. 
Fram,” When I fee my friend upon the verge of 
the a precipice, is that a time for compliment? Shall I 
not rudely ruſh forward, and drag him from it? Juſt: 
ore Win that ſtate you are at preſent, and I will ſtrive to 
uc- are yon. Virtue may languiſh in a noble heart, 
you Hand ſuffer her rival, vice, to uſurp her power; but 
baleneſs muſt not enter, or the flies for ever. The 
man who has forfeited his own eſteem, thinks all the 
ent MW work! has the ſame conſciouſneſs, and therefore is 
for what he deſerves to be, a wretch. 
"it, TI. Euſt. Oh, Frampton! you have lodged a dag- 
ger in my heart. 
re. Fram. No, my dear Euſtace, I have ſaved you 
as Wirom one, from your own reproaches, by prevent- 
ig your being guilty of a meannefs, which you could 
pon {never have forgiven yourſelf. (friend? 
] 1d. Euſt. Can you forgive me, and be ſtill my 
Fram. As firmly as I have ever been, my lord. 
But let us, at prefent, haſten to get rid of the 
find {Wnean buſineſs we are engaged in, forward the 
ies, Neiters we have no right to detain, 
Ll. HENR * 
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8 * 7 5 FOOTY 1 cit; Ber! } 
HENRY axp LORD CHIEF JUSTICE, ' 
Ch. 7uft. 1 AM aſſur'd, if I be meaſur'd rightly, 
1 A Your Majetty hath no juſt cauſe to hate 
me. | 99. forget 
P. HENRY. No! might a prince of my great hopes 
So great indignities you laid upon me? 
What! rate, rebuke, and roughly ſend to priſon 
Th immediate heir of England! was this ealy ? 
May this be waſh'd in Lethe, and forgotten? 
Ch. Juſt. 1 then did uſe the perſon of your father; 
The image of his power lay then in me: 
And i th” adtttniſtration of his law, 
While I was bufy for the commonwealth, 
Your highneſs pleaſed to forget my place, 
The mefeſty and pow'r of law and juſtice, 
The image of the King whom I preſented; 
And ſtruck me in my very ſeat of judgment: 
Whereon, as an-offender to your father; 
1 gave bold way to my authority, lad! 92307 vi 
And did commit you. If the deed weve ill, 
Be you contented, wearing now the gürland, 
To have a ſon ſet your decrees ut e 
To pluck down juſtice from your awenil bench, 
To {trip the courſe of la, and blunt the ſword 
That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon: 
Nay — to ſpurn at your —— 
And mock your-working in a ſecond body e 
Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe yours; 
Be n6w the father, and propoſe a ſo n; 
Hear your own dignity ſo much ꝓrofan d: 
See your moſt dreadful laws fo looſely ſlighted; 
Behold yourſeH fo by a ſon'diſdain'd:: 
And then imagine me taking your part, 
And in your pow'r ſo ſilencing your ſon. * 
After thit' cold conſid'rance, ſentence me; 
And, as you are King, ſpeał in your ſtate, * 
& Ny ws 3 SIS | %% (at's Aeli .i3W 


Fo! 
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What I have done that miſbecame my place, | 
My perſon, or my Liege's ſovereignty. 

P. Henry. You are right, Jultice, and you weigh 

this well ; 

Therefore ſtill bear the balance and the ſword ; 

And I do wiſh your honours may increaſe, 
Ill you do live to ſee a ſen of mine 
Offend you, and obey you, as I did: 
So ſhall I live to ſpeak my father's words: 
Happy am I, that have a man ſo bold 
That dares do juſtice on my proper ſon ; 
And no leſs happy, having ſuch a ſon, 
That would deliver up his 7 ſo 
Into the hand of juſtice.— Lou committed me; 
For which I do commit into your hand 
Th' unſtain'd ſword that you have us'd to bear; 
With this remembrance, that you uſe the ſame 
With a like bold, Juſt, and impartial ſpirit, 
As you have done gainſt me. There is my 
You ſhall be as a father to my youth: 
My voice ſhall ſound as you do prompt mine ear; 
And I will ſtoop and humble my intents, 
To your: well. practis'd wife directions. 
Ard, Princes all, believe me, I beſeech you; 
My father is wild into his grave; 
For in his wu... my affections; | 
And with his ſpirit ſadly I ſurvive, 

Lo mock the expectations of the world; 

0 fruſtrate prophecies, and to raze out 
rs; Kotten opinion, which hath writ me down | 
After my ſeeming. Though my tide of blood | 
Hath proudly flow'd in vanity till now:; 
Now doth-it turn and ebb back to the ſea, 
Where it ſhall mingle with the ſtate of floods, 
And flow man in formal majeſty. 
Now call we our high court of parliament; 
And let us chuſe ſuch limbs of noble counſel, 
That the great body of our ſtate might go a 
In equal — with * Je nation; 
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That war or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and fanuliar to us, . 
In which you, father, ſhall have foremoſt hand. 
Our coronation done, we will accite | 
(As I before remember') all our ſtate, 
And (Heav'n conſigning to my good intents) 
No prince, nor peer, ſhall have juſt cauſe to ſay, 
Heav'n ſhorten Harry's happy lite one day. 


HAMLET and HORAT IO. 


Hor. AIL to your Lordſhip! 
Ham. I am glad to ſee you well; 
Horatio, —or I do forget myſelf, 
Hor. The ſame, my Lord, and your poor ſervant 
ever. 
Ham. Sir, my good friend; Ill change that name 
with you: 
And what makes you from Wittenberg, Horatio? 
Hor. A truant diſpoſition, good my Lord. 
Ham. I would not hear your enemy ſay ſo; 
Nor ſhall you do mine ear that violence, 
To make it truſter of your own report 
Againſt yourſelf, I know you are no truant ; 
But what is your affair in Elſinoor? 
We'll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. 
Hor. My Lord, I came to. ſee your father's fune. 


Ham. I pr'ythee, do not mock me, fellow-ſtudent; 
I think it was to ſee my mother's wedding. . 
Hor. Indeed, my Lord, it follow'd hard upon, 
Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio; the funeral bak'd 
meats IE | 
Did coldly furnith forth the marriage. tables. 
Would I had met my deareſt foe in heav'n, 
Or ever I had ſeen that day, Horatio! 
My father—methinks I ſee my father. 
Hor. O where, my Lord?! 
Ham. In my mind's eye, Horatio. 
Har. I ſaw him once, he was a goodly king... - 
1 . . Ns 


. 
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Ham. He was a man, take him for all-in all, 

] ſhall not look upon his like a 
Hor. My Lord, I think 1 2 him N 
Ham. Saw! who? 


Hor. My Levy, the King your father. 


Ham. The King my father! 

Hor. Seaſon your admiration but a while, 
With an attentive ear; till I deliver, 
Upon the witnels of theſe gentlemen, 
This marvel to you. 

Ham. For Heaven's love, let me hear. 6 

Her. Two nights together had theſe gentlemen, 

Marcellus and 0 rnardo, on their nook | 
ln the dead waſte and middle of the night, 
Been thus encounter d: A figure like your father, 
Arm'd at all points exactly, cap-a-pe, 
Appears before them, and with ſolemn march 
Goes ſlow and ſtately by them; thrice he walk'd d 
By their oppreſs' d and fear-ſurpriſed eyes, 
Within his truncheon's length; whilſt they GI 
Almoſt to jelly with th” effect of fear) 
Stand dumb, and 2 5 not to him. This to me 
In dreadfiF ſectety i mpart they did. 
And I with them the third n Ih kept the watch; 
Where, as they had aver boch l in time, 
Form of the thing; each word made true atid EY 
The apparition comes. I knew your father : 
Theſe harids are not more like. 

Ham. But where was this ? / 

Hor. My Lord, upon the platform 4e we 

+” watch'd: 

Ham. Did you not ſpeak to it? 

Hor. My Lord, I did; | 
But anſwer made it none. Yet once methought ” 
It lifted up its head, and did addreſs 
Itſelf to motion, like as it would ſpeak; : 
But even then the morning cock crew loud; © 
And at the ſound it ſhrunk in haſte away, 
And vantth'd enn our ſiglt. | | 

T2 Han. 
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Ham. *Tis very ſt 
Hor. As 1 MEG, nk honour'd Lord, tis true; 
And we did think it writ down in our duty 
To let you know of it. | 
Ham. Indeed, indeed, Sir, but this troubles me, 
Hold you the watch to-night? 
Hor. We do, my Lord 
Ham. Arm'd, ſay you? 
Hor. Arm'd, my Lord. 
Ham. From top to toe? 
Hor. NI Lord, from head to foot. 
Ham. I ben ſaw you not his face? 
Hor. Oh, yes, my Lord; he wore his beaver uy. 
Han. What, Joek'd he frowningly : ? 
Hor. A count'nance more in ſorrow chan in anger. 
Ham. Pale, or red? 
Hor. Nay, very pale. 
Ham. And fix'd his eyes on 70d 
Hor. Moſt conſtant 7. 
Ham, 1 Wolf l Mal been theres fit 
Hor. It would have much àmat d yu 
Ham.” Very Hke. Staid it! 1; 2 ig 9 1 
Hor. White one with MibdePat taſte might teſt 
kmndred; i  noGinug 3m 7 
H am. His beard. Was a 34"! 
Hor. It was as J have f em it in his life, 
A ſable ſilver d. 
Ham. PH watch to-highty 5 til wal 
again, 
Hor. I My. rms you, it will. | 
Ham. If it aſſumes my noble father's W 
I'll ſpeak to it, tho“ hell itſelf ſhould gape, 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray yon, 
If you have hitherto eonceal'd this fight; * 
Let it be ten'ble in your ſilence {6} 7 -- 5 
And whatſoever ſhall befal to- night. 
Give it aft underſtanding, but — 
I will requite your love: ſo ſure ye Well. 
1 n the platform e * and twelve 
FU viſit you. ft 2 BRUTUS 


— 
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BRUTUS any CASSIUS. 


Ca V JILL y you g o ſee the order of the courſe? 
5 7 Not I. 
Caf. 1 = — do. 
Bru. I am not game ſome; I do lack ſome part 

Of that quick ſpirit that is in Antony: 

Let me not hinder, Caſſius, your deſires; 

I'll leave you. x 
Caſ. Brutus, I do obſerve you now of late; 

I have not from your eyes that gentlenefs 

And ſhew of love as I was wont to have; 


P You bear too ſtubborn and too ſtrange a hand. 20 
. Over your friend that loves you. | 
Bru, Caſſius, 


Be not deceived: if I have veil'd my look, 
turn the trouble of my countenane 
Merely upon myſelf. Vexed I am 
Of late with paſſions: of ſome difference, 
Conceptions ply proper to-myſelf ; 
Which give ſome ſoil perhaps to my behaviour : . 
But let nat therefore my good friends be 1 
Among which number, Caſſius, be you one; 
Nor conſtrue. any. farther my neglect, 
Than that poor Brutus, with himſelf at . 
Forgets the ſhews of love to other men. 
Cafes: Than, r J have mucn W your 
paſſion; 
By means whereof, 'this breaſt of. mine bath buried 
houghts of great value, . worthy cogitations. 
Tell m me, Brutus, can you ſee your face? 
Bru. No, Caſſius; for the eye ſees not itlelf, 
But by reflection from ſome other ching. 
Cal. "Tis juſt, { 443419 | 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, : 
That you have no ſuch mirror as will turn 
Your hidden orthineſs into your eye, 
That you might lee your thadow. I have heard, 
3 1 Where 
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"Where many of the beſt reſpect in Rome, 
CO immortal Cæſar) ſpeaking of Brutus, 
groaning underneath this age's Tobe 5 
Rave with'd - bs noble Brutus had his eyes. 7 
Bru. _ dangers would you lead me, Caſ- 
ius, 
That you would have me ſeek into myſelf 
F - _ which is not in me? 
Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar'd to hear; 
* Lüner you know you cannot ſee yourſelf 
So well as by reflection, I, your glaſs, 
Will modeitly- {cover to yourſelf 
That of yourſelf which yet you know not of, 
And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus; 
Were I a common laugher, or did uſe 
Td ſtale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new proteſtor; if you know, 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And after ſcandal them; or if you — 7 
That I profeſs myſelf in banquettiig 
To all the root; then hold me — 
Bru. What means this ee 1 do' fear the 
pebple 327 5 b 
Chuſe Cæſar for their King. 
Caſ. Ay, do you fear it?? | 
Then mutt Tthihk-you would not den 60. bun 
Bru, I would not, Caſſius; yet I love him well. | 
But wherefore do-you hold me here fa long? | 
What is it tliat you would impart to me? | 
If it be a toward the general 1 
Set Fo roma eys, 2 — , 
And I will look on-Deathyindifterently : + ] 
For let the gods ſo ſpeed me, as I love | 
4 
{ 
l 


The name. of -Honeur'mbre-than'Þ fear: Death. 
Caſ. ] know'that virtue tobe in ou, Brutus, 
As well as I doknowyonriomward favour. 
Well, honour is the ſubject @#: my! _—— 
J cannot tell what you and other men 5 
1 Think of this lite ; * m ſelß, - ” ] 
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| had as lief not be, as ſive to be 
In awe of ſuch a thing as I myſelf. 
I was born free as Cæſar, fo were you; 
We both have fed as well; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 10 
For once, upon a raw and guſty day, 
The troubled Tyber — 11 with his ſhores, 
Cæſar ſays to me, Dar'ſt thou, Caſſius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And ſwim to yonder point? — Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 
And bade him follow ; fo indeed he did. 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With luſty ſine ws; throwing it aſide, 
And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy. 
But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 
Cæſar cry'd, Help me, Caſſius, or I 
I, as Eneas, our great anceſtor, _ 
Bic from the flames of Troy upon his ſhoulder 
The old Anchiſes bear; ſo from the waves of Tyber 
Did I the tired Cæfar; and this man 
Is now become a god, and Caſſius is 
A wretched creature; and muſt bend his body, 
Ir Cæſar careleſsly but nod on him. 
He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did ſhake. - Tis true, this god did ſhake; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly, 
And that ſame eye whoſe bend does awe the world, 
Did loſe its luſtre; I did hear him groan: 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his ſpeeches i in their books, 
Alas! it cry'd - Give me ſome drink, Titinius— + 
As a ſick girl. Le gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of ſuch a feeble temper ſhould | 
do get the {tart of the majeſtic world, 
And bear the palm alone. 

Bru. Another general-ſhout!  _. - = 
I do believe, that thele applauſes are 1 

or 
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* 2 new honeurs that are heap'd on Cæſar. 

Why man, he doth beſtride the narrow — 
Like a ; Colollus; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourſelves diſhonourable graves. 
Men at ſometimes are maſters of their fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our ſtars, 
But in ourſelves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus—and Cæſar what ſhould be in that Cæſar? 
Why ſhould that name be ſounded, more than your's? 
Write them together; your's is as fair a name: 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with dem, 
Brutus will ſtart a ſpirit as ſoon as Cæſar. 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meats does * our Cæſar feed, 
That he is grown ſo great? Age, thou art ſham'd; 
Rome, thou haſt loſt the breed of noble bloods. 
When went there by an age, ſince the greet flood, 
But it was fam'd with more chan wick ene man? 
When could they ſay, till now; that tallꝰd of Rome, 
That her wide walls incompaſs d but one man: 
Ohl, you and I have heard our fathers ſay, 
There was a Brutus once chat would have kd, 
Th' eternal devil to keep his ſtate in 
As eaitly. as a king. 201 0114 1 AS 
ru. Ihat you — love me, I am nothing — 
What you. would work me to, I havelome aim: 
How L have thought of this; and+s i cheſs aa gh 
I ſhall recount —— for this 
L would not (ſo with love 1 might intreat obo 
Be any further mov d. M hat, you have ſaid, 
I will eontider ;; what you have to ſay, . 
þ will with patience heas; and ſind a time 
Both meet to hear, and anſwer: ſuch high things. 
Till aben, my noble friend, che upon oy 
Brutus had rather be a villager, 180 At: 115 
I han to „ —ů— b3trus: 

MAW SALMA YH, Under 
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Under ſuch hard conditions as this time 
Is — to lay 5 us. 
a 


4/. J am glad that my weak words 
He 2 — thus much ſhe w of fire from Brutus. 


PRIULI and JAFFIER. 
Pr. N more! I'll hear no more. Be gone, 


and leave me. 


Taff. Not > me! By my ſufferings but you 


My lord! my lord! I am not that abject wretch 
You think me. Where's tlie ditt n. throws. me 
back” - + 

So far behind you, that I muſt not ſpeak to you! 

* Have you not wrong'd me? 

Could my nature &er . 
ave endur'd the thought of doing wrong, 

I * not no chus low have bent 2 
To gain a hearing from a cruel father. 
You cannot᷑ ſay, that I have ever wrong'd you. b 

Pr. L, youve wrong'd me in the niceſt point, 
The honoutr of my houſe. Lou can't defend 
Your baſeneſs to me. When you firſt came home, 
From travel, I with open arms receiv'd you, 
Pleas'd with your- ſeeming men, fought bo rails 

(ifs; DILLON you, 

My houſe, my table, fortune, all was yours 
And, in requital of my beſt endeavours, 
You.tveachervuſly-practis'd to undo me; 
Seduc'd the joy of my declining age, 
My only child, and ſtole her from my boſom. 

Jaff. Is this your gratitude to him WhO fav'd- 
Your daughter's life? Vou know) that, but for me 
You had Deen childleſs. I reſtor'd her to you, 
When ſunk before your eyes amidſt the wy 4 
I hazarded my:life for her's; and ſhe 11 
2 paid me with her geu'rous love. 4 

Te 
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Py, You ſtole her from me, like a chief you ſtole 
her, 
FY dead of ni nt. That curſed hour you choſe 
To rifle me of all my heart held dear. 
But may your joy in her prove falſe as mine. | 
May the hard hand of pinching pov erty 
Oppreſs and grind you; till at laſt. you End 
The curſe of diſobedience all your fortune. 
Home, and be humble. Study to retrench. 
Diſcharge the lazy vermin of thy hall, 
Thoſe pageants of thy folly. 
Reduce the glitt'ring trappings of thy wife 
To humble weeds fit for thy narrow ſtate. 
Then to ſome ſuburb- cottage both retire, 
And with your ſtarveling brats enjoy your 8 
Home, home, I ſay. 


s E NIS T. 51 L., 


Danger, onrce inexhavſted f all thar' 


cousin our joys; or coſtly in 3 
thou | wwe — down re Hh Wiler | 
and it is thou who lifts him up to Fei den: Erw 
Fountain of our feelings! It is here pf. thee, 
and this is thy divinity which ffirs within me; not, 
that in ſome ſad and fickening moments, m. y foul 
fhrinks back upon herſelf, ſtartles ut dear 
mere pomp of words bot that Tfeel ſome 


ous joys und enerous cares beyond wyfelf—al Tiny 
from thee, geeks great Senſorium of the world! 


which vibrates}! H a hair of our head But falls 

the ground, in the remoteſt deſart of thy creation. 

Touched with thee; Eugenius draws my curtain 
when 1 languiſh; hears my tale of ſymptoms, and 
blames the weather for the diforder of his nerves. 
Thou giveſt a portion of it 'ſometimes* to the rough. 


eſt peaſant who traverſes the bleakeſt moumtains. 


He finds the lacerated lamb of andther's flock. This 
moment I beheld him leuning with his lead — 


. 
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his crook, wich piteous inclination looking down upon 
it, -O! had I — one moment ſooner !—it bleeds 
to death, —his gentle heart bleeds with it. 

Peace to thee, generous ſwain ! J ſee thou walk- 
eſt off with anguiſh—but thy joys ſhall balance it 
for happy 1 thy cottage, and happy is the ſharer 
it, and happy are the lambs which ſport about you, 


On Tus MISERIES or HUMAN LIFE. 


H little think the gay. licentious proud, 

Whom pleaſure, power, and aftiuence ſurround ; 
They, who their thoughtleſs hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel, riot waſte; 

Ah little think they, while they dance along, 

How many feel, this very moment, death . 

And all the ſad variety of pain ; 
How many ſink in the devouring flood, 
Or more devouring flame : how many bleed, 

By ſhameful variance betwixt Man and Man: 
How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms 3 » 
Shut from the common air, and common ule | 
Of their own limbs: how many drink the cup 

Of baleful grief,. or eat the bitter bread 

Of miſery : ſore pierc'd by wintry winds, 

How many ſhrink into the ſordid hut 

Of cheerleſs poverty: how many ſhake. 

With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unboumded paſſion; madneſs, guilt,» remorſe z 
Whence tumbled, headlong from the height of life, 
They furniſh matter for the tragic muſe: i; 


* * 


Wit in the vale, where wiſdom — to — 
ich frĩendihip, peace, and contemplatiqn join 
How g e with hone paitons,; Lg an 
Fe 1e how, many ſtand 


In 
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One ſcene of toil, of ſuffering, and of fate, 
Vice in his high career — ſtand — 
And heedleſs rambling Impulſe learn to think; 
The conſcious heart of charity would warn, 
And her wide wiſh benevolence dilate ; 
The ſocial tear would rife, the focial ligh; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliſs, 
Refining ſtill, the ſocial paſſions work. 


TRE PLEASURES ARISING FROM 4 
apt 20k rt IMAGINATION. 


BLEST os „ not the languid ſongs 
Of luxury, the Siren! not the bribes , 
Of ſordid wealth, nor all the gaudy ſpoils - 
Of pageant honour, can ſeduce to leave 
Thoſe ever-blooming ſweets, which from the ſtore 
Of nature fair imagination cullss 
To charm — enliver'd ſoul! What tho” no ll 
Of mortal offspring can attain the height 
Of envied — only fe, poſſeſa 2 - Sd od {1:7 
Patrician treaſures or i periaþ fate grotto % ! (| 
Yet nature's care, Tal her children jut, 
With richer: treaſures and an ampleri tate 
Indows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to uſe them. , His — { Ox! 
The rural honours his. ' Whhate'er adorns {11 
The princely dome, tlie — urch), 
The breathing marbles and the ſculptur'd gold, 
Beyond the proud: poſſeflor?s:narrow claim, 
His tuneful breait enjoys. For him, de ſpring 
Diſtils her dews, arid- Combe ſtken 
Its lucid leaves unfolds; for im the = 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, —— — 2 
Each patting hour ſheds tribute from — b 
And itill new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And loves unſelt attract him. Not a breeze | | 
| 1 * oer the meadow, not a cloud imbibes * pg 
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The ſetting/ſun's effulgence, not a ſtrain 
From all the tenants of the warbling inade 
Aſcends;. but whence his boſom can partake _ . 
Freſh pleaſure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partaked 
Freſh pleaſure only: for th' attentive mind, | 
By this harmonious action on her pow'rs, 
— herſelf harmonious + wont ſo oft 5 5 
In outward things to meditate the harm ' 
Of ſacred order, ſoon the ſeeks at home 
To find a kindred order, to exert 
Within herſelf this elegance of love, 
This fair inſpir'd delight: her temper'd powerd 
Refine at „and every patſion wears 
A chaſter, mi er more attractive mien. 
But if to ampler proſpects, if to gaze 
On nature's form where negligent of all 
Theſe leſſer graces, ſhe aſſumes the port 
Of ckat eternal majeſty that 'd 
ws ym foundations, — to theſe the mind 

xalts her daring eye; then mightier far 
Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 
Of ſervile cuſtom cramꝑ har gen'rous — 
Would ſordid; policies, the harb' raus 
Of ignoranet and apine, bow her do.]9ͤͥ 
To tame purſuits, | 40inflolence and fear? 
Lo! ſheappeals to:nature, tothe winds 
And rolling waves, the ſan's unweariedicourſe,” 
The elements and feafons:; all declare annals. 
For what;th*:eternal Maker has ordain'd:''- 41 
The pow' ref mant We foel within ourſelves 1 
His enengy divine : he tells che heart, 
He meant, he made us to behold and hs 12 
What he beholds and loves, «ihe im, 
Of life and being; to be h 
Beneſcent and active. I 110, 
Whom: — DD ELOE with Gew himſelf 
Hold converle 2 gro familiar, day by day, 
Wich his conceptions, act upon his plan; 
ad E [the relith/ of tha ſouls. 
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Cc. I 
Corporal, TRIMs ELOQUENCE, 
— Y young maſter in London is dead, ſaid 
0 Obadi | 

— Here is fad news, Trim, cried Saſannah, wip. 
ing her eyes as Trim ſtepped into the kitchen, — 
waiter Bobby is dead. 

I lament for him from my heart and my ſoul, 
{aid Trim, fetching a figh——Poor creature — poor 
boy! poor gentleman ! + | 

He was alive lat Whitſuntide, ſaid the coachman, 
WIitſuntide! alas! cried Jrim, extending his 
right arm, and falling initantly into the ſame attitude 
in which he read the ſermon, —what is W hit{unrtide, 
Jonathan, (for that was the coachman's name) or 
Shrovetide, or any tide or time paſt, to this? Are 
we not here now, continued the corporal, (ſtriking 
the end of his ſtick perpendicularly upon the floor, 
ſo as to give an idea of health and ſtability) and are 
we not (dropping his, hat upon the ground) gone 
in a moment: —It was infinitelyeſtrikmg ! Suiannah 
burſt into à flood of tears. We are hot ſtocks and 
ſtones. — Jonathan, Obadiahj the cook: mad all melt. 
ed. Ihe fooliih tat-ſcullion-herfelf, who was ſcouring 
a fiſh-kertle-upon her knees, was rouſed with it.— 
Ihe whole kitchen crouded about, the cr prall. 

Are we not here now, and, gone in a mo- 
ment?” -I bere was nothing in the ſeatence—it was 
one of your ſelf-· evident truths We have the advan- 
tage of hearing every day; and if I rim bad not 
truited more to his hat than his head, he had mad 
nothing at all of it. O41] 325-001 288 ns, N 4015 * 

Are we not here now; continued the corpor- 
al, “ and are we not“ (dropping his hat plumb 
upon the ground —and pauling, before he pronc un- 


ced the word) = gone! in a moment? I he deſcent 


of the hat was as if a heavy of clay had -been 


_ kneaded into the crown of it. ,othimg-could have 


exprelied the ſentiment of mortality,.ot wich it us 


oy Sk Qu , 


„ . 
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the type and forerunner, like it ;—his hand ſeemed to 
vanith from under it, it fell dead, the corporal's 
eye fixed upon it, as upon a corps,—and Suſannah 
burſt into a Hood of tears. 


CLARENCE?'s DREAM, 
CLARENCE AND BRAKENBURY. 


Brak. WH looks your Grace ſo heavily to- day? 
Clar. O, I have paſs'd a miſerable night, 
So full of ugly fi hts, of ohaſtly — 
That, as I am a Chriſtian faithful man, 
I would not ſpend another ſuch a night, 
Though *twere to buy a world of happy yo 
So full of diſmal terrour was the time. 
Brak. What was your dream, my Lord i ? I pray 
you tell me. (Tower, 
Clar. Methought that I had da from the 
And was imbark'd to crofs to Bur — 1 
And in my company my brother Glo'tter ; 
Who from my cabbin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatchets. Thencewelook'drow'rd England, 
And cited up a thoufand heavy times, 
During the wars of York and Lancaſter, 
That had befallen us. As we paſſed along 
—— the piddy' footing of the hatchets, 
ethought that Glo'ſter ſtumbled, and in falling 
Struck me (that ſought to ſtay him) over- board, 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 
Lord, Lord, methought, what pain it was to n 
What dreadful noiſe of waters in my ears ! 
What ſights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
I thought I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks ; 
A thouſand men, that fiſhes guaw'd upon; 
Wedges' of gold, *great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineſtimable ſtones, unvalued Jewels. 
Some lay in dead men's ſcullsg and in thoſe holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were N 


As 'twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems; 
Uz That 
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Tbat woo'd the ſtimy bottom of a e 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by. 
Brak. Had you ſuch leiſure in the _— of death, 
To gaze upon the ſecrets of the deep 
Clar. Methought I had; and — 40 I ſtrive 
To yield the ghoſt; but {ll the envious flood 
Kept in*my foul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vaſt, and wan@ring air; 
But {mother'd it within my panting bul ul, 
W hich almoſt burſt to belch it in the tea. 
Brak. Awak'd you not with this ſore agony? 
Clar. No, no; my dream was- leogthen'd alder lie. 
O then bega an the ggg, wy to my ſoul: 
I paſs? melancholy flood, | 
With ic ir een erryman which poets ve of, 
Unto the leingdom of perpetual night. 
The firſt chat there did greet my ſtranger foul; 
— as * father. iii. ow, — Wala, 
cry d loud W hat fourge for: 
4 5 dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence? 2 
And fo he —— Then opts e by 
iadow aa - -W 23108 
B blen in blood, 2. . 
Clarence is come, falſe, fleeting: d Clarence, 
That ftabb'& me in the held by 1 59 3411“ 
Seize on him, furies, take him to your torments 2 
Wich that, methought, 2 legiorr of foul Hends 
Inviron'd me and howled in mine => =5Y 7 
Such hideous cries; that With the 12 
I trembling walk d; and for a ſeaſtn after 
Could nide diieye'l but that I was im hell? 
Such terrible impreſſion made my dream. ul 170 : 
Brak. No ier Lord, łhat it affrię ab 
F am afraid, methinks, to hear vou tell it. 
Clar. Ah! Brakenbury, J have qorte thoſe thi 
That now give evidence apamt ny ſoul 45+ 700 
For Edward's ſake; and tce how he requites me! 
O God! if my deep prayers Eafitiot poof thee, 
But thou wilt be aveng'd on wy I 


, 


Ye 
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Vet execute thy wrath on me alone: 
O ſpare my guiltleſs wife, and my poor children | 
I pr'ythee, Brakenbury, "ſtay by me ; 
My foul 1 is ber: and I fain would ſleep. 


E V E „ s ACCOUNT OF HER TROUBLESOMF 
DREAM. 


O SOLE in whom my thoughts find all repoſe, 
My glory, my perfection! Glad I ſee _. 
Thy face, and morn return'd. For I this ni ight - 
Such night till this I never-paſs'd) have — 
am d—not as I oft am wont, of thas; as 4 
— paſt; A Pry / 
But of offence and trouble, which 
Knew never till this irkſome night. es + IT 
Cloſe at mine ear one call'd me forth to-walk, 
With gentle voice. I thought it thine. It ſaid, 
« Why ſleep'ſt thou Eve? Now is the pleaſant Jime, 
The cœol, the filent, ſave where ſilence yie as 
40 1 the night warbling bird, that now awake, 
« Tunes ſweeteſt his love-labour'd ſong ; naw reigns 
Full orb d the moon, and with more: pleaſing light 
% Shadowy. ſets off the face of things, In vain, 
« If none regards. Heay'n wakes with all his eyes, 
£ Whom to behold but thee, nature's Mews 
« In whoſe {ight all things joy with raviſhment, 
« — . thy beauty 5 n to gaze.” 2 
I roſe, as at thy call; but found thee not. 
—.— thee I dire&ted then my y walk; | 
on, me ht, alone d thro? w | 
That 8 on a duden te = tree 0 ; 
Of interdicted knowledge. Fair it ſeem'd, 
Much fairer to my fancy, than by day: 
And as I wond'ring look d, beſide it Wood = 
One ſhap'd and wing'd like one of thoſe from hoy” n 
By us oft ſeen ; his dewy locks diſtill'd 
Anbroſia. On that tree he alſo gaz'd ; 
Aud, O fair plant,” 58 6 with fruit furchargt, 
TY” 5 


« Deigns 
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- « Deigns none to eaſe thy load, and taſte thy ſweet, 
Nor god, nor man? Is knowledye ſo deſpis'd? 
« Or envy, or what reſerve forbids to taſte? 
« Forbid who will, none ſhall from me withhold 
« Longer thy offer'd good, why elſe ſet here?“ 
This; fard, he paug'd not, but with vent'rous arm 
He pluck'd, he taſted. Me damp horrour chill'd 
At ſuch bold words, vouch'd with a deed ſo bold. 
But he thus overjoy'd, *< O fruit divine, 
«« Sweet of thyſelf, but much more ſweet thus cropt; 
« Forbidden here, it ſeems as only fit 
For gods; yet able to make gods of men: 
« And why not gods of men, ſince good, the more 
« Communicated, more abundant grows, 
« The Author not impair'd, but honour'd more? 
« Here, happy creature! fair, angelic Eve! 
« Partake thou alſo; happy thougli thou art, 
« Happier thou mayſt be; wartlyer canſt not be: 
«« Laſte this, and be henceforth among the gods, 
% Fhyſelf a goddeſs, not to earth conſin'd, 
«« But ſometynes, in the air, as we ſometimes 
« Aſcend to Heavm, by merit thine, and ſee 
« What life the gods live there, and Dich Hye thou?“ 
So ſaying, he drew nigh; and to me held, 
Ev'n to m mouth of that fame fruit held part, 
W hich: he had pluck' d. Ibe pleaſant ſav'ry ſmell. 
So quicken?d, petite, that I, methaught,,;; | 
Could not but taſte. Forthwimh up tsthe; clouds 
With him.I flew, and underneath bebeld. 
The earth out; ſtretch'd immenſe, a proſpect wide 
And various. Wond'riug at my flight and change 
— this high oxaltation; — - 

y guide one, and I, methonght, ſank down, 
And fell x wake But O how glad I bed 
To ſind tlus but a drram. WNW, ae 
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FLEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCH-YARD. 


HE curfew. tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind ſlowly o'er the lea, 


The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to ES and to me. ; 


Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the ſight, 
And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds, | 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning fight, 
And drowſy tinklings lnl! the diſtant folds ; 


Save that from'yonder ivy-mantled tow'r, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of ſuch, as wand'ring near her ſecret bow'r, 
Moleſt her ancient folitary reign 


Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew-tree's ſhade, 
Where heaves-the turf in many a mould ring heap, 
Lach in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude fore fathers of the hamler ſleep. 


The breezy. call af jncenſe-breathing Morn, - 
The ſwallow twitering; from the ftraw-built ſhed,. 
The cock's ſtill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more ſhall nouſe: them from their lowly bed. 


For them. no more the Blazing hearth ſhall burn, Wha 


Or buſy houfewife ply her evening care: 

No children run to liſp their fire's return, 

Or climb his knees the envied bliſs to ſhare. 

Oft did the harveſt to their fickle yield, 

Their furrow- oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bow'd the woods beneath-their ſturdy ſtroke! 


Let not ambition mock theit uſefai toil, 

Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure ;: 

Nor Grandeur hear with a. diſdainful ſmile; 

The ſhort and ſunple aunals of the poor. * 
S 
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The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of powir, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour. 5 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. n 
Nor you, ye proud, impute to theſe the fault, 
If Mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raiſe, 


Where thro? the long- drawn iſle and fretted vault 


The pealing anthem wells the note of praiſe. 

Can ſtoried urn or animated buſt 

Back to its manſion call the — breath? 
0 


Can Honqur's voice provoke the ſilent duſt, 
Or Flatt'ry ſooth the dull cold ear of death? 


Perhaps in this neglected fpot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have ſway'd, 
Or wak' d to extaſy the living lyre. | 
But knowledge to their eyes her ample 7 A 
Rich with the ſpails of time did — ö 
Chill Penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the ſout. es 


Full many a of pureſt ray ſerene; 1: -. 
The dark 'd caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a. flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 


Some village-Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt 
The little Lyrant-of his fields withſtood ;::.+ . 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, 

Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood. 


Th' applauſe of liſt' ning ſenates to command, 
The threats of pain —. ruin to deſpiſe, 
To ſcatter plenty o'er a {miling land, 

And read their hiſt'ry in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor circumſcrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
= | F orbade 
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Forbade to wade through {laughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


The ſtruggling pan ngs s of conſcious trath to hide, 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 

Or heap the ſhrine of Luxury and Pride 

With incenſe kindled at the Muſe's flame. 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble RY 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn” Fro ſtray ; 116 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 

They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 


Yet ev'n theſe bones from inſult to roject. , 
Some frail memorial ſtill erected ni , 


z 


With uncouth rhimes and trapelets ——— 


Implores the paſling tribute of a figh. 


Their name, their years, ſpele by th ' auletter'd miſe, 
The place of fame and elegy ſupply : 


And many a holy text around the ſtrews, 
e to die. 


For who to dumb etfulneſs a LM 
This AA A585 ing e' er reſign 

Left the warm precincts of the chear * 1 
Nor caſt one longing ling'ring look behind? 


On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſou] relies, 
Some pious drops the clofing eye requires; Ew 
Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature m_ at 
Ev'n in our 'afhes live their wonted fires, Tt 


For thee, who mindful of th' unhonour'd deed _ 
Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 5 1 
Some kindred Spirit ſhall inquire thy fate, | 


Haply ſome hoary-headed Swain may ſay, . 
Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn 
* Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away 
To meet the tun upon the upland lawn. 
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There at the foot of yonder noddin — 4 
# That wreaths its old fantaſtic roots b hi 
His liſtleſs length at noontide would he * 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


Hard by yon wood, now — in ſcorn, 
*< Mutt'ring his way ward fancies he would rove, 
Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or craz'd with care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs love. 


One morn I miſs'd him on the cuſtom'd hill, 
Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree; 
« Ano x In. came; not yet beſide the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 


The next with dirges due 5 in ſad array 

slow thro? the church · way path we ſaw him borne, 
Approach and read (for thou can'ſt read) the lay, 
* *Grav'd on the ſtone n _ age * 
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H= 11 77 bit teat upon the I, 17 " run 


A Youth to Fortune and to Fanit- unknrwn. 
Fair Science frinuw'd not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy markd him for her bun. 
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Large was his bounty, and his foul fo incere, 

Heav'n did a recompenſe as largely ſend : 

He gave to Nic ry all he had, -a tear,” — + 

He gain'd from Heav'n tas all he wiſh) a a friend, 


No farther ſeek his merits to dj ſoloſe, | = 
Cr draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope 8 wy 
The boſom EY his Father and Tis * | 


SATAN 
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SATAN% SPEECH To DEATH. . 


HENCE, and what art thou , execrable ſhape! 
That dar'it, though grim and ann ad- 
' Vance 
Thy miſcreated front athwart my way , 
To yonder gates? through them I mean to paſs, ' 
That be aſſur d, without leave aſk'd of thee. 
Retire; or taſte thy folly, and learn by proof, 
Hell- born, not to contend with ſpirits o heaven. a 
To whom the goblin full of wrath reply'd: 

Art thou that traitor- angel, art thou he, 
Who firit broke peace in heav'n, and faith, till then 
Unbroken; and in proud rebellious arme 
Drew after him the- third part of heav'n's ſons, 
Conjur'd againſt the Higheſt, for which both thou 
And they, outcaſt from God, are here condemn'd ' 
To waſte eternal days in woe and pain? 
And reckon'ſt thou thyſelf with ſpirits of heaven, 
Hell-doom'd, and breatly& defiatice here, and ſcorn, 
Where I reign king; and, to enrage thee . — 8 
Thy king and lord: Back to thy N 
Falſe e and to thy ſpeed add wings; 


Leſt with a; whip of ſcorpions I purſue 4 


Ihy ling'ring, or with one ſtroke of this dart 


Strange 1 leize = and pangs unfelt before, 


e M 


Tur SPEECH or SIN To. SATAN, 


IF ATIIER: what min thy hand, he ary'd 


Againſt thy only fon? What tury, O ſon, - 
Pollefles hee, to bend that mortal dart 


Apainit thy father's head? and know'tt for — | 


For him who fits above, and-laughs the while 
At thee ordain'd his drudge, to execute 
Whate'er his wrath, Which he call» Juitice, bids x 


His wrath, whuch one day ad aaa 
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She ſpake, and at hen words the helliſh peſt 
Forbore ; then theſe to her Satan return'd : 

So ſtrange thy outcry, and thy words ſo rage 
Thou inter poſeſt, that my ſudden hand 

Prevented, ſpares to tell thee yet by deeds 

What it intends; ; till firſt I know of thee, | 
What thing thou art, thus double-form'd ; and why, 
In this internal vale firſt met, thoa call/it 
Me father, and that phantaſin call'ſt my ſon, 
I know thee not; nor ever ſaw, till now, 
Sight more deteſtable than him and thee. . 
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Tur SPEECH or SATAN 1N HIS INFERNAL 
' PaLac or  PANDEMONIUM. 


Pons andJominions, Deities of heaven! 
For, ſince no deep within oo out e 
Immortal vigour, though * and fall'n, 
I give not — for loſt. From this deicent 
Celeſtial virtues Ting, will ap 2 2 
te e ace le rol ws 6a 
And truſt themſelves to fear no ſecond fate. 
Me though juſt right, and the fix'd laws of heaven 
Did fifſt create your ſeader; next, free chgice, 
With what beſides, n council, or in fi 
Had been atchiev'd of merit; et this loſs . 
T bus far, at leaſt, recover'd,. much more 
Eſtabliſh'd in a ſafe, unenvied throne, _ 
Yielded with full conſent. The happier | ſtate 
In heav'n, which follows, dignity, might draw - 
—. from each inferiour: but N here 
envy, whom the higheſt expoſes 
Foremoſt to ſtand . FE? 
Your bulwark, and —.— to greateſt ſhare 
Of endlefs pain? Where there is then no good 
For which to ſtrive; no ftrife can up chere 
From factiom: for none ſure will An in hell | 
Precedence ; none whoſe portion is ſo bat V 


e chat with ambitious mind. * 
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Will vet more. Wich this advantage then 
To union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 
More than can be in heav' n, we now return 
To claim our juſt. any oo of old, 
Surer to proſper than proſperity 
Could 1525 alle 'd us; bw by what beſt way, 


Whether of open war or covert guile, 
We now debate: who can adviſe, may ſpeak. 


MOLOCH% SPEECH To SATAN. 


M* ſentence is for open war. Of wiles 
More inexpert, I boaſt not. Them let thoſe 
Contrive, who need'; unworthy of our might. 

For while they fit contriving, {hall the reſt, 
Manns, now under , who longing \ wait 


5 0 to aſtend, fit ling' ring here 


Ives and for their dwelling place 
Aeg e p probrious den of ſhame, 


riſon of h his Aran ,. Who rei 
We del let ws rather * 

Ard, with \ he og row and fury, all at once 
O'er 'Hely'n's high tow'rs to force reſiſtleſs way, 
Tn aßen into horrid arme 

ainſt oli rortuter. When to meet the noiſe 

05 his terre engine, he ſhall hear 
Infernat thunder, for light'ning, ſee 
Black firg, and Bgrrgur, ſhot with, equal rage 
2 1 75 ang his throne itſelf 
Mix ca hur and ſtr 
His 0 own 19 02 n But gn Os... 
The way ſeems difficult, and +0 to ſeale 
With adverſe * wit) a gainft a hi her foe, — 
Let ſuch'berhint+ F the thepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake ed not ſtill, 
That, in our prpper motion, we aſcend _ 
| Up to our native feat. * - Deſcent and fall 
To us is adverſe. Who but felt of late 
1 When our fierce foe * our broken rear 
intbhing 


| 1 SHOULD be much for open war, O peers! 


In what he counſels, and in what excels © - 


| | 1 | 
Inſulting, andpurſu'd us through the deep; 

With what compulſion, and laborious flight 
We ſunk thus low? Th' aſcent is eaſy then. 
TH event is fear'd.— Should we again provoke ] 
Our enemy, ſome worſe way he may find 
To our deftruction ; if there be in hell ] 
Fear to be worſe deſtroy d. What can be worſe 1 
Than to dwell here, driv'n out from bliſs, con. 8 
demn'd 8 

In this abhorred deep to utter woe, B 
Where pain of unextinguiſhable fire V 
Muſt exerciſe us without hope of end, H 
The vaſſals of his anger, when the ſcourge A 
Inexorable, and the tort'ring hour 8 
Calls us to penance ?—More deſtroy'd than thus In 
We muſt be quite abolifh'd, and expire. H. 
What fear we then ?—W hat doubt we to incenſe V 
His utmoſt ire; which, to the height enrag'd, Is 
Will either quite conſume us, and reduce Wn 
To nothing this efſential ; (happier tar Ar 
Than miſerable to have eternal being) ' Te 
Or if our ſubſtance be indeed divine Th 
And cannot ceaſe to be, we are, at worſt, Th 
On this ſide nothing. And by proof we feel 10 
Our powꝰr ſufficient to diſturb his'tieav*n, In 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm, De 
Though inacceſſible, his fatal throne; 80 
Which, if not victory, is yet revenge. - 
The 

To 

day 

« R 

« V, 
« V 

Thu 
Wha 


BELIAL's SPEECH, ix ANSWER To THE 
| FOREGOING, 


As not behind in hate; if what was urg'd 
Main reaſon to perſuade immediate war, 
Did not diſſuade me moſt, and ſeem to caſt . 
Ominons chnjecture on the whole ſucceſs; * 
When he, who moſt excels in feats of arms, the 


Miſtruftful 


ful 
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Miſtruſtful; grounds his courage on deſpair, 
And utter diſtolution, as the ſcope 
Of all his aim, after ſome dire revenge. 
But what revenge? — The tow'rs of I ĩeav'n are fill”d 
With armed watch, that render all acceſs | 
Impregnable. Oft on the bord'ring deep 
Encamp their legions; or with flight obſcure, 
Scout far and wide into the realms of night, 
Scorning ſurpriſe Or could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels all hell ſhould riſe, 
With blackeſt inſurrection, to confound 
Heav*n's pureſt light; yet our great enemy, 
All incorruptible, would on his throne 
Sit unpolluted, and th' ethereal mold, 
Incapable of ſtain, would ſoon expel 
Her miſchief, and purge off the baſer fire 
Victorious. I hus repuls'd, our final hope 
Is flat deſpair. We mult exaſperate 
Our Conqueror to let looſe his boundleſs rage, 
And that muſt end us; that muſt be our cure, 
To be no more. Sad cure !—For who would loſe, 
Tho? full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Theſe thoughts, that wander through eternity, 
To periſh utterly ; for ever loit 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of ſenſe aud motion! — But will He, 
So wiſe, let looſe at once his utmoſt ire, 
Belike through impotence, or unawares, 
To give his enemies their wiſh, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger ſaves 
To puniſh endleſs—** W herefore ceaſe we then,” 
day they, who counſel war; © we are decreed, 
« Reſerv'd, and deſtin'd to eternal woe. 
Whatever doing, what can we ſuffer more? 
What can we ſuffer worſe?” Is this then worſt, 
Thus fitting, thus conſulting, thus in arms? | 
What, when we fled amain, purſu'd, and ſtruck 
By Heav'n's afflicting thunder, and beſought 
The deep to ſhelter us; this place then ſeem'd _ 
| | x X 2 A refuge 
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A refuge from thoſe wounds: or when we lay 
Chain'd on the burning lake? That ſure was worſe, | 
W hat if the breath, that kindled theſe grim fires, | 
Awak'd, ſhould blow them into ſevenfold rage, 
And plunge us in the flames? Or from above | 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again | 

His red right hand to plague us? What, if all 

Her itores were open'd; and this firmament ] 

Of hell ſhould ſpout her cataracts of fire, ( 

Impendent horrours, threat'ning hideous fall 

One day upon our heads, while we, perhaps, ] 

Deſigning, or exhorting glorious war, | 

Caught in a fiery tempeſt, ſhall be hurl'd, 

Each on his rock transfix'd, the ſport and prey 

Of wrecking whirlwinds, or for ever ſunk 
Under yon boiling ocean wrapt in chains, 

There to converſe with everlaſting groaus, 

Unreſpited, unpitied, unrelieved, - 

Ages of hopeleſs end? — This would be worſe.— 

W ar, therefore, open or conceal'd, alike 

My voice diſuades,— Nu 2.6.1. | 

« Shall we then live thus vile! The race of Heav'n 

«© Thus trampled, thus expell'd,” to ſuffer here 

„ Chains and theſe torments!ꝰ Better thele than 

By my Ove, To ſuffer, as to do, [uworſe, 

Our ſtrength is equal; nor the law unjuſt, 

That fo ordains. This was at firſt reſolv'd, 

If we were wiſe, againſt ſo great a for: 
Contending, and ſo doubtful what might fall. 

I laugh, when thoſe, who at the ſpear are bold, 

And venturous, if that fail them, ſhrink and fear 

What yet they know mult follow; to endure 

Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 

"Che ſentence of their Conqueror. This is now 
_Our doom ; which if with courage we can bear, 
Our foe ſupreme, in time, may much remit - 
His anger, and, perhaps, thus far remoy'd 
Not mind us, not offending, fſatisfy*d d 

Wich what is puniſh'd ; whence theſe raging wu 7 


is. | 
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Will Gacken, if his breath ſtir not their flames. 
Our purer eſſence then will overcome 
Their noxious vapour, or inur'd, not feel, 
Or chang'd, at length, and to the place conform'd 
In temper, and in nature, will receive, 
Familiar, the fierce heat, and. void of pain. 
This horrour will grow mild, this darkneſs light. 
Belides what hope the never-ending, flow 
Of future days may bring; what chance, what change, 
Worth waiting, Since our preſent lot appears, 
For happy, dilmal ; yet, for ill, not worſt, 
If we procure not to ourſelves more woe. 
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MORNING HYMN. 
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122 are thy glorious work, Parent of good. 
1 Almighty! tlune this univerſal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair; thyſelf how wondrous then 
Unſpeakable! who ſitt'ſt above theſe heav'ns, 

To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen 

In theſe thy loweſt works; yet theſe declare 

Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 
Speak ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 
Angels; fon ye behold him, and with ſongs 

And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heav'n, 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 

Him firſt, him laſt, him mid, and without end. 
Faireſt of ſtars, laſt in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge. of day, that crown'ſt the ſmiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praiſe him in thy ſphere, 
While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. 

Thou ſun, of this great world both eye and ſoul, 


X 3 Acknow- 
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Acknowledge him thy greater ; ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, — when thou climb'ſt, 
And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when thou fall'ſt. 
Moon that now meet'ſt the orient ſun, now fly'it 
With the fix'd ſtars, fix'd in their orb that flies; 
And ye five other wand'ring fires, that move 
In myſtic dance, not without ſong, reſound 
His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldeit birth 
Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix, 
And nouriſh all things; let your ceaſeleſs change 
Vary to our great Maker full new praite. 
Ye miſts and exhalations, that now riſe 
From hill or ſtreaming lake, duiky or gray, 
Jill the ſun paint your fleecing ſkirts with gold, 
In honcur to the world's great Author riſe, 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd {ky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhowers, 
Riſing or falling, Kill advance his praiſe. 
His praiſe, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe foft'or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in ſign of worthip wave. 
Fountains, and ye, that warble, as ye flow, -- 
Melodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praiſe. 
Join voices all ye living-ſouls ; ye birds, 
I hat ſinging up to heaven-gate aſcend, 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praiſe, 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and ſtately tread, or lowly creep; 
Witneſs if I be filent, morn or even, 
To hill or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade, 
Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praife. 
Hail univerſal Lord! be bounteous till 
To give us only good; and if the night 
Have gather'd ought of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. 


SAT AN“ 
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SAT AN's 8SO LILO NU. 


0 THOU that, with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd, 
Look'ſt from thy ſole dominion like the god 

Of this new world; at whoſe ſight all the ſtars 

Hide their diminiſh*d heads; to thee I call, 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

O ſan, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 

That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate 

| fell, how glorious ouce above thy ſphere ; 

Till pride, and worſe ambition, threw me down, 

Warring in heav'n againſt heav*n's matchleſs King. 

Ah wherefore? he deſerv'd no ſuch return | 

From me, whom he created what I was, 

In that bright eminence, and with his 

Upbraided none; nor was his ſervice hard. 

What could be leſs, than to afford him praiſe, 

The eaſieſt recompenſe, and pay him thanks, 

low due! yet all his good prov'd ill in me, 

And wrought but malice : lifted up ſo high 

| difdain*d ſubjection, and thought one ſtep higher 

Would ſet me wall, and in a moment quit 

The debt immenfe of endleſs gratitude, 

So burdenſome, ſtill paying, Kl to owe; 

Forgetful what from him 1 ſtill receiv'd ; 

had underſtood not that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but ll pays, at once 

Indebted and diſcharged : what burden then? 

O had his pow'rful deſtiny ordain'd 

Me ſome inferiour angel, I had ſtood ; 

Then happy; no unbounded Hope had rais'd 

Ambition, Yet why not? ſome other power 

As great might have aſpir'd, and me though mean 

Drawn to his part; but other pow'rs as great 

Fell not, but ſtand unſhaken, from within 

Or from without, to all temptations arm'd. © © 

Hadſt thou the ſame free will and pow'r to ſtand? 

Thou had. W hom halt thou then, or what t accuſe, 


But 
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But Heaven's free love, dealt equally to all? 
Be then his love accurs'd, ſince love or hate, 
To me alike, it, deals eternal woe. 
Nay curs'd be thou; ſinte againſt his thy will 
Choſe freely what it now ſo juſtly rues. 
Me miſerable ! which way ſhall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite deſpair ? 
Which way I fly is hell; myſelf am hell; 
And, in the loweſt deep,. a lower deep 
Still threat'ning to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I ſuffer ſeems a heaven. 
O then at laſt relent: is there no place 
Left for repentance, - none for pardon left? 
None left but by ſubmiſſion; and that word 
Diſdain forbids me, and my "dread of thame 
Among the ſpirits beneath, whom I ſeduc'd 
With other promiſes, and other vaunts, 
Than to ſubmit, boaſting I could ſubdue | 
Th' Omnipotent. Ah me! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boaſt ſo vain, 
Under what torments inwardly I groan, - 
While they-adore me on the throne of hell: : 
With diadem and ſceptre high ene d, 
The lower {till 1 fall, only ſupreme 
In miſery : ſuch. joy ambition „ 
But ſay I could repent, and could obtain, 
By act of grace, my former ſtate 3 how ſoon 
Would height recal high thoughts, how toon unſay 
W hat feign'd ſubmiſſion ſwore! eaſe would recant An 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void. A 
For never can'true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierc'd ſo deep; 
W hich would but lead-us to a worſe relapſe, 
And heavier fall: ſo thould-I purchaſe dear All 
Short intermiſſion, bought with double {mart. 
This knows my puniſher: therefore as far 
From granting He, as I from beggivg 
All hope excluded thus, behold in ſte 
Of us outcalt, exil'd, his new delight, 
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Mankind 
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Mankind created, and for him this world. 
So farewel hope, and, with hope, farewel fear, 
Farewel remorſe ; all good to me is loit ; 
Evil be thou my good: by thee at leaſt 
Divided empire with Heav'n's King I hold; 


By thee, and more than half perhaps, will reign; 


As man ere long, and this new world, fhall know. 


MADNESS. 


WELD. the clarion, ſweep the ftring, 
Blow into rage the Muſe's fires! 
All thy. anſwers, Echo, bring, 
Let wood and dale, let rock and valley ring, 
'Tis Madneſs ſelf inſpires. 


Hail, aweful Madneſs, hail! 
Thy realm extends, thy powers preva 
Far as the voyager | his veut'rous En. 
Nor beſt nor wiſeſt are exempt from thee 
Folly—-Folly's only free. | 


Hark! To the aſtoniſhed ear 

The gale conveys a ſtrange tumultuous ſonnd, 
They now approach, they now appear, 
Phrenſy leads her chorus near, 
And dæmons dance around.-— 


— idly vey A 

Revenge; Malice ſwell train. 

— 2 croſt-— 
Hope in diſappointment loſt— 

And injur'd Merit with a downcaſt eye, 

ttlurt by neglect) ſlow ſtalking heedleſs by. 


Loud the ſhouts of Madneſs riſe, 

Various voices, various cries,-— 

Mirth unmeaning—cauſeleſs moans, 

Burſts of laughter, —heart-felt groans 
All ſeem to. pierce the es— 6 


Rough as the wintry wave that roars 
On Thule's defart ſhores, | 
Wild raving to the untecling air, 
The ferter Maniac foams along, 
(Rage the hurthen of his jarring ſong) 
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In rage he grinds his teeth, and rends his ſtreaming hair. 
No pleaſing memory left forgotten quite 
All former ſcenes of dear delight, 
Connubial love—parental joy 
No ſympathies like theſe his ſoul employ | 
— But all is dark within, all furious black deſpair, 


Not ſo the love-lorn maid, 
By too mach tenderneſs betray?'d; 
Her gentle breaſt no angry paſſion fires, 
But ſlighted vows poſſeſs, and fainting ſoft deſires, 


She yet retains her wonted flame, 


All—but in reaſon, ſtill the ſame.— But 
Streaming eyes, 
Inceſſant 5715 4 Spa 


— 
Dim haggard looks, and clonded o'er with care, 
Point out to pity's tears, the mo diſtracted fair, 
Dead to the world-—her fondeſt wiſhes croſt, 
She mourns herſelf thus early loſt.—- 


Now, ſadly gay, of ſorrows paſt ſhe fings, 

Now, penſive, ruminates unutterable things. | 7ul 
She ſtarts—-fhe flies—-who dares ſo rude 4 
On her ſequeſter'd ſteps mtrude !— 


| 2 0˙⁰ 
Tis he—-the Momus of the flighty tram— Th 
Merry miſchief fills his brain. C7; Es WI 
Blanket · rob'd, and antie crowd, 
The mimic monarch ſkips around ; * * An 
Big with conceit of dignity he ſmiles, 1 85 j 
And plots his frolics quaint, and unſuſpected wiles. Or 
Laughter was there—but mark that groan, WI 
— from the inmoſt ſoul | Ih 
« Give the knife, dzmons, or the poiſon'd bowl. 
% To finiſh miſeries equal to your on.“ Ag 
Who's this wretch, with horrour wild? Do 
— Tis Devotion's run'd child, -- - An 
Sunk in the emphaſts of grief, © Is + 
Nor can he feel, nor dares he aſk relief. An 
Thou, fair Religion, waſt deſign' d, Th 
Dureous — —— of the ſkies, by I 
To warm and chear the human mind, 
To make men happy, good, and wife. 
To point, where ſits in love array'd, Ab 
Attentive to each ſuppliant cal. | De 


The God of univerſal aid, ; 
The God, the Father of us all. Firſt 


= 


Firſt ſhewn by thee, thus glow'd the gracious ſcene, 
'Till Superſtition, fiend of woe, 2 
Bade doubrs to riſe, and tears to flow, 


And ſpread deep ſhades our view. and heaven between. 


Drawn by her pencil the Creator ſtands, 
(His beams of mercy thrown aſide) 
With thunder arming his uplifted hands, 
And hurling vengeance wide. 
Hope, at the frown aghaſt, yet ling'ring, flies, 
And daſh'd on Terrour's rocks, Faith's beſt dependence lies. 


But ah !—too thick thy crowd---too cloſe thy throng, 
Objects of pity and affright !— 

Spare farther the deſcriptive ſong— 
Nature ſhudders at the fight. . 
Protract not, curious ears, the mournful tale, 

But o'er the hapleſs groupe low drop compaſſion's veil... 


JUBA aww S IPH AX. 


7b. 8 joy to meet thee thus alone. 

| I have obſerv'd of late thy looks are fall'n, 
O' ercaſt with gloomy cares and diſcontent ; 
Then tell me,  Syphax, I conjure thee tell me, 
What are the thoughts that Knit thy brow in frowns, 
And turn thine eye thus coldly on thy prince? 

Syph. Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry ſmiles and ſun-ſhine in my face 
When diſcontent ſits heavy at my heart: 
| have not yet ſo much the Roman in me. 

Jub. Why doſt thou caſt out ſuch ungen'rous terms 
Againſt the Lords and ſovereigns of the world? 
Doſt thou not ſee mankind fall down before them, 
And own the force of their ſuperiour virtue ? 
Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 
Amidſt our barren rocks, and burning ſands, 
That does not tremble at the Roman name ? 

Syph. Gods! where's the worth that ſets this 

people up | 

Above your own Numidia's tawny ſons? | 
Do they with tougher ſine ws bend the bow ? 0 
| | P 
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Or flies the jav'lin ſwifter to its mark, . 
Launch'd from the vigour of a Roman arm? 
W ho.bke our active African inſtructs. T 
The fiery ſteed, and trains him to his hand? I; 
Or guides in troops th' embattled elephant, 3 
Loaden with war? Theſe, theſe are arts, my prince, C. 
In which your Zama does not ſtoop to Rome. A 
Jub. Iheſe all are virtues of a meaner rank, T 


Perfections that are plac'd' in bones and nerves. 0 
A Roman ſoul is bent on higher views: 0 
To civilize the rude unpoliſh'ꝰd world, T 
To lay it under the reſtraint of laws; A 
To make man mild, and ſociable to man; A 


To cultivate the wild licentious ſavage BI 
With wiſdom, diſcipline, and lib'ral arts; 
Th embelliſhments of life: virtues like theſe, W 
Make human nature ſhine, reform the ſoul, N 
And break our fierce barbarians into men. Bt 
+ Syph. Patience, juſt Heav*ns !-—Excuſe an od L. 
man's warmth. W 
What are theſe wondrous civilizing arts, | G 
This Roman polith, and this ſmooth behaviour, H. 
That render man thus tractable and tame? H. 
Are they not only to diſguiſe our paſſions, Hi 
To ſet our looks at . — nn thoughts, A, 


To check the ſtarts and fallies of the ſoul, 

And break off all its commerce with the tongue? 

In ſhort, to change us into other creatures, I | 

Than what our nature and the gods deſign'd us? H. 
Jub. To ſtrike thee dumb; turn up thy eyes to 0: 


Cato! | Hi 

There may*ſt thou ſee to what a ike height N 

The Roman virtues lift up ED 0 

* While good, and juſt, and anxious for his friends, I T. 
He's ſtill ſeverely bent againſt himſelf ; 


Renouncing ſleep, and reſt, and food, and «aſe, M 
He ſtrives with thirſt and hunger, toil and he:t : 
And when his fortune ſets before him all 


ld 
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The pomps and pleaſures that his ſoul can wiſh, 
His 1559 virtue will accept of none. | 

Sy 

That traverſes our vait Numidian deſarts, 

In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 

But better practiſes theſe boalted virtues. 
Coarſe are his meals, the forrune of the chaſe, 
Amidit the running ſtream he flakes his thirſt, 
Toils all the day, and at the approach of night 
On the firſt friendly bank he throws him down, 
Or reſts his head upon a rock till morn : 

Then riſes freth, purſues his wonted game, 
And if the following day he chance to find 

A new repaſt, or an untaſted ſpring, 

Bleſſes his ſtars, and thinks it luxury. 

Jub. Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't diſcern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, 
Nor how the 2 differs from the brute. 

But grant that others could with equal glo 

Look down on pleaſures, and the baits of ſenſe; 
Where ſhall we find the man that bears affliction, 
Great and najetic in his griefs, like Cato? | 
Heev'ns! with what ſtrength, what ſteadineſs of mind, 
He triumphs in the midſt of all his ſuff rings! 

How does he rife againſt a load of woes, 

And thank the gods that throw the weight upon him! 

Syph. *Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtineſs of 

"Tool : 
I think the Romans call it Stoiciſm. 1 fg 
Had not your royal father thought ſo highly _ 
Of Roman virtue, 'and of Cato's cauſe, 
He had not fall'n by a ſlave's hand, inglorious x 
Nor would his ſlaughter'd army now have lain 
On Afric ſands disfigur'd with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. _ 

Jub. Why doſt thou call my forrows up afreſh ? 
My father*s name brings tears into mine eyes. 

Spb. Oh, that you'd profit by your fathers illy 

Jub. What'would'Iſt thou have me do z' © 
1 Y Spb. 


Believe me, prince, there's not an African 
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Syph. Abandon Cato. 
Jub. Syphax, I ſhould be more than twice an orphan 

By ſuch a loſs. 

Sypth. Ay, there's the tie that binds you? 

Lou long to call him father. Marcia's charms 

Work in your heart unſeen, and plead for Cato, 

No wonder you are deaf to all I ſay. 
ub. Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate ; 

I've hitherto permitted it to rave, 

And talk at large; but learn to keep it in, 

Leſt it ſhould take more freedom than I'll give it. 
Syph. Sir, your great father never us'd me thus. 

Alas, he's dead! but can you e'er forget 

1 he tender ſorrows and the pangs of nature, 

The fond embraces, and repeated bleſſings, 

Which you drew from him in your laſt farewel? 

Still muſt I cheriſh the dear, ſad remembrance, 

At once to torture, and to pleaſe my ſoul. 

The good old King at parting wrung my hand, 

(lis eyes brim-ſull of tears) then fighing cry'd, 

Vr'ythee be careful of my ton !—His grief 

Swelb'd up fo high, he could not utter more. 

Jub. Alas, the ſtory melts away my ſoul. 

That belt of fathers! how ſhall I diſcharge 

The gratitude and duty which I owe him? 

 Syph. By laying up his counſels in your heart. 
ub. His counſels bade me yield to thy directions: 

Then, Syphax, chide me in ſevereſt terms, 

Vent all thy paſſion, and I'll ſtand its ſhock, 

Calm and unrufled as a ſummer ſea, 

When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſurface. 
Sypb. Alas, my prince, I'd guide you to your ſafety. 
7ub, I do believe thou wouldſt; but tell me how? 
Syph. Fly from the fate that follows Cæſar's foes. 
ub. My father ſcorn'd to do it. 

Syph. And therefore dy'd. 

. Jub. Better to die ten thouſand deaths, 

Than wound my honour. | 

Spb. Rather ſay your love. 70 
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ub. Syphax, I've promis'd to preſerve my temper; 
Why wilt thou urge me to confeſs a flame 
] long have flifled, and would fain conceal ? 

$yph. Believe me, prince, tho? hard to conquer love, 
'Tis eaſy to divert and break its force: | 
Abſence might cure it, or a ſecond miſtreſs 
Light up another flame, and put out this, 
The glowing dames of Zama's royal courc 
Have faces Had with more exalted charms ; 
The ſun that rolls his chariot o'er their heads, 
Works up more fire and colour in their cheeks : 
Were you with theſe, my prince, you'd ſoon forge: 
The pale, unripen'd beauties of the North. 

Jub *Tis not a ſet of features, or complexion, 
The tincture of a ſkin that I admire. 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 
The virtuous Marcia tow'rs above her ſex: 
True, ſhe is fair (Oh, how divinely fair !) 
Bat ſtill the lovely maid improves her charms, 
With inward greatneſs, unaffected wiſdom, 
And ſanctity of manners. Cato's ſoul 
Shines out in ev'ry thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks, 
While winning mildneſs and attractive ſmiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. 

Syph. How does your tongue grow wanton in 

her praiſe! 


CATO's SOLILOQUY. 


T muſt be ſo—Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well 
Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, 
This longing after 3 ? 
Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horrour, 
Of falling into nought? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
Back on herself, and ſtartles at deſtruction? 
'Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 
Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an hereafter, 
| V3 And 
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And intimates eternity to man. 
Eternity ! thou pleaſing, dreadful, thought ! 
Through what variety of untry'd being, 


Ihro' what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs! 


The wide, the unbounded proſpect lies before me; 

But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs, reſt upon it. 

Here will I hold. If there's a pow'r above us, 

(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

Ihro' all her works) he muſt delight in virtue; 

And that which he delights in, mult be happy. 

Yut when? or where? — This world was made for 

Cæſar. 

I'm weary of conjectures this muſt end 'em. 
Thus am I doubly arm'd. My death and life, 

My bane and antidote are both before me. 

This in a moment brings me to an end; 

But this informs me I ſhall never die. 

The ſoul, ſecur'd in her exiſtence, {miles 

At the-urawn dagger, and defies its point: 

The Hars ſhall fade away, the fun himſelf 

Grow dim with age, and nature link in years; 

But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 

The wreck of mattter, and the cruſh of worlds. 


SOUTHAMPTON p ESSEX. 


Cfficer. Y Lord, 

We bring an order for your executicn, 
And hope you are prepar'd; for you mult die 
This very hour. 

South. Indeed, the time is ſudden ! 

E/J. Is death th' event of all my flatter'd hope? 
Falſe Sex! and Queen more perjur'd than thein a!!! 
Rut die I will without the leaſt complaint, 

My ſoul ſhall vanith ſilent as the dew 
Attracted by the ſun from verdant fields, 
And leaves of weeping flowers Cone my dear friend, 


Partner in fate, give me thy body in 
T hel? 


a 
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Theſe faithful arms, and O now let me tell thee, 
And you, my Lords, and Heaven my witneſs too, 
I have no weight, no heavineſs on my ſoul, 
But that I've felt my deareſt friend his life. 

South. And I prorcit by the ſame powers divine, 
And to the world, 'tis all my happineſs, 
The greateſt bliſs my mind yet e'er enjoy'd, 


132 . 
Since we mult die, my Lerd, to die together. 


Heer. The Queen, my Lord Southampton, has 
been pleas'd 
To grant particular mercy to your perſon ; 
And has by us ſent you a reprieve from death, 
With pardon of your treaſons, and commands 
You to depart immediately from hence. 
South, O my unguarded foul ! Sure never was 
A man with mercy wounded fo before! 
EJ. Then Iamlooſe to ſteer my wand'ring voyage; 
Like a bad veſſel that has long been croſt, 
And bound by adverle winds, at laſt gets liberty, 
And joyfully makes all the fail ſhe can, 
To reach its wiſh'd for port—Angels protect 
The Queen, for her my chiefeſt prayers ſhall be, 
Taat as in time ſhe has ſpar'd my noble friend, 
And owns Eis crime worth mercy, may the ne'er 
Think ſo of me too late when I am dead 
Again, Southampton, let me hold thee faſt, 
For *tis my laſt embrace. 
South, O be leſs kind, my friend, or move leſs pity, 
Or I ſhall ſink beneath the weight of ſadneſs ! 
] weep that I am doom'd to live without you, 
And thould have ſmil'd to ſhare the deatli of Eſſex. 
E/J.. O ſpare this tenderneſs for one that needs ir, 
For her that I commit to thee, ?tis all that I 
Can claim of my Southampton—O my wife! 
Methiaks that very name ſhould ſtop thy pity, 


And make thee covetous of all as lot 


That is not meant to her—he a kind friend 
To her, as we have been to one another; 
Name not the dying Eilex to thy Queen, 
| 3 Leſt 
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Leſt it ſhould coſt a tear; nor ne'er offend her. 
South, O ſtay, my Lord, letme have on word more ; 
One laſt farewel, before the greedy axe 
Shall part my friend, my only iriend from me, 
And Eſſex from himſelf I knov-not what 
Are call'd the pangs of death, but ſure I am 
I feel an agony that's worſe. than death — 
Farewel. 
E/. Why, that's well ſaid—PFarewel to thee— 
Then let us part, juſt like two travellers, 
Take diſtant paths, only this difference is, 
Thine is the longeſt, mine the ſhorteſt way— 
Now let me go—if there's a throne in heaven 
For the moſt brave of men and belt of friends, 
J will beſpeak it for Southampton. (memory : 
South. And I, while I have life, will hoard thy 
When I am dead, we then ſhall meet again. 
Es. Till then, Farewel. 
South. Till then, Farewel. 


HENRY IV.'s SOLILOQUY ox SLEEP. 


OW many thouſands of my pooreſt ſubjects 
F Are at this hour aſleep! O gentle ſleep, 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I irighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down, 
And ſteep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs? | 
Why rather, Sleep, ly'ſt thou in ſmoaky cribs, 
Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, 
And huſh'd with buzzing night-flies tv thy ſlumber ; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coltly ſtate, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? 
O thou dull god, why ly'ſt thou with the vile 
In loathſome beds, and leav'ſt the kingly couch, 
A watch-caſe to a common larum-bell ? 
Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy maſt, 
Seal up the inip-boy's eyes, and rock his brains, 
In cradle of the rude imperious urge ; Ig 
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And in the viſitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf*ning-clamours in the ſlipp'ry ſhrouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itſelf awakes : 
Can'ſt thou, O partial Sleep, give thy repoſe 
To the wet ſea-boy in an hour fo rude ; 
And, in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night, 
With all appliance and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king? Then, happy low ! lie down; 
Uneaſy lies the head that wears a crown. 


HENRY IV. and PRINCE HENRY. 


P. Henry 1 NEVER thought to hear you ſpeak again. 
K. Henry. Thy wiſh was father, Harry, 
to that thought. 
I ſtay too long by thee, I weary thee. 
Doſt thou ſo hunger for my empty chair, 
That thou wilt needs inveſt thee with my honours, 
Before thy hour be ripe! O fooliſh youth ! | 
Thou ſeek'ſt the greatneſs that will o'erwhelm thee. 
Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with ſo weak a wind, 
That it will quickly drop; my day is dim. 
Thou haſt ſtol'n that, which after ſome few hours, 
Were thine without offence ; and at my death 
Thou haſt ſealed up my expectation ; 
Thy life did manifeſt, thou lov'ſt me not; 
And thou wilt have me die aſſur'd of it. 
Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haſt whetted on thy ſtony heart, 
To ſtab at half an hour of my frail life. 
What! canſt thou not forbear me half an hour? 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thylelf, 
And bid the merry bells ring to 3 ear, 
That thou art crowned, not tnat I am dead. 
Let all the tears that ſhould bedew my hearſe, 
Be drops of bal:n to ſanctify thy head; 
Only 
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Only compound me with forgotten duſt, 
Give that which gave thee lite unto the worms. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees ; 
For now a time is come to mock at form; 
Henry the Fifth is crown'd : up, Vanity ! 
Down, Royal ſtate ! All you ſage counſellors, hence! 
And to the Engliſh court aflemble now, 
From ev'ry region, apes of idleneſs : 
Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your ſcum); 
Have you a rufhan that will (wear? drink? dance? 
Revel the night? rob? murder? and commit 
The oldeſt fins the neweſt kind of ways? 
Be happy, he will trouble you no more ? 
England i all give him office, honour, might: 
For the fifth Harry from curb'd licence plucks 
The muzzle of reitraint ! and the wild dog 
Shall fleſh his tooth on every innocent. 
O my poor kingdom, ſick with civil blows! 
When that my care could not with-hold thy riots, 
W hat wilt thou do when riot is thy care? 
O, thou wilt be a wilderneſs again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 

P. Henry. O pardon me, my Liege! but for my tears, 
(The moiſt impediments unto my ſpeech) 
J had foreſtall'd this dear and deep rebuke, 
Ere you with grief had ſpoke, and I had heard 
The courſe of it ſo far. There is your crown; 
And he that wears the crown immortally, 
Long guard it yours ! If I affect it more, 
Than as your honour, and as your renown, 
Let me no more from this obedience riſe, 
Which my moſt true and inward-duteous ſpirit 
Yeacheth thus proſtrate and exterior bending. 
J:eav'n witneſs with me, when I here came in, 
And found no courſe of breath within your Majeſty, 
IIc cold it ſtruck my heart! If I do feign, 
O let me in my pretent wildneſs die, 
And never live to ſhew tli' incredulous world 
Ihe noble change that I have purpoſed. 

Coming 
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Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 
(And deed almoit, my Leige, to think you were) 
I ſpake unto the crown, as having ſenſe, 
And thus upbraided it. The care on thee depending 
Hath fed upon the body of my father, 
Therefore thou beſt of gold art worſt of gold; 
Other, leſs fine in carrat, is more precious, 
Preſerving life in med*cine potable : 
But thou, moſt fine, moſt honour'd, moſt renown'd, 
Haſt eat thy bearer up. Thus, Royal Liege, 
Accu-ing it, I put it on my head, 
To try with it (as with an enemy, 
That had before my face murder'd my father) 
The quarrel of a true inheritor. 
But if it did infect my blood with joy, 
Or ſwell my thoughts to any ſtrain of pride, 
If any rebel or vain ſpirit of mine 
Did with the leaſt affection of a welcome 
Give entertainment to the might of it; 
Let Heav'n for ever keep it trom my head, 
And make me as the pooreſt vaſſal is, 
That doth with awe and terrour kneel to it! 
K. Henry. O my ſon! 
Heav'n put it in thy mind to take it hence, 
That thou might'ſt win the more thy father's love, 
Pleading ſo wiſely in excuſe of it. 
Come hither, Harry, fit thou by my bed; 
And hear, I think, the very lateſt counſel 
That ever I ſhall breathe. Heav'n knows, my ſon, 
By what by-path, and indirect crook'd ways 
I met this crown; and I myſelf know well, 
How troubleſome it ſat upon my head. 
To thee it ſhall deſcend with be:ter quiet, | 


Better opinion, better confirmation : | 
For all the ſoil of the atchievement goes 

With me into the earth. It ſeem'd in me 

But as an honour ſnatch'd with boiſt'rous hand, | 
And I had many living to upbraid 


My gain of it by their aflitances ; 
8 * Which 


. 

Which daily grew to quarrel and to bloodſhed, 
Wounding ſupppoſed peace. All their bold feats, 
Thou ſeeſt, with peril I have anſwered. 
For all my reign hath been but as a ſcene 
Acting that argument : and now my death 
Changes the mode; for what in me was purchas'd, 
Falls upon thee in a much fairer ſort ; | 
For thou the garland weur'ſt ſucceſſively, 
Yet though thou ſtand'ſt more ſure than I could do, 
Thou art not firm enough, {ſince griefs are green; 
Andall thy friends, which thou muit make thy friends, 
Have but their ſtings and teeth newly ta'en out; 
By whoſe fell working I was firſt advanc'd, 
And by whoſe pow'r I well might lodge a fear, 
To be again diſplac'd ; which to — 
I cut them off, and had a purpoſe now 
To lead out many to the holy land; : 
Leſt reſt and lying ſtill might make them look 
Too near into my tate, Therefore, my Harry, 
Be it thy courſe to buſy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels; that action, hence, borne out, 
May waſte the memory of former days. 
More would I, but my lungs are waited ſo, 
That ſtrength of ſpeech is utterly deny'd me. 
How I came by the crown, O God, forgive! 
And grant it may with thee in true peace live 

P. Henry, My gracious Liege, 
You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me; 
Then plain and right muſt my poſſeſſion be; 
W hich I with more than with a common pain, 


»Gainſt all the world, will rightfully maintain, 


HENRY VI. ap CARDINAL 
EE AUFORSTS. 


K. Henry. H“ fares my Lord? Speak, Beau- 
fort, to thy Sovereign. 
Car. If thou be'ſt Death, Vl! give thee England's 
treaſure, | 
Enouy|: 
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Enough to purchaſe ſuch another iſland, 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 

K. Henry. Ah, what a ſign it is of evil life, 
Where death's approach is ſeen fo terrible! 

Car. Bring me unto my trial when you will. 
Dy'd he npt in his bed? Where ſhould he die? 
Can I make men live whether they will or no? 
Oh, torture me no more, I will confeſs 
Alive again? Then ſhew me where he is: 
Il give a thouſand pound to look upon him 
He hath no eyes, the duſt hath blinded them : 
Comb down his hair; look! look! it ſtands upright, 
Like lime-twigs ſet to catch my winged ſoul. 
Give me ſome drink, and. bid th? apothecary 
Bring the ſtrong poiſon that I bought of him, 

K. Henry. O thou eternal Mover of the heav'ns, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch; 
Oh, beat away the buſy, meddling fiend, 
That lays ſtrong ſiege unto this wretch's ſoul, 
And from his boſom purge this black deſpair. 
Peace to his ſoul, if God's good pleaſure be! 
Lord Cardinal, if thou think'ſt on heaven's bliſs, 
Hold up thy hand, make ſignal of thy hope. 
He dies, and makes no ſign ! O God, forgive him. 


WOLSEY M CROMWELL. 


Wal. 83 fore wel to the little good your bear me ! 
Fare wel, a long fare wel to all my greatneſs ! 

This is the ſtate of man: Lo- day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hopes; to-morrow bloſſoms, 

And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt, 

And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 

His greatneſs is a-ripening, nips his ſhoot ; 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'd, 

Like little wanton boys, that ſwim on bladders, 

Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride N 
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At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy 
Of a rude ſtream, that mult for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye! 
I feel my heart now open'd. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes favours! 
There is, betwixt that ſmile he would aſpire to, 
That ſweet aſpect of princes, and his ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 
Why, how now, Cromwell? 

Crom. I have no power to ſpeak, Sir. 

Wol, What, amaz'd 
At my misfortunes? Can thy ſpirit wonder 
A great man ſhould decline? Nay, if you weep, 
I'm fallen indeed. 

Crom. How does your Grace? 

Woll. Why, well; WE: 
Never ſo truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myſelf now, and 1 feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities;, wn ; — 
A ſtill and quiet conſcience. The King ; has wy he, 
I humbly thank his Grace; and, from Theſe Houlders, 
Theſe ruin'd pillars, out of pity taken | 
A load would fink a navy, too much honour. 
O, tis a burden, Cromwell, tis a 1 wel | 


| Too heayy for a man that hopes for heav'n! _ 


Crom. I'm glad your Grace has made that right 
uſe of it. 
as TI hope I have: I'm able now, * methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of ſoul I feel, 
T' endure more miſeries, and greater far, 
Than my weak hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad? 
Crom. The heavieſt and the worſt, 
Is your diſpleaſure with the K ng. 
Wol. God bleſs him! + 8 
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Orom. The next is, that Sir I homas More is chaſm: 
Lord Chancellor in your ls. 
Wal. I hat's jomewhat ſuuden 
But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his Highneſs” favour, and do juiiice 
For truth's ſake and his conſcience ; that his bones, 
When he has run his courſe, and ſleeps i in bleſſings, 
May have a tomb of orphans? tears wept on him! 
What more? 
Crom. That Cranmer is return'd with welcome; 
Inſtall'd Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Mol. That's news indeed. 
Crom. Laſt, that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the King hath in ſecrecy long married, 
This day was view'd in open as his Queen, 
Going to chapel; and the voiee is now 
Only about her coronation. 
Mol. There was the weight that pull'd me down, 
| O Cromwell, 
The King has gone beyond me: all my glories 
In that one and. I have loſt for — 
No ſun ſhall ever uſher forth my honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my ſmiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell z 
I am a poor fall'n man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and maſter. Seek the Kin 
(That ſun I pray may never ſet) I've told him 
What and how true thou art; he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory- of me will tir him, 
{I know his noble nature) not to let 
y hopeful ſervice periſh too. Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not; make uſe now, and provide 
For thine own future fafety. 
Crom. O my Lord, 
Muſt I then * you? Muſt I needs 
So good, ſo noble, and ſo a true a maſter? 
Bear witneſs, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a ſorrow * leaves * Lord. 


The 
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'The King ſhall have my ſervice; but my prayers 


For ever, and for ever, ſhall be yours. 

Vel. Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a tear 
In all my miſeries, but thou haſt forc'd me, 
Out of thy honeſt truth, to play the woman— 
Let's dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, Cromwell, 
And when I am forgotten, as I ſhall be, 
And ſleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me muſt more be heard, ſay then I taught thee; 
Jay, Wolſey, that once rode the waves of glory, 
And ſounded all the depth and ſhoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to riſe in : 
A ſure and ſafe one, though thy maſter miſs d it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me: 
Cromwell, 1 charge thee, fling away ambition; 
By that ſin fell the ang els; how can man then 
{1lho' th' image of his Maker n) hope to win by't? 
Love thyſelf laſt ; cheriſh thoſe hearts that wait thee! 
Corruption wins not more than honeſty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To ſilence envious tongues. Be juſt, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim'ſt at, be thy. Country > 
Thy God's, and Truth's? then if. thou, fall it, O 

Cromwell, 4. 

Thou fall ſt a bleſſed martyr. Serve the King— 
And pr'ythee lead me in- [res 
There take an inventory of all I have, 5 
Jo the laſt penny, ?tis the King's. My robe, 
And my integrity to Heav'n, is all 
1 dare now call mine own, O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal. 
I ſerv!d:my.King, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crom. Good Sir, have patience. 

Mol, So I have. Farewel . 
The n of court! My „ in heaven do dwell, 
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LOW winds, and crack your cheeks ; rage, blow! 
You cataracts, and hurricanes, ſpout [cocks! 
Till you have drenct'd our ſteeples, drown'd the 
You ſulph'rous and thought-executing fires, 
Singe my white head. And thou, all-ſhaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o? th? world; 
Crack nature's mould, all germins ſpill at once 
That make ungrateful man ! 
Rumble thy belly full, ſpit fire, ſpout rain ! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters. 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneis; 
I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children; 
You owe me no ſubſcription. Then let fall 
Your horrible pleaſure. Here I ſtand your brave; 
A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpis'd old man! | 
But yet I call you ſervile miniſters, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your high engender'd battles, gainſt a head 
So old and white as this. Oh! oh! ?tis foul. | 
Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pudder o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp'd of juſtice ! Hide thee, thou bloody hand; 
Thou perjure, and thou ſimular of virrue, ö 
That art inceſtuous! catiff, ſhake to pieces, 
That, under cover of convivial ſeeming, 
Has pra&tis'd on man's life !—Cloſe-pent up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and alk 
I hoſe dreadful ſummoners grace I am a man, 
More ſinn'd againſt, than ſinning. 


MACBETH's SOLILOQUY. 


S this a dagger which I ſee before me, 
1 The handle tow'rd my hand? come, let me 
clutch thee, — | 
ns I have 
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J have thee not, and yet I ſee thee ſtill. V 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 0 
To feeling, as to ſight? or art thou but Ac 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation Do 
Proceeding from the heat-oppreſſed brain? Sh⸗ 
I ſee thee yet, in form as palpable Blo 
As this which now I draw. . An 
Thou marſnal'ſt me the way that I was going; Th 
And fuch an inſtrument I was to uſe. Th 
Mine eyes are made the fools o' th' other ſenſes, All 
Or elſe worth all the reſt—I ſee thee ſtill; Ani 
And on the blade of th* dudgeon, gouts of blood, Wi 
Which was not ſo before. — There's no ſuch thing, . Sha 
It is the bloody buſineſs, which informs Cr 
Thus to mine eyes.—Now o'er one half the world 

Nature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe AN 


The curtain'd ſleep; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings : and wither'd Murther, 


{Alarm'd by his centinel, the wolff, F 
W hoſe howPs his watch) thus with his ſtealthy pacce, 
With Tarquin's raviſhing ſtrides, tow'rds his defi Ice 


Moves like a ghoſt. Thou found and firm- ſet earth, Th 
Hear not my fteps, which way they walk, for fear Th 
The very ſtones prate of my where-about ; 

And take the preſent horrour from the time, | 
Which now ſuits with it. Whilſt T threat, he lives 
I go, and it is done; the bel} invites m. 
Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell ü 
That ſummons thee to heaven, or to hell. 


AN TONY Ss SOLILOOUY. ov 
CAESAR's BO BY. 


\ PARDON we, thou bleeding piece of earth 
That I am meek and gentle with theſe butcliers, 
Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hand that ſhed this coſtly blood! 
Over thy wounds now do I propheſy, / 
Es FEY (Which 


LEY 
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ws like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 
o beg the voice and utterance of my tongue, ) 
A as ſhall light upon the line of men; 
Domeſtic fury, and fierce civil ſtrife, 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy; 4 
Blood and deſtruction ſhall be ſo in uſe, 
And dreadful objects ſo familiar, 
That mothers ſhall but ſmile, when they behold, 
25 infants quarter'd by che hands of war: 
ALY chok'd with cuſtom of fell deeds ; 
æſar's ſpirit, ranging for revenge, 
With Ate by his fide come hot from hell, 
Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice, 
Cry, Havock, and let (lip the dogs of War. 


ANTONY's FUNERAL ORATION oven 
C/ZSAR's BOD. 


eee Romans, countrymen, lend e youp 
come · to bury Cæſar, not to praiſe bim. 
The evil that men do lives after them; | 
The good is oft interred with their bones; 37 
So let it be wWith Cæſar! Noble Brutus 
Hath told vou, Cæſar was ambitious; 
If it were ſo, it was a grievous fault; 
And grievouſly hath Czfar anſwer'd it. Þ» 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reſt,, 'F 
(For Brutus is an honourable man, 1) 42101 
So are they all, all honourable men). 
Come I to ſpeak i in Cæſar's funeral. A 
He was my friend, faithful, and juſt to me; 
But Brutus ſays, he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. g 
He hath brought many captives 1" to Rowe, } 
Whoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fill; | 
Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious ? | 
When that the poor hath cry'd, Cæſar hath wept 10 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuil. 

2 3 Yet, 
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Yet Brutus ſays he was ambitious : | 


* 


And Brutus is an honourable man. 
Yow all did ſee, that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrice' prefented him a kingly crown; 
Which he did thrice refuſe. Was this ambition? 
Vet Brutus ſays he was ambitious; 
And, ſure, he is an ñonourable man. 
Tip ezk not: to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke, 
But here I am to ſpeak what I do know. 
You: alt did love bim once, not without cauſe. 
What cauſe with: holds you then to mourn for him? 
O judgment! thou art fled to Brutiſh beaſts, 
And men have loſt their reaſon Bear with me.— 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cæſar, 
And I muſt pauſe till it come back to me. 
If you have tears, prepare ta ſhed them now, 
von Alt do know this mantle; I remember, 
The firſt time ever Cæſar note 
*L was oma ſummer's evening in his tent, 
bh ens» CN 
in this place ran f — 
See what a — the envious Caſa made. 
Through this che Well beloved — 
And as he pluck'd his curſed ſteel away, a 
Mark how the blood of Czfar follow'd it 
"As ruſhing out of doors, to be rxſdlx'd, 
If Brutus ſo unkindly knock'd, or no: ul 
For Brutus, as you know, was Cæſar's nas 
Jai ge, th yow gods! how dearly;Cxfag loyd him: 
his, this. was the: unkindeſt cut ef all; 


For when the noble Cæſar ſaw him d, 


'Tagratityde, maxe ſtrang cam trait ons Ads, Nil 
Quite vaniſhd him; then burſt his mighty heart: 


Lid, in his mantle nimuffüng bs & his face, 


Then IL and yon, and alk of us fell” 328 
1 bloody treafon flouriſſꝰd over us. 


W hich all- che while ram bie great Exfar gel, 
Even at the baſe uf Pompey! 's ſtatne! 512 
O what a full was there, my countrymen! 
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O, now you weep; and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity ; theſe are gracious drops. 
Kind ſouls! what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Czfar's veſture wounded? look you here! 
Here is himfelf, marr'd, as you ſee, by traitors. 
Good friends, ſweet friends, -let me not ſtir you up 
To any ſudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable. 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it; they are wiſe and honourable; 
And will, no doubt, with reaſon anſwer you. 
I come, not, friends, to ſteal away your * 
T am no orator, as Brutus is NJ 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 
208 love my friend ; and that they know full well 

ve me public leave to ſpeak of him: 
For 1 ave neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action nor utt'rance, nor the power of ſpeech, 
To ſtir men's blood; I only ſpeak right on. 
tell you that Which you yourſelves do know ; ' 
8 — N wounds, poor, poor, dumb 

T7 

And bid em peak for me. But were I Bruts,. 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony A 
Would raffle. up your ſpirits, and put a angus: 
In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move 
The ſtones of Rome to riſe an matiny. 


Funk QUARRE RL or BRU TVS 
AND CASSIUS. 2 


Caf. Tuar you have wrong'd me, doth appear 


You have condemm d and noted Lucius Pella, 

For taking bribes here of the Sardians . - 

Wherein my letter (p on his fade, 1 +. 

Becauſe I knew the man) was ſlighted. of. 
Bru. You wrong'd yourſelf to write in ſuch acaſe: 


Caf. In ſuch a time as this, it is not meet tt : 
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That * nice offence ſhould bear its comment. 
Bru. Vet let me tell you, Caſſius, you yourſelf 
Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm, 
To ſell and mart your offices for gold, 
To undeſervers. 
Caſe. I an itching palm? 
You know, that you are Brutus that ſpeak this, 
Or, by the gods, this ſpeech were elſe your laſt. 
Bru. The name of Caſſius honours this corruption, 
And chaſtiſement doth*therefore hide its head. 
Caſ. Chaſtiſement !— 
Bru. Remember March, the ides of March re- 
ug ir-amember!! * 
Did not great Julius bleed for juſtice ſake ! 
What villain touch'd his body, . did ſtab, 
And not for juſtice? What, ſhall one of us, 
Thar ſtruck the foremoſt man of all this werld, 
But for ſupporting _robbers ; ſhall we now 
Contaminate our - <wens with baſe bribes? 
And ſell the mighty meed of our large honours 
For ſo much traſh, as may be graſped thus? 
L had rather be a dog, and bay the den, | 
Than ſuch a Roman. 
Caſ. Brutus, bay not meg VV 
I'll not endure it; you forget vun, 
Io hedge me in; Lam a oldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler thin yourſelf - 
Fo make conditions. | 
Bru. Goto; adds are not + Caſſius. 
Caſ. Tame 
Bru, I ſay, you are not. 
Caf. Urge-me no more, I ſhall forgot myſelf— 
Have mind upon your health—tempt a ane no farther. 
Bru. Away, flight man! 
Cof. Ist poſſible ?—- 
Bru, Hear me, for I will ſpeak. ** 
Muſt I. give way and room to your raſh choler? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman ſtares? 
7 75 O — ye gods! muſt I endure all this ? 
| Þru, 
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Bru, All this? ay more. Fret tilt your proud 
heart break; 

And make your bondmen tremble. Muſt I budge? 
Muſt I obſerve you? muſt I ſtand and — 
Under your teſty humour? By the ods 
You ſhall digeſt the venom of your pleen, 
Tho? it do ſplit you: for, from this oy forth, 
ll uſe you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waſpiſh. 

Caf. Is it come to this? 

Bru. You ſay, you are a better ſoldier ; 
Let it a ſo; make your vaunting true, 
And it {ul pleafe me well, For mine own part, 
1 be glad to learn of noble men. 

Caſ. You wrong me every way - you wrong me, 

I ſaid, an elder ſoldier; not a better. [Brutus ; 
Did I ſay better? 

Bru. If you did, I care not. 

Caſ. When Cæſar liv'd, he durſt not thus have 


mov'd me. | 
Bru. Peace, peace, you durſt not ſo have tempted 
Caf. I durſt not! . Lme. 


Fru. No. 

Caf. What ? durſt not: tempt him ? 

2 For your life you durſt not. 

if: Do wang pa ys too much upon my love; 
I 2 * what I ſhall be ſorry for. 

Bru. You have one. oe you ſhould be ſorry for. 
There is no terrour, Ca ſlius, in your threat 
For I am arm'd ſo ſtrong i in honeſty, 

That they paſs by me, as the idle wind, 

Which I reſpet not. I did ſend to you 

For certain ſums of gold, which you deny'd me; 
For I can raiſe no money by vile means: 

By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From thechard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, 

0 any indirection. I did ſend 

0 


you for to pay my legions I 
gold to pay my legions, wan 


1 ä 
Which you deny'd me; was that done like Caſſiusꝰ 
Should I have anſwer'd Caius Caſſius ſo? 
When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous, 
To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Daſh him to pieces. 
Caſ. I deny'd you not. 5 
Bru. You did. 
Caf. I did not—he was but a fool 
That brought my anſwer back. — Brutus hath riv'd 
e 
A friend ſhould bear a friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
Bru. I do not. Still you practiſe them on me. 
Caſ. Vou love me not. | | 
Bru. I do not like your faults. - 
Caſe. A friendly eye could never ſee ſuch faults, 
Bru, A flatti'rer's would not, tho' they do appexr 
As huge as high Olympus. 
Ca. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come 
Revenge yourſetves alone on Caſſius 
Por Calſius is a-weary of the world; 
Hated by one he loves; brav'd by his brother; 
Check'd by a bondman ; all his faults obſerv'd; 
Set in a note-book, learn'd, and conn'd by rote, 
To caſt into my teeth. O I could weep 
My ſpirit from mine eyes!—there is my dagger, 
And bere my naked breaſt within a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold; 
If that thou need'ſt a Roman's, take it forth. 
I, chat deny'd thee gold, will give my heart; 
Strike as thou didſt at Cæſar; tor I know, 
When thou didit hate him worſt, thou lov*dithim better 
Than ever thou lov'dſt Caſſius. | 
Fru. Sheathe your dagger; mo 
Be angry when you will, it ſhall have ſcope; 
Do what you will, diſhonour ſhall be humour. 
O Caflius, you are yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger, as the flint bears fire; 


Who 
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Who much inforced, ſhews a haſty ſpark, 
And ſtraight is cold again. 
Cal. Fath Caſſius liv'd 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief, and blood ill-temper'd vexeth him? 
Bru. When I ſpoke that, I was ill-temper'd too. 
Caſ. Do you confeſs ſo much? give me your hand. 
Bru. And my heart too. 
Ca. O Brutus! 
[ow What's the matter? 
Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
When that rath humour which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful? 
Bru. Yes, Caſſius, and from henceforth 
When you are over-earneſt with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leaves you ſo. 


OT HELLO AN 1460. 


Ia Y noble Lord. 
* M Oth. What doſt thou ſay, Iago 


lag. Did Michael Caſſio, when you woo'dmy Lady; 

Know, of your love? 

0th. He did from firſt to laſt?. why doſt thou aſk 2 

lago. But for a ſatisfaction of my thought, 
No farther harm. 

th. Why of thy thought, Iago? 

Iago. I did not think he'd been acquainted with it, 

Gth. Oh, yes, and went between us very oft. 

lago. Indeed! \ (that? 

0th. Indeed! ay, indeed. Diſcgro'ſt thou aught in 
I; he not honeſt? _ 

lago. Honeſt, my Lord? 

Gth. Haneſt? ay, honelt. 

Iago. My Lord, for aught I know, 

th. What dolt thou think? 

Iago. Think, my Loyd !— | 

oth. Think, my Lord! Why, by . thou 


echo'ſt me; = 


t . 
As if there were ſome monſter in thy thought, 
Too hideous to be ſhewn. Thou doſt mean ſome. 
thing : | 
I heard hes fay but now, thou lik*dſt not that, 
When Caſſio left my wife. What didſt not like? 
And when I told thee, he was of my counſel, 
In my —_ courſe of wooing ; thou cry'dit, © In. 
a eed !”? | 
And didſt contract and purſe thy brow together 
As if thou then hadſt a u in thy brain : 
Some horrible conceit. If thou doſt love me, 
Shew me thy thought. 4 SE; 
Jago. My Lord, you know I love you. 
Oth. I'think thou doſt: 
And for I know thou art full of love and honeſty, 
And _— thy words before thou giv'ſt them 
breath, 2 
Therefore theſe ſtops of thine fright me the more: 
For ſuch things, in a falſe diſſoyal knave, 
Are tricks of cuſtom ; bnt, in a man that's juſt, 
They're cold dilations working from the heart, 
That paſſton cannot rule. 
Iago. For Michael Caſſio, | 
I dare be ſworn; I think, that he is honeſt. 

Oth. I think ſo too. | | 
Jago. Men ſhould be what they ſeem ; | 
Or, thoſe that be not, would they might ſeem knaves 

Oth. Certain! men ſhould be what they ſeem. 
| Jago. Why, then I think Caſſio's an honeſt man, 
 Oth. Nay, yet there's more in this; 
I pray thee ſpeak @ me as to thy. thinkings, 
As thou doſt ruminate ; and give thy worſt of thoughts 
The worſt of words. | 

Tago. Good my Lord, pardon me. 
Though I am bound to every act of duty, 
I am not bound to that all ſlaves are free to; 
Utter my thoughts Why, ſay, they're vile and 


; e; - 7 
As where's that palace, whereinto fouls things 
"p4 Sometimes 
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Sometimes intrude not? Who has a breaſt ſo pure, 
But ſome uncleanly apprehenſions | 
Keep leets and law-days, and in ſeſſions ſit 
With meditations lawful ? | 

th. Thou doſt conſpire againſt thy friend, Iago, 
If thou but think'ſt him wrong'd, and mak'ſt his ear 
A ſtranger to thy thoughts. | 

Jago. I do beſeech you, 
Think I, perchance, am vicious in my gueſs, 
(As, I confeſs, it is my nature's plague 
To 'ſpy into abuſe ; and oft my jealouſy 
Shapes faults that are not) I intreat you then, 
From one that ſo imperfectly conjects, 
Your wifdom would not build yourſelf a trouble 
Out: ot my ſcattering and unfure obſervance : 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honeſty, and wiſdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. 


Oth. What doſt thou mean? (Lord, 


Iago. Good name in man and woman, dear my 


Is the immediate. jewel of their ſouls. (nothing; 
Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh ; tis ſomething, 


'Twas mine, tis his; and has been ſlave to thou- 
fands: | | 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 
Oth. I'll know thy thoughts— , 
Tags... You cannot, if my heart were in your hand; 
Nor ſhall not, whilſt tis in my cuſtody; . 
Od: e454: i: . 
Jago. Oh, beware, my Lord, of jealouſy; 
It is a green-ey*d monſter, which doth mock” 
The meat it feeds on. That cuckold lives in bliſs, 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 
But, oh, what damned minutes tells he o'er, _ 
Who-doats, yet doubts; ſuſpects, yet ſtrongly loves. 
Oth. O miſery ! R 
Jago. Poor and content, is rich and rich nog: 
J A a Ac 
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But riches endleſs, is as poor as winter, 
To him that ever fears he ſhall be poor. 
Good Heaven! the ſouls of all my tribe defend 
From jealouſy ! 
Oth. Why? why is this? 
Think'ſt thou I'd make a life of jealouſy ? 
To follow ſtill the changes of the moon 
With freſh ſuſpicions ?—”Tisnot to make me jealous, 
To ſay, my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of ſpeech, ſings, plays, and dances well ; 
Where virtue is, theſs make more virtuous. 
Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The ſmalleſt fear, or doubt of her revolt, 
For the had eyes, and choſe me. No, lago, 
PII ſee, before I doubt; when I doubt, prove; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this, 
A way at once with love or jealouſy. 
Iago. I'm glad of this; for-now I ſhall have reaſon 
To thew 2 and duty that I bear you 
With franker ſpirit. Therefore, as I'm bound, 
Receive it from me. I ſpeak not yet of proof. 
Lock to your wife, obſerve her well with Caſſio; 
Wear your eye, thus; not jealous, nor ſecure; 
J would not have your free and noble nature 
Out of ſelf. bounty be abus'd ; look to't. 
I know our country-diſpolition well; 
In Venice they do let Heav'n ſee the pranks 
They dare not ſhew their huſbands. 
Oth. Doſt thou ſay 1o ? 
Iago. She did deceive her father, marrying you; 
And when ſhe ſeem'd to ſhake, and fear your looks, 
She lov'd them moſt. . | 
Cth. And fo ſhe did, 
Jago. Go to then; 
She, that, ſo young, could give out ſuch a ſeeming 
To ſeal her father's eyes up, cloſe as oak 
He thought it was witcheraft but I'm much to 


blame : | 
5] I humbly 
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I humbly do beſeech you of your pardon, 
For too much loving you. 
th. T am bound to you for ever. 
Iago. I ſee this hath a little daſh'd your ſpirits. 
Cih. Not a jot, not a jot. 
Ingo. Truſt me, I fear it has: 
T hope you will conſider, what is ſpoke \ 
Comes from my love. Bat I do fee you're moved 
I am to pray you, not to ſtrain my ſpeech. 
To groſler iſſues, nor to larger reach, 
Than to ſuſpicion. 
0th, I will not. 
lago. Should you do ſo, my Lord, 
My ſpeech would fall into ſuch vile ſucceſs, 
Which — | aim not at. Cafſio's my worthy 
end. 
My Lord, I fee you're mov'd 
Oth. No, not much mov'd— 
I do not think but Deſdemona's honeſt. | 
lago. Long live ſhe fo! and long live you'to 
think ſo! 
Oth. And yet, how nature erring from itſelf — 
lago. Ay, there's the point ;—as (to be bold with 


on 
Not to affect many propoſed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and 1 
Whereto we fee in all things nature tends: 
Foh! one may ſmell, in ſuch, a will moſt rank, 
Foul diſproportions, thoughts unnatural. 
But, pardon me, I do not in poſition — 
Diſtinctly ſpeak of her, tho? 1 may fear, 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, 
May fall to match you with her country-forms, 
And, haply, ſo repent. 
Oth. Farewel, farewel 
If more thou doſt perceive, let me know more: 
det on thy wife t' obſerve. Leave me, Iago. 
lago. My Lord, I take my leave. 
th. Why did I marry ?—— 
This 


' 
F 
| 
| 
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This honeſt creature, doubtleſs, 


Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds, 
Iago. My Lord, I would I might intreat your 


Honour 
To ſcan this thing no further; leave it no time: 
Altho? tis fit that Caſſio have his place, 
For, ſure, he fills it up with great ability; 
Vet if you pleaſe to hold him off a while, 
You ſhall by that perceive him and his means; 
Note, if your lady ſtrain his entertainment 
With any ſtrong or vehement importunity ; 
Much will be ſeen in that. In the mean time, 
Let me be thought too buſy in my fears, 
(As worthy cauſe I have to fear I am) 
And hold her free, I do beſeech your Honour. 
Oth. Fear not my government. 


Lago. I once more take my leave. 
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CONTAINING, 


Firſt, a complete liſt of all the words in the Engliſh 
language, which, (though written differently,) 
have a ſimilarity of ſound: 2dly, of thoſe ſub. 
ſtantives, and verbs of the ſame orthography but 
of a different accent: 3dly, of thoſe ſubſtantives 
and verbs which vary in their found, either by 
a different conſonant as advice, ſ. adviſe, v.: or by 
changing the hard ſound of the conſonant in the 
ſubſtantive into the ſoft ſound thereof; as in 2/7, /. 
wſe, v.: gthly, of thoſe ſubſtantives and adjec- 
tives alike in orthography, but ditterently accent- 
ed: as Auguſt, /. name of a month, and augiſi“, a. 
ſacred : and laſtly, of the adjectives and verbs 
changing the ſeat of the accent; as ab!/ent, a. not 


preſent ; abſent', v. to keep away. 


FIRST, or SUCH WORDS AS HAVE A SIMILARITY OF SOUND. 


A BACA, /. a plant 

Abaco, /. arithmetic ancientl 
Abacus, /. a deſk 

Abacus, /. table of numbers 
Abaiſance, /. bow of reſpect 
Obeiſance, /. curteſy 

Abater, /. he who abates 
Abator, /. whotakes poſſeſſion 
before the heir 

Abay, v. to pay dear for 
Obey, v. to comply 

Abba, /. father 

Abbey, /. aconvent [bridges 
Abbreviator, /. he who a- 
Abbreviature, /. an abridge- 
Able, 4. powerful [ment 
Abel, /. Cain's brother 

« Bell, /. metal veſſel 

Aboard, ad. in a ſhip 


« Board, f. a plank 


Acceſſary, ſ. an abettor 
Acceſſory, 4a. joined to another 
Acceſſory, /. an adviſer, ac- 
complice X 
Accidence, /. firſt rudiments 
Accident, /. caſual 
Acclivis, /. name of a muſcle 
Acclivous, a. riſing with a flope 
Accomplice, /. a partaker 
Accompliſh, v. to fulfil 
Accompt, [. computation 
Account, /. regard; v. tocom- 
pute 
Accordance, /. agreement with 
Accerdant, 4. willing 
Accuſation,ſ. a criminal charge 
Exceſation, /. apology, defence 
Accuſatory, 4. containing ac- 
cuſation 
Exculſatory, a. pleading excuſe 
| Acorn, 


Acorn, /. ſeed of oak 
a Corn, /. a grain, hard lamp 
Acroſs, ad. athwart 
a Croſs, /. mĩsſortune, a gibbet 
Acuate, v. to ſhanpen 
Actuate, v. to move 
Adapt, v. to fit, to ſuit 
Adept, /. x ſkilful artiſt, Cc. 
Adopt, v. to make one's own 
Addition, ſ. increaſe 
Adit ion, /. act of going to, &c. 
dition, /. republication 
Admixtion, /. junction of two 
bodies (another 
Admixture, /. body mixed with 
Adrift, ad. floating 
a Drift, /. deſign, a float, ſtorm 
Adultereſs, /. a proſtitute 
Adulterous, 4. guilty of adult- 

e N (blance 
Adumbrant, a. giving reſem- 
Adnmbrate, v. to ſhadow ont 
Afﬀable, a. kind [ble 
Effable, a. expreſſi ve, utter- 
Afeard, a. frighted 
Afraid, a. terrified - 
Affair, /. buſineſs 
4 Fair, /. a free market 
Afluence, /. great ſtore 
Aflfluent, a. plentiful 
Afflux, /. act of Rowing to 
2 J. dyſentery 

ra 

4K — J. a quarrel 
Afield, ad. to the field 
a Field, ſ. meadow-ground 
Aflat, ad. level with the ground 
4 Flat, /. a level, a ſhallow 
Afoot, ad. on foot 
4 Foot, /. that on which any 

thing ſtands 
Afront, ad. in front 
Affront, /. inſult; v. to offend 
Aggroup, v. to unite into one 
a Group, /. a cluſter {figure 
Agaation, f = 9 
Agnition, /. acknew 
a bead, 5 forward 
a Head, /. top, chief 
Aid, J. help; v. to aſſiſt 


Ail, v. to be ſick 
Ale, /. matt-liquor 
Aiſle, /. walk in a church 
Hail, /. frozen dreps of rai 
Hail, v. to ſalute 
Hail, ad. health be to you 
Hale, a. healthy 
Air, /. the element, a tune 
Are, v. Ex. they are 
Hair, /. covering of the bod 
Hare, /. a ſmall quadruped 
Heir, /. inheritor by law 
Fer, contraction for ever 
Ere, ad. before, ſooner 
Airy, a. briſk, windy 
Harry, /. a man's name 
Arras, /. tapeſtry 
Harraſs, /. Diſturbance 
Her, pronoun, perſonal 
Here, ad. in this place 
Akin, a. allied by blood 
Aching, a. painful 
Aldern, a. made of alder 
Alder, /. a tree 
Elder, a. of more years 
Elder, /. a tree - 
Alchoof, /. ground-ivy 
Aloaf, ad. at a diſtance 
Alight, v. to get off a horſe 
«a Light, /. Ex. a candle 
Alequant, a. uneven 
Aliquot, 4. even 
Aliſh, a. like ale 
Alice, /. a woman's name 
Allay, /. baſe metal; v. ton 
metals 
Ally, /. a friend confederati 
Alley, . narrow paſſage 
Allayer, 5 allays 
8 Layer, ſ. ſprig of a plant, rc 
Alluſion, /. — —— 
Eluſion, /. artifice, evaſion 
Alliſion, /. ſtriking one thi 
againſt another 
Elifon, JS. a cutting off 
Allocution, /. act of ſpeaki 
Elocution, /. fluency, delive 
Alloo, v. to incite 
Allow, v. to admit, pay to 
Alow, ad. in a low place 


Annul, v. to 


1 


Halloo, v. to ery out after dogs 

Hallow, v. to conſecrate 

Halo, /. a red circle round the 
ſun or moon J 

Hollow, /. an opening 

Hollow, v. to excavate 

All, a. every one 

Awl, /. an inſtrument 

Hall, /. a large room 

Haul, v. to drag along 

Aloft, 41. on high | 

a Loft, ſ. the higheſt floor 

Altar, /. place for ſacrifice 

Alter, v. to change 

Halter, /. a rope 

Altern, /. by turns 

Alternately, ad. by turns 

Alternity, /. ſucceſſion 

Am, v. Ex. 1 on 

Ham, /. the thigh 

Amits, ad. wrong 

s Miſs, /. term of honour, &c. 

Amiſſion, /. loſs 

Omiſſion, /. neglect of d 

Anchor, /. of a-itip [meaſure 

Anker, /. a vellel of liquid 


Ant, /. an emmet 

Aunt, /. father's ſiſter 
Haunt, /. a place of reſort 
Autic, /. buffoon; a. odd [quity 
Antique, /. remnant of anti- 
Apiece, ad. to each one's ſhare 
Piece, /. patch, part, coin 
Appeach, a. to ac 

s Peach, /. fruit 

Appear, v. to ſeem 

4 Peer /. a nobleman 
Apprize, v. to inform 

4 Prize, /. reward for merit 
Arbitrament, f. choice 
Arbitrement, /. arbitration 
Arbour, J. a bower 

Harbour, v. to entertain 
Arc, /. an arch 


Ark, . a coffer 


Heark, %. liſten [cle 
Arch, J. a chief, part of a cir- 


Arch, v. to build arches 
Area, /. ſuperficial content 
Era, /. the account of time 
Eyry, ah ſ a —_— birds 
rm, /. a lim prey 
Harm, /. miſchief 
Armorer. /. a maker of arms 
Armour, /. warlike arms 
Arow, ad. in a row [things 
a Row, /. arrangement of 
Arrack, /. a ſpirit 
a Rack, /. engines for torture 
Arraign, v. to accuſe 
a Rain, /. a faliing of water 
Artant, 4. very bad 
Errand, /. a meſſa [paid 
Arrear, /. part of a debt un- 
icre, /. rear of an army 
Art, /. cunning, ſcience , 
Art, v. Ex. thou art 
Heart, /. vital part 
Artleſs, a. without fraud 
Heartleſs, a. ſpiritlefs 
Aſh, /. a tree 
Haſh, /. minced meat 
as conj. in the ſame manner 
$, /. an animal 
Aſhore, ad. on the land 
a Shore, /. a prop, a drain 
Afide, ad on one fide 
a Side, /. rib part of animals 
Aſperate, v. to make rough 
Aſpirate, v. to pronounce full · 
Aſpire, v. to aim at 
a Spire, /. a round — 
Aſſay, J. proof, tri 
Eſſay, v. to attempt 
Aſſign, v. to make over | 
a Sign, /. a token ſneſs 
Aſſimilate, v. to bring to a like · 
At, prep. Ex. at bome | 
Ate, v. Ex. he ate 
Hat, /. covering for the head 
Hate, /. deteſtation 
Atop, ad. on the top 
a Top, /. a boy's play-thing 
Attainder, /. act of attaining 
Attender, /. aſſociate 
Attainr, /. reproach 
Attent, v. heedſul, attentive 
Attenuant, 4. making thin 
Attenuate, 
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Attenuate, a. made thin 
Auger, /. a carpenter's tool 
Angur, /. a diviner by birds 
Avoider, /. he who avoids 
a Voider, /. a tray 

Avow, v. to declare 

«Vow, ſ. ſolemn promiſe 
Auricula, /. a flower 
Acricular, a. within hearing 
Award, /. determination 
Ward, /. a priſon 

Away, ad. abſent 

a Way, /. a road 

Ay, ad. yes | 

I, perſonal pronoun, myſelf 
Eye, /. the organ of ſight 
High, a. dear, proud, felty 
Hoy, /. a coaſting veiſel 
Aye, ad. always 

Hay, /. dried graſs 

Hey, int j. word of joy 
Bacdn, J. hog's fleſh 
Beacon, /. a mark 

Bad, a. ill, vicious 

Bade, v. Ex. 1 bade him 
Bail, /. a ſurety 


Bale, /. a bundle of . 


Bait, /. a temptation 


Bate, v. to leiſen any thing 


Baize, /. coarſe cloth 

Bays, /. honorary crowns 
Bald, a. without hair 

Ball, /. any round thing 
Bawl, v. to cry aloud 
Barbary, /. a piratical ſtate 
Barbary, a woman's name 
Barverry, /. a ſhrub 

Bare, a. naked, plain 

Bare, v. to ſtrip 

Bear, v. to ſupport 

Bear, /. a wild beaſt 

Bark, /. rind of a tree 
Bark, J. a ſhip [a dog 
Bark, v. to make a noiſe like 
Barm, /. yeaſt 

Barn, /. repoſitory for corn 
Barrel, a veſſel 

Bawrel, /. a kind of hawk 
Baſe, a. mean; /. the bottom 
Baſe, a. grave, deep 


Bat, /. a heavy ſtick. 


Bat, /. a flying monſe 

Bare, /. ſtrife; v. to leſſen 

Baubee, /. a halfpenny 

Bawble, /. a child's play thing 

Be, v. to exiſt 

Bee, /. an infect 

Beauty, /. a handſome appear- 

Booty. /. plunder. — 

Beach, /. the ſhore 

Beech, /. a tree 

Bean, /. a ſort of pulſe 

Been, v. Ex, I have been 

Bent, v. to ſtrike 

Beet, /. a plant 

Bead, /. a globular body 

Bed, /. a place to ſleep on 

Beer, /. malt liquor 

Bier. /. hand c for the 

Belief, /. credit [dead 

Believe, v. to truſt in (ſel 

Bell, /. a hollow ſounding veſ- 

Belle, /. a handſome young lady 

Bellow,. v. to make a noiſe 

Below, ad. in the lower place 

Bellows, /. an inſtrument to 
blow the fire 

Billow, /. a wave ſwoln 

Berlin, /. a kind of coach 

Berlin, /. a _ 

Berry, /. any ſmall fruit 

Bury, v. to inter | 

Bery}, /. a precious ſtone 

Beſeech, v. to entreat 

Beſiege, v. to beſet with arm- 
ed forces {ment 

Beſom, /. a domeſtic inſtru- 

Boſom, /. the breaſt 

Bo, intj. a word of terrour 

Bow,. v. to bend 

Beſort, v. to ſuit, ſeparate 

Beſought, v. Ex.I beſorught him 

Better, 4. more 


Bettor, /. one wholayswagers. 


Bilbo, /. a rapier, a {wor 
Bubo, /. a ſwelling in the groin 
Bile, /. an inflamed felling 
Boil, v. to be hot 
Biter, /. a ſharper,. he who 
Bitter, 4. ſharp, cruel [( bites 
Bittern, /. a hw egg fowl 
Blain, /. a puſtule, a bile 
222 4 Blame,. 
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Butt, v. to ſtrike like a ram 


Calculous, 4. ſtony, gritty 
Calculus, /. the We in the 


lame, /. crime, fanlt 
Bleit, blait, a. baſhful 
Bleat, v. to cry as a ſheep 
Blew, v. Ex. the wind eu 
Blue, /. a colour ha 
Bleſs, v. to proſper, to make 
Bliſs, /. complete happineſs 
Boar, /. the male ſwine 
Bore, v. to make holes 
Boor, /. a clown 
Bole, /. earth, a meaſure 
Boll, /. a round ſtalk 
Bowl, J. a hollow veſſel 
Bowl, v. to play with a bowl 
Booby, /. a ſtupid fellow 
Bubby, /. a woman's breaſt 
Bonelace, /. flaxen lace 
Boneleſs, 4. without bones 
Born, part. born into the world 
Borne, part. of to bear: carried 
Boroug ＋ a corporation 
Burrow, /. a rabbir-hole 
Borrow, v. to aſk upon loan 
Bough, /. an arm of a tree 
Bow, / act of reverence 
Bred, a. brought up 
Bread, e made of corn 
Breach, /. an openin 
Breech, ſ. the — 
Breeſe, /. a ſtinging fly 
Breeze, /. a gentle gale 
Bruiſe, /. a — in the fleſh 


Brews, v. Ex. he brews 
Boy, /. a male child [wood 
Buoy, /. a floating piece of 


Buy, v. to pay a price for 
prep. and a1. near 
dock 


* 
Bye, ah dwelling 
Buoy, v. to bear up 
Bur, /. rough head of the wild 
Burgh, ſ. a borough town 
Burr, /. the lob or lap of the 
ear [chants 
Burſe, ſ. an exchange for mer- 
Burſt, /. a ſudden diſruption 
Buſs, /. a kiſs 
Buſt, /. a ftatue repreſenting 
* man to his breaſt 

t, conj. exce et, than 
But, /. a — . 5 
Butt, /. a mark of ridicule 


Caldron, /. a pot {bladder 
Chaldron, /. 36 buſhels of coals 
Calendar, /. an almanac 
Calender, /. a hor preſs 
Call, v. to name 
Caul, /. integument of the 
Can, v. to be able (guts 
Cane, /. to walk with 
Canaille, ſ. theloweſt people 
Canal, /. a baſon of water 
Cannon, /. a large gun 
Canon, /. a rule, law, &c. 
Cap, /. a coyer for the head 
Cape, /. a head-land, promon- 
tory [prize 
Captor, /. he who takes a 
Capture, ſ. a prize 
Carrack, /. a Spaniſh galleon 
Carrat, /. a wt. of 4 — 
Caſk, 1 a barrel for liquor 
Caſque, caſk, /. a Hehnet 
Caſter, /. he who caſts 
Caſtor, ſ. a beaver; ſtar 
Calf, 7 the young of a cow 
Cauf, /. a cheſt to keep fiſh 
alive 


Cemetery, /. a burial place 


Cimeter, /. a Turkiſh 
Catch, /. ſeizure, profit 
Ketch, /. an executioner 
Ceaſe, v. to put a ſtop to 
. a tax 
Ceil, /. to cover the inner 
roof of a building 
Seal, ſ. a ſtamp; ſea-calf 
Celery, /. a ſpecies of parſley 
Salary, /. a periodical pay- 
ment 
Cell, /. cave, hut, priſon 
Sell, v. to part with far a 
Cenſe, /. public . (price 
Senſe, /. faculty of perceivi 
Cenſer, /. pan in which in 
cenſe is burned 
Cenſor, /. a reformer 
Cent, /. a hundred 
Sent, v. Ex. he ſent 
Scent, /. a ſmell 
Centaur, 
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Centaur, f. a poetical being 
Centre, /. the middle 
Century, /. a hundred years 
Sentry, /. a ſoldier on guard 
Cere, v. to cover with wax 
Seer, ſ. one who ſees, a pro- 
Ceſſion, ſ. reſignation [phet 
Seſſion, ſ. act of ſitting 
Chafe, /. heat, rage 

Chaff, ſ. huſks of corn 
Chagrin, /. ill humour 
Shagreen, /. a fiſh-ſkin 
Chap, /. a cleft 


Chape, ſ. the catch of a buckle 


'Chapiter, /. the capital of a 
- pillar | 
Chapter, /. diviſion of a book 
Check, 7 reſtraint 
Cheek, /. fide of the face 
Chin, /. loweſt part of the face 
Chine, /. back bone 
Choſe, v. Ex. he cheſe 
Chouſe, v. to cheat 
Chriſm, /. holy unguent, or oil 
Chriſom, /. a child who dies 
within a month ' 
Chriſten, v. to baptize 
Chronical, 4. of long contin- 
Chronicle, /. hiſtory _ [uance 
Cingle, /. a girth for. a horſe 
Single, a. alone, unmarried 


Choler, /. anger, rage 
Collar, /. ſomething worn 
round the neck (eye 


Colour, /. appearance to the 

Collier, /. a digger of coals, 
a ſhip [ment 

Chord, ſ. ſtring of an inſtru- 

Cord, /. a ſmall] rope, Cc. 

Ciſtern, ſ. a veſſel 

Siſter, ſ. woman born of the 
ſame parents / 

Cite, v. to ſummon 

Sight, /. act of ſeeing 

Site, ſ. ſituation 

Citrine, 4. of a lemon colour 

Citron, /. a fruit 

Claim, ſ. a demand 

Clamm, v. to clog, to ſtarve 

Claſh, /. noiſe, oppoſition 

Claſs, /. degree, rank 


Clef, [. a mark in muſic 
Cleft, /. a crack | 
Climb, v. to go up 
Clime, /. climate 
Coarſe, a. not fine 
Corſe, /. a dead body 
Courle, /. paſſage, race 
Cock's comb, ſ. part of a cock's 
Coxcomb, /. a fop [head 
Cod, /. ſea-fiſh, bag of ſeeds 
Code, /. book of law 
Co-heir, /. joint heir | 
Cohere, v. to ſtick together 
Coin, 7 a piece of money 
Kine, /. pl. one or more cowy 
Complement, /. full number 
Compliment, /. act of civility 
Comptrol, v. to overlook 
Control, v. to govern 
Condite, v. to preſerve fruit 
Conduit, /. a water-pipe 
Conjure, v. 20 iſe in- 
chantment ”_ 
Conjure, v. toenjoinſolemn 
— — of ſound 
Conſonant, /. name of a letter 
Conſul, /. a civil officer at 
Rome ſultation 
Council, /. aſſembly for con- 
Counſe], /. advicez v. to adviſe 
Coo, v. to cry, as a dove 
Cue, /. endof a thing, humour 
Coom, f. ſoot, greeſe for 
wheels [ buſhels 
Coomb, /. a meaſure of 4 
Coquet, v. to deceiye in love 


Coquette, ſ. a gay airy girl 


Corant, /. a nimble dance 


Currant, /. a tree and fruit 
Current, ſ. a ſtream; a. com- 
Corneous, 4. horny [mon 
Cornice, /. part of a wall or 
column (ment 
Covin, ſ. a deceitful agree - 
Coving, ſ. a term in bui ing 
Couſin, /. relation at a diſ- 
Cozen, v. to cheat {tance 
Creator, /. God 
Creature, /. a thing created 
Creak, or creek, v. to make 
a harſh protracted noiſe 
Creck, 
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Creek, /. a ſmall bay 

Crick, /. a pain in the neck 
Croak, /. the cry of a frog 
Crock, /. an earthen pot 
Cruiſe, /. a ſmall cup 

Cruiſe, /. a voyage 

Cough, /. diſorder of the lungs 
Cuff, [. a ſleeve, a blow 
Cool, v. to make cool 

Cull, v. to pick 

Gur, /. a dog 

Cure, /. a remedy | 
Cygpet, Fi a young ſwan 
Signet, /. a ſeal - [ment 
Cymbal, /. a muſical inſtru- 
Symbol, /. a type, abſtract 
Cypreſs, ſ. a tree 

Cypruſs, /. a ruſh, gauze 
Dam, v. to confine, ſhut up 
Damn, v. to condemn 

Dame, /. a lady 

Daſtardly, ad. cowardly 
Daſtardy, /. timorouſneſs 
Day, /. ſpace of 24 hours 
Deal, /. fir wood 

Dale, /. a valley 

Dear, 4. beloved, coſtly 
Deer, /. a foreſt animal 
Dearth, /. ſcarcity 

Death, /. mortality 

Dead, a. deprived of life 
Deed, ſ. action, fact [down 
Deferent, 4. carrying up and 
Different, a. unlike 

. Deference, /. regard 
Ifference, 1 diſagreement 
Deliverer, ſ. a preſer ver 
Delivery, /. releaſe, utterance 
Dean, /. a dignitary in the 
Den, ſ. a cavern [church 
Deſert, v. to abandon 
Deſſert, ſ. laſt courſe at a feaſt 
Deſert, a. ſolitary; /. wilderneſs 
Dew, J. a thin cold vapour 
Due, 4. owed; /. debt 

Die, v. to expire 

Dye, die, v. to tinge, colour 
Bight, v. to adorn, dreſs 
Doit, /. a piece of money 
Diſcreet, a. cautious, modeſt 


Dicrere, a. diſtinct, ſeparated 


Diſcus, /. a quoit 
Diſcuſs, v. to examine 
Diſeaſe, /. diſtemper 
Diſſeize, v. to diſpoſleſy, 
Diſdain, v. contemn 
Diſtain, v. to blot 
Ditro, 7 the ſame 
Ditty, /. a ſong 
Divers, a. ſeveral 
Diverſe, a. different 
Do, v. to act 
Doe, ſ a ſhe deer 
Doer, /. an actor, agent 
Door, /. a portal of a houſe 
Dollar, /. a foreign coin 
Dolour, /. grief 
Dome, /. an arched roof 
Doom, /. judgment, ſentence 
Dorr, /. a flying inſect 
Dorr, v. to ſtupiſy with noiſe 
Doſe, /. a medicine | 
Doze, v. to ſlumber low 
Dotard, /. a doating old fel- 
Dottard, ſ. a tree kept low by 
cuttin [tune 
Dowerleſs, ad. without a for- 
Dowlaſs, 2 coarſe linen 
Douſe, v. to put ſuddenly in 
Water 
Dowſe, /. a ſlap on the chops 
Drachm, /. 1-&th of an ounce 
Dram, 2 a ſmall quantity of 
Draff, /. refuſe, lees [ſpirits 
Draught, / bill of exchange; 
ixetch, Cc. i 
Drift, /. deſign; a ſtorm 
Dragon, /. a ſerpent, plant 
Dragoon, /. a ſoldier 
Duck, ſ. a water-fowl 
Duct, J. a paſſage, direction 
Duke, /. a nobleman 
Dug, /. pap of a beaſt 
Dug, v. Ex. he dug 
Dully, ad. ſtupidly 
Duely, a. exactly, regularly 
Dun, /. a clamorous creditor 
None, v. Ex. he hath dene 
Dureleſs, a. not continuing 


- Dureſſe, /. confinement, re- 


Durſt, v. Ex. he dur ſtraint 
- Dulk, /. incipient . 


Duſt, . earth tho grave 
Ear, /. the organ of hearing 
Hear, v. to perceive by the 


Here, ad. in this place (ear 


Earn, v. to get by labour 
Urn, /. a veſſel 
Yearn, v. to feel great un- 
Eaſt, 7 quarter where the ſun 
Yeaſt, /. barm 

Eat, v. to ſwallow 
Heat, v. to make hot 
Eaves, /. part of a houſe 
Heaves, v. Ex. he heaves 

Ed e, , ſharp part of an in- 
Hedge, /. a fence [ftrument 
Eel, Ta fiſh 

Heal, v. to cure a wound 
Heel, /. the hind part of the 
Eek, Eke, v. to ſpin out [foot 
Eke, ad. alſo, likewiſe 

Elf, /. a devil 

Elf, v. to entangle hair 
Elicite, v. to ſtrike out 


Elicit, a. brought into act 


El, /. a meaſure of len 
Hell, {the place of the 
ne 2 | 


Elegy, /. a funeral poem 


Elogy, /- praiſe, panegyric 


Emerſon, /.re-appearance of 
[der water 
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Immerſion, Fi a dipping un- 
Eminence, /. height [ger 


Imminence, /. immediate dan- 


Eminent, a. exalred, remaik- 
able [threatening 
Imminent, 43. impending, 
Emiſſion, /. a throwing out, 
vent [ing in 
Immiſſi on, /. the act of ſend- 
Emit, v. to iſſue out 
Immit, 2. to ſend in 
Enrmet, /. an ant © ſcrime 
Endict, v. to charge with a 
Endite, v. to compoſe, to 
write 92 : , 


, Envoy, /, a publie miniſter 
Envy, . vexation at another”s- 
Elm, /. a tree 6 
Helm, /. the rudder 


Epact, /- a Hebrew meaſure . 


eaſineſs 


riſes 


- Feoff, v. to inveſt wi 


[proſperity 
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Epoch, J. the time Whente 
we. date NY Ziad 
Either, pr. one or the other 

Ether, [7X ure air ar 
Eigbt, a. ſeven and one 
Height, /. ſpace upwards 
Hight, a. was called 
EM, / old a > oats 
Held, v, Ex. be held 
Examen, /. diſquiſition 
Examine, v. to aſk queſtions 
Examplary, 2. ſerving for ex- 
ample - [tion 
Exemplary, a. worthy imita- 
Exerciſe, v. to practiſe 
Exorciſe, v. to caſt out evil 
ſpirits 
Extant, a. now in being 
Extent, /. compaſs of a thing 
Facile, a. eaſy to be done 
Foſſil, /. a ſhell, mineral 
Fain, 4. ad. fond, gladly 
Fan, /. an inſtrament 
Fane, /. a weathercock 
Faint, a. feeble % 
Feint, /. a mock aſſault, Cr. 
Fair, J. a market [bad ſtate 


- Fare, v. to be in u good or 


Fare, /. hire for curriages 
Far, 4. a great way (ed 
Fallow, /. ground uncultivat- 
Follow, v. to go aftey 
Folly, „ impradence- 
Folio, /. beok in ſheets 
Farrow, /. a litter of pigs 
Furrow, /. a trench, wrinkle 
Farther, a. ad. more remote 
Father, /. firſt anceſtor 
Feat, 7 action, trick 

Feet, /. what we ſtand on 
Fell, /. a hide; a. bloody 
Fell; v. co knock down 
Felloe, /. circumference of a 
Fellow, ſ. an aſſociate 
Felly, ad. cruelly Hon 


Fief, /. a fee; a manor 


Fillip, /.ajerk with the finger 


Philip, /. a man's name 

Fir, /. a tree; deal 

Fur, /. {Kin of a rabbit, Cc. 
; Fiſtula, 


3 
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Piſtula, /. a fore diſeaſe 

Fiſtular, a. hollow like a pipe 

Fixture, ſ. what is fax'd to the 
premiſes 

Fixure, /. poſttien, firmneſs 

Flame, '4i ght by fire 

Phleme, A [.-a farrier's 
inſtrument [mach 

Phlegm, /.water from the ſto- 

Flea, /. an inſect 

Flee, v. to run from 

Flew, v. Ex. the bird few 

Flue, 7 pipe of a chimney 

Fleet, /. a number of ſhips 

Fleet, 4. mmble 

Flour, flower, /. meal 

Flower, /. a bloſſom, plant 

Foal, /. a young mare 

Fool, ſ. an ideot 

F ollow, v. to purſue 

Folly, /. fooliſhneſs 

Fore, 4. anterior 

Four, a. three and one 

Foul, a. not clean 

Fowl, 7 4A bird | 

Flagrant, a. notorious; eager 

Fragrant, a. ſweet-ſmellin 

Freeze, v. to be cvag 
with cold 

Frieze, 7. — cloth 

Funeral, a. uſed for a 2 

Funereal, 4. mourntul, 

Furrow, þ a wrinkle 

Furry, a. made of fur 

Gage, /. a caution, pledge 

Gauge, /. a meaſure 

Gait, J. manner of walking 

Gate, 7 a large door 

Gap, /. a breach 

— V. to Rare; yawn 


<7. aikemper in hogs 


— a. elegant 
Gentile, /. a heathen 
Genius, * dif} Po. 
E 
rk a — ＋ dong, turns 
vl Y - a dance, a tune {round 
7 part of a fiſh 
- a meaſure 
dz“ a. Cheerful 


Glade, /. a 


Herſe, 


Glaire, /. the white of an egg 


—— luſtre 

J. « ſting 
God the ſupreme 
Gdod, a. defirable in quality 
Gout, . the arthritis | 
Gout, /. taſte 
Gilt, 4. overlaid with gold 
Guilt, /. a crime 
Greaſe, v. to {mear — fat. 
Graze, v. to eat 
Great, a. large; — whole 
Greet, v. to addreſs 
Grum, a. ſurly 
Grume, /. thickneſs of fluid 
Head, /. what: contains. the 


Heed, . attention [brain 


Heron, /. a bird 
Herring, /. a fiſh 


Her's, pron. poſſeſſive 

i a carriage for corys 
Hew, v. to cut with an axe 
You, perſonal pronoun 
Hewer, /. he who'hews 
Your, adjettive ; 
Hill, J. an ele vation of ground 
I, 4. bad, 7 

joint the thigh 3 
wy of t of ehe brier 

Hip, int jexclamation i 
Hip, v. to be out of ſpirits, 


. Wen, {- juſt due, wages paid 


Is, v. Ex. he 17 [fare 


His, /. a cenſure; V. to cen- 
Hiſt, intj. of fileuce [ſtroke 
Hit, 7. a lucky chance; CY 
It, prox. neuter gender 


Hitch, v. to move by jerks 


Itch, J. a „ — 

Hoar, a. grey 

; Oar, . — — to row 
Ore, /. metal unrefined [with 
Or, /. gold ( in beraldry) 


_ conj. either 


Hod, /. a bricklayer's 2 


„4. not even 
Obe intj. ee ain e = 


Owe, v. to be i 
B b 
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Hold, ſ. a-catch; cuſtody 
Hold, 7. ſtop! 

Old, 4. ancient, not new 
Hole, /. a hollow place 
Holme, /. the ever-green oak 
Home, + one's own houſe 
Home, ad. cloſely, to the point 
Whom, objet#. of obo | 
Hone, /. a fine ſtone 

Oae, 4. leſs than two 

Own, /. as my own 

Won, v. Ex. he wor 


Hood, /. a cover for the head 


Woad, /. a plant 

Wood, . a place filled with 
trees, timber 

Hoop, /. any circular —_y 

Hoop, v. to ſhout | 

Hoot, /. a clamour 

Out, a1. not at home 


Hoſe, f. ſtockings 


Whoſe, prov. proſſeſſ. of who 

Hoſt, 4 an army hops on 

Oſt, J. a veſſel to dry 

Hough, the lower part 5 
the thigh 5 : 


Of, 11 relating to 


O intj. ava 4 
Of, ad, at a' ed 1 
af, 7. 75 dolt; an idiot 
Ouphe, a fairy, goblin - - 
—— f:'24th — of. a day 
Our, pro. belonging to us 
How the cry of a wolf - 
Owl, /. a night bird 
Hoard, v. to > 169 up privately 
Horde, f.a dl 
Hoven, part. of to heave ' 
Oven, /.'a place for baking 
Horaf, 4 4, relating to the hour 
Oral, 4. deliver. dy mouth 
Human, 4. ing to man 
Humane, a. kin 
Hummer, /. an applander!”- 
wo bim DN 
ade reſuſe hemp or 
erds, J. flock x of cattle [flax 


Him, 5 run. obj. of be 


Irn, n a ſpecies of dog 
Hymn, . n Hvine fog bes 


perbola, ,. ſection of ax 
Elses, / diminution 8 


Jacent, a. lying at length 
. . a 3 a flower 
Jam, /. a conſerve” of fruit 


Jamb, ＋ wright poſt of a door 


Idolater, a worſbi pper of 
images [ages 
Idolatry, /. the worſhip of im- 


Idyl, /. a ſhort poem 

Idle, a. lazy 

Idol, /. an image 

Ile, 7. a walk in a church 

Ille, / an iſland 

O11, /. unctuous matter 

Impoſtor, /. a cheat 

Impoſture, /. a trick, fraud 

In, prep. Ex. in London 

Inn, /. honſe for travellers 

Incifion, /. a wound made by 

a ſharp inſtrument 

Inſition, /. a graft, a cion 

Inge nious, . witty 

Ingenuous, 4. candid 

Iokabit; v. to dwell in 

Inhibit, v. to hinder 

Inlay, /. matter inlaid [cret 

Inly, a. and 4“. internally, ſe- 

In eep, v. to ſoak - 

Inſtep, /- upper part of the 
ob "5 a piece of work ¶ foot 
ob, J. a proper name 
oinder, — — g 
oiner; carpenter 
ole, f f. he head of a fiſh 
oll, v. to beat the head a- 

gainſt any thing 
uncate, /.'a cheeſe- cake 
unket, J. a private enter- 
tainment | 
uſt, /. a mock fight 
Jus, ad. exactly © 
Key, / an inſtrument to open 
a lock Care landed 

Quay, /. a place where 

Kill, v. to deprive of lit 

Kiln, 7 a ſtove | 


"Kin, / relation 40h 
Kine, /. one or more cows. 


Kit, /. a fnalt tub 


Kite, /. a bird of 
Quoit, ſ. a horſe hoe to pitth 
at a mark 
Knag, 
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Knag, f. a hard knot in wood, 

Nag, J. a little horſe 

Knare, /. a hard knot 

Ne'er, a centract. for never 

Knead, v. to work dough 

Need, v. to want, to lack 

Knew, v. Ex: he knew 

New, 4. not old 

Kneel, v. to bend the knee 

Knell, /. the ſound of a bell 
at a funeral 

Knight, /. a title of honour 

Night, y the time of darkneſs 

Knit, v. to cloſe, unite 

Nit, /. the egg of a louſe 

Knoll, /. a little hill 

Noll, /. a head, noddle 

Knor, /. a part which is tied 

Not, ad. the particle of- 1 2 

Know, v. to underſtand (tion 

No, ad. word of denial 

No, 4. not any, none 

Label; /. w ſhort direction 

Libel, /. a defamatory ſatire 

Lack, /. need, failure | 

Lake, /. a large inland water 

Lad, /. a bby la river 

Lade, v. to load; /. mouth of 

Laid, v. Br. he 44d | 

Lain, v. Ex. I have lun 

Lane, 72 narrow wm 

Lamb, /. a young ſheep 

Lamm, v. bees ſoundly - 

Laird, /. a Scotch lord of a 
ard; . greaſe of Fwine [laſt 

L 7» e ne 

Laſt, , and ad. hindmoſt; at 

Laſt, ſ. a mould; a meaſure 

Laſt, v. to endure 

Lath, /. a thin piece of wood 


Lathe, /. a turner's machine 


Latin, /. the antient Roman 


Laud, /. praiſe ' 
Lord, /. a title of honour, a 
Lave, v., to bathe [baron 
Leave, a. to forſake 


1 ground incloſed 
is, /. any thing impregnat- 
ed with ſome -other a; 


1 . 


Main, 3. principal 
. 


as ſoap and water . 
Lee, /. the fide oppoſite tothe 
Lead, ſi a heavy metal [wind 
Led, v. Ex. he l/e1 
Leaf, /. part of a plant 
Lief, 3 
Live, v. to exi | 
Leak, /. a hole to let in wa- 
Leek, /. a plant [ter 
Left, a. oppoſite to the right 
Lift, /. act of lifting, ſtruggle 
Leaper, /. a jumper {[raly 
Leper, /. one having the lep» 
Leaſe, /. a contract ' 
Leaſh, /. a rope, a tierce 
Leaſt, a. ſmalleſt 
Leſt, con. that not {ſ{dants 
Levee, /. a crowd of atten- 
Levy, v. to collect, make war 
Lickeriſh, a. delicate 
Licorice, /. a wedicinal root 
Limb, /. a member of the bo- 
Limn, v. to part {dy 
Lime, /. a ſtone ' 
Line, /. extenſion in length 
Loin, /. the reins 
Literal, 4. according to the 

primitive meaning [ſhore 
Litoral, 4. belonging to the 
Liver, /. one of the entrails. 
Livre, /. a French ſhillin 
Liar, /. who tells falſe 
Lyre, ſ. a muſical inſtrument 
Loam, /, marle 1 
Loom, / a weaver's ſrame 
Loch, /. a lake [door 
Lock, /. an inſtrument tor a 
Low, v. to ſink 
Low, v. to low as a cow _. 
Lower, v. to make low 
Lower, v. to frown 
Lux, v. to disjoint 
Luxe, /. luxury 
Mad, a. furious I» 
Made, v. Ex. he made 
Maid, /. a virgin | 
Mail, /. bundle of letters 
Male, /. the he of any ſpecies 
Mell, v. to mix, to Meddle 
Meal, /. a repaſt, flour. 
Mane, 


ll 
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Mane; , che harr on the neck 
* of a horfe 
Wan, /. the human being 
Mean, 4. baſe; v. to intend 
Mien, / air, look 
Meine, v. ta mingle 
Mall, /. a kind of hammer 
Maul, v. to beat 
| Manna, /in phyſical drug 
Manner, /. form, cuſtom 
Manor, /. a lord's juriſdiction 
NMantel, /. work raiſed before 
Mantle; [in 
Mar, v. to ſpoil 
Mare, ſ. the Temale of a borſe 


Mayor, /. a magiſtrate ' 
Meer, a. 1 1 
Mere, 4 or that only 


Marten, i a Twallow 
Martin wh - a matt s nam? 
Maſh, * a mixture 
Mesh, /. ſpace between the 
thredds 'a net 
Maſs, / a body, lump 

eM V. a portion of food. 
Mat, ua texture of ſedges 
Mate, Si com 
Matrafſy,*/.” 4 chymical 15 
Matrice, /. a mould [veſſel 
Matroſs, /. a ſoldier 
Mattreis, /,. a Kid of n 
Maze, /. a lab riarh 
Meaſe, . po 
Mead, 7. 


Meat; J. Pod in 
Nest, a. fit; proper 
Mete, V. to meaſire 
Net, v. Ex. he met - 
Mew, v. to cry 45 9 
Mucz v. to mont 
Meilage, /. an — 
Meſfrage, /? # tenement 
Mereof, J. à fuperpatural ap- 
pearance in the K 
Meter, J. a meaſurer a 
Metre, /. meaftire of verſes 
Metal „J. gold, ver, c. 


2. pirit, vivacity | 


Might, / power, ſerengtn 

Mite, /. a {mall infect 

Mile, J. 1769 yards in length 

Moil, v. to drudge 

Mole, J. a natural ſpot 

Mill, /. an engine 

Mind, / memory, opin on 

Mine, 7. a place of minerals 

Mine, pro. belon to me 

Mien f.1 he wg dies mines 

Minor, J. one under age 

Minuet, J. a dance 

Minute, /. Goth part of 6n 

Minute, 4. ſmall (honx 

Moor, / a negro 

More, a. greater in degree 

— ſ. an American deer 
e, J. a ſmall quadruped 

— — a dome lic inſtrument 

v. to be ſtupid 

— . a ſen 

Moroſe, a. peeviſh, ſullen 

Moſque, - . a Mahometan 

temple 

Muſk, 72 perfume 

Muſs, / a ſcramble 

Motor, 2 a mover 

Motto, u ſentenee added 

ew 1. to. medely, gather 


Moute,: 5. hed the feathers 
Mound £41 . to fortity 
Mount bill or bank 
Mow, 5 — of hay, Cc. 
Mow, u. to cut with a ſcythe 
Mule, /. a quadrupec 
Mull, v. to warm ale, Cc. 
Mum, 1. ale brewed wu 


wheat 


Mum, %. huts, filence 


Mumm, v. to maſk 
Nap, /. down, on eloth 
Nape, /. joint of the neck 
Naval, a. belonging to ſhips 
Navel, . the middle of the 
Naugh 55 75 bad wicked 
Nou 
Neat, * — * 4. pure 
Net, /. a texture tor fill iog 
Nax, ad. not 

Neigh, 


Mm... 
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Weigh, v. to make a noiſe like 
Nigh, . near (a horſe 
Near, prep. cloſe to: a. nigh 
Ne'er, contraction for never 
Nice 4 accurate (or ſiſter 
Niece, /. daughter of a brother 
Night, /. the time of darkneſs 
Nit, /. the egg of a louſe [head 
Nod,. /. a declination of rhe 
Node, /. a knob, or knot 
Notle, / outcry, clamour 
Noſe, /. part of the face 
Nooſe, - a running knot 
Not, ad. the particle of nega- 


Nott, v. to ſhear (tion 
Noon,. /. middle- hour of the 
day 


Noun, J. name of any thing, 
Nozle, / the noſe, ſnout, end 
Nuzzle, v. to nurſe 
Odd, 4. not even 
Ode, /, a poem OE 
Ombre, .. a e at cards 
Umber, /. a-gloomy colour; a 
Order, /. method, rank (fiſh 
Ordure, / dung, filth -- _- 
Ordinance, , law, rule 
Ordnance, i. cannon 
Ordonnance, /. diſpoſuion of 
figures in a picture 
Pail, J. a Wooden veſſel 
Pale, 4. wan 244 
Pall, /, a cloak of ftate .. 
Peal, .. a ring of bells 
Peel, /. board uſed by bakers 
— Vp 5 | 
ane, , a ſquare om 
Pan, /. a kitchen veſſel 
Pair, / a couple 
Pare, v. to cut, diminiſh. 
Pear, /. a well known fruit 
Par, /. ſtate of equality 
Palate, /. the | 
Pallet, /. a ſmall mean bed 
Pallid, 4, pale f ö 
Palter, v. to ſquander, to ſhift 
Paltry, 4. mean, deſpicable 
Panic, /. a violent fright 
Panaic, /. a plant 
Papa, . fond name for _ 
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Papaw, , a Weſt Indian plant 
— a diviſion of land 
Periſh, v. to die, to deſtroy 
Parry, v. to fence 
Perry, /. cider made of pears 
Parſon, /. a clergyman 
Perſon, /. man, or woman 
Parter, /. one who ſeparates 
Parterre, /. a. flow n 
Paſ, /. right of precedence 
Paſs, /. narrow entrance. 
Paſt,. 4. not preſent 
Paſo, ſ. mix ture of ſolid and 
ui 
Paſture, /. land for grazing” 
3 * knee of a dete 
a ſtor, /. aminiſterz ſhep 
Alle 


Paſtry, /. pits, or baked meat 
Paſty, , a pye 1* 
at, /. a ſlight touch 


Peat, /. turf uſed for firing 
Pet, /. a flight paſſion 
Paten, ſ. a plate for bread 
Patten, / clog ſhod with iran 
Patron, , a defender | 
Pattern, /. a ſpecimen. 
Pay, /. wages ' 1.9 
Pea, /. a pulſe” I” 
Peaſe, plural of pea (quiet 
Peace, /. reſpite from war, 
Piece, /. a patch, part 
Peak, /. top of a hill | 
Peck, one fourth of a buſhel 
Peer, /. * a nobleman 
Pier, /. a column 4 
Pentice, /. a ſſoping roof 
Prentice, ſ. one bound for in- 
ſtruction | 
Permiſcible, a. that may ber 
mingled 
Permiffible, 3. allowable 
Permiſſfion,. /. liberty 
Permiſtion, /. act of mixi 
Peſtle, / a tool to beat wi 
Piſtol, /. fire arms 
Piſtole, ſ. a foreign coin 
Petre, /. nitre 
Peters /. a man's name 


b J 
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Phlegm, hk. 7 watery hnmonr 
from the body (ment 


A 


n ball of phyte 


Punk, /. a Whore 
Poor, a. indigent, 

Pour, v. to emit, to ſtream * 
Pore, /. a paſſage of Perſpi- 
Power, /. command (ration 
Pure, /. chaſte, clear {ſt ip 
Poop, /. hindmoſt part of a 
Pope, /. Biſhop of Rome 
Pop, /. a ſmall ſmart ſound 


Populace, /. the vulgar 


Plate, /. a diſh to eat on 
— a fold 8 | 0 2 
Play, /. action, ſport (ing 
Plea, /. excuſe. form of oy 6 
Platane, ＋. the plane tree 
Kae / part of a printing 
r 
Platdon, 5 a ſquare body of 
muſqueteers ound 

Plain, 4. ſmooth; /. level 
Plane, 8 joiner's tool! 
Plan, /. a ſcheme, model 
Phick, J. a pull b 
Flug, /. a ſtopple | 
Plum, . a fruit 
Plumb, 72 lummet _ 

ame, /. a feather; 
Pock, /. a paulo 
Poke, { a ſtnall bag 
Pole, /. a ſtaff - 
Poll, /. regiſter of votes 
Polar, a. iuing from the pole 
Poller, /. he Who votes | 
Pomace, /. the droſs of cyder 

en, 
amice, /. a ſtone ffpirit 
onk, /. a hag; nocturnal 


Populous, 4. full of people 
Port, /. harbour, gate 
Porte, ſ. Turkiſh court 
Portion, /. part; fortune 
Potion, /. a draught 
Poſſe, /. a large body 
Poſſet, ſ. milk and bear mixed 
Poſter, /. a courier 
Poſture, ſ. fituation 
Practice, J. habit, uſe 
Practiſe v. to do habirnally 
Pray, v. to tition 
Prey, 7. hand, * 
Preaſe, Pb crowd, the vulgar 
Preſs, v. to ſqueeze 
Precede, v. to go before 
Proceed, v. to iſſue from 
Precentor, ſ. one who leads 
the chor | 
Preſenter, ſ. one who preſents 
Premices, /. firft fruits 
Premiſes, /. honſes, Cc. 
Prepenſe, a. preconceived 
Propenſe, 4. inclined 
Prefcribe, v. to order 
Proſcribe, v. to out law (ceipt 


Preſcription, /. medical re- 


Proſcription, /. confiſcation 


' Preſſer, /. one who preſſes 


Preſſure, /. force, affliction 
Prim, 4. formal 

Prime, ſ. height of perfect ion 
Principal, a. chief 
Principle, /. original cavfe 
Projector, /. one who contrives 


Projecture, /. a jutting out 


Prompter, /. one who helps a 
publie ſpeaker (another 
Prompture, ſ. ſuggeſtion by 
Prophecy, /. prediction | 

Propheſy, v. to foretel - 
© 
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Pule, v. to cry as a chicken 
Pull, v. to draw violently 
pus, /. matter of a ſore 
Puſs, /. a cat, a hare 
Putid, 4. mean, worthleſs 
Patrid, a. rotten, corrupt 
Quean, /. a {trumpet 
Queen, /. wife of a king 
Rabbet, / a joint 
Rabbit, /. an animal 
Rabid, a. fierce 
Rack, /. an engine 
Wrack, /. rain, loſs of a ſhip 
Rake, J. a libertine 
Radiſh, /. an herb 
Reddiſh, u. ſomewhat red 
Kain, /. water 
Reign, v. to rule as a king 
Rein, /. part of a bridle 
Ran, v. Ex. he ran 
Raiſe, v. to ſet up 
Raze, raſe, v. to pull down, 
demoliſn | 
Raiſin, /. a dried grape 
Reaſon, /. cauſe, motive 
Rap, /- a ſmart quick blow | 
Rape, /. a ſnatching away 
Wrap, v. to roll togethe 
Rat, /. an animal 
Kate, / tax, price 
Ratan, . /. a ſmall cane 
Ratoon, /. a Weſt-Indian fox 
Razor, J. a barber's inſtru- 
ment g 5 
Razure, /. the act of eraſing 
Rare, 4a. excellent, raw 
Rear, v. to raiſe up 
Reach, /. ability, power 
Retch, v. to vomit ; 
Wretch, /. a worthleſs perſon 
Read, v. to peruſe | 
Reed, /. an arrow, a plant 
Red, a. of the colour of blood 
Read, pret. of to read | 
Real, 4, gennine, true 
Reel, /. a frame to wind yarn 
Realin, /. a kingdom 
Ream, /. 22 quires of paper 
Reave, v. to take by ftealth - 
Reeve, /. a bailiff, ſteward , 


Reck, v. to mind, to care 


Wreck, v. ta ruin; ſ. rain * 
Reek, v. to ſmoke 

Wreak, /. fury, revenge 
Recur, v. to have recourſe te 
Recure, v. to recover from 
Repeal, v. to revoke [| ſickneſs 
Repei, v. to drive back 

Re reward, /. the laſt troop 
Reward, /. recompenſe - 
Reſign, v. to ſubmit 

Reſin, /. a clammy drug 
Reſonance, /. echo, found 
Reſonant, 4. reſounding . 
Reſt, /. quiet, repoſe 

wrelt, / diſtortion, violence 
Reveal, v. to make known 


. Revel, v. to carouſe 


Reverend, 4. deſerving re ve · 
rence ration 
Re verent, 4. expreſſing vene» 
Rheum, /. watery matter 
Khomb, /. a quadrangular fi- 
Rum, /. ſpirits ; 
Rhyme, J. poetry, verſe 


; Rime, /. hoar-troſt 


Rim, /. a border, ed 
: a a bell 


King, v. to ſound 
1 Wring, V. to preſs, 


extort 
Ribband, /. a fillet of filk 


| Ribbed, «. faxnithed with rihs 
Rice, /. an eſculent grain 


Riſe, /. beginning; v. to 

Rid, es free * 
Ride, v. to travel ona borſe 
Right, 4. true, fir 

Rite, J. external obſer vation 


Write, v. to indite [wood 
Wright, /. an artificer im 


Rip, v. to cut aſunder 

Ripe, /. complete, mature 

Rival, /. a competitor 

Rivel, v. to corrugate | 

Rod, /. an inſtrument of cor« 

Rode, v. Ex. he rade [rection 

Road, fs a path ”* 

Rob, v. to plunder 

Robe, /. a long n 

Roe, /. female ol the hart 

Row, /. number of things in a 

Rood, /. 1-4th of anacre [line 

Rude, 4. uncivil, brutal * 
Room, 


* 
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Roam, J à place 
— ſ. a ciry 
. firſt Eauſe 

out, 7. an aſſembly 

ot, v. to putrify , 
Rote, /. words ex tempore 
Wrote, v. Ex, he wrote+ 
Woonght, gr - performed. 
Rummer,./. 
Rumour, _ 3 lying report 
Kuſe, /. artifice, cunning 
Rout e J liqour, a large dee 
— v. Ex. he rung 
Wrung, v. Ex he 
Sabaoth, k armies. 


Sabbath, /; . 5 
Sad, 6. bad, ($1197 
Said, . Ex. & 70 ſat a 


Sail, J a canvas ſheet 
Sale, /. price, vent ; 
Sallow, a. fickly - 
Sally, J. iGue from a 8 
Salter, /. he who ſalts 
Saltero, . a ſalt-wogk 
Same, 4. of like kind 
Saim, . hog's- lard. 
Sa ve, v. to preferye 
— pen laſter, reme- 
mis net [dy 
— 2 Redeemer 


Zodour, ſcent 


8call, {. leproſy 


Scar, . a mark 
Scare, v. to'terrify 
Scene, /. part of a play 
Sean, ſeine, / a net. 8 
geenpive Ex. he has ſeen 
Seiſſure, ¶ a crack, a rent 
Seizure, ſ. act of ſeizing; 
Scoop, /. a large ladle 
Scope, . drift, intention 
Score, / a line drawn; 20 
Scour, v. to clean 
Scrap, . a little ws. 


- Scream; v. to cry ſhrilly 
Sereen, v. to ſhelter, conceal 


Scroll, f. 5 
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Scroyle, /. x mean fellow 
Sea, /. the ocean 

See, v. to perecive 

Seam, . tallow 

Seem,. v. to appear 

Sear, a. dry; v. to — 
Seer, /. who ſees,.a Frexher 
Seat, ſ. a chair, reſidence 

Set, /. things that ſnĩt 
Seignior, . an kalian Lord 
Senior, 4. older 

Seize, v. to faſten on 

Sees, v. Ex. he ſees 

Seller, /. he who fells 
Cellar, /. a vault for liquors. 
Sepulchre,./. a grave, tomb 
Sepulture, 7 burial, interment 
Series, /. courſe, order 
Serious, à. VE. -- + 
Serons, a. watery . 


| Serr, v. to — 2 


Sir, /. a word of. re 
Sever, v. to divide 
Severe, 4. crnel, rigid 

Sew, v. to. join with a needle 


pect 


So, 4d. in like manner 


Sow, v. to ſcatter ſeed 
Sewer, /. who! wics a needle + 
Sower, J. who ſows corn 
Shall, v. defective 
Shell, 7 ae ahuſk 
| Sham, J. a deluſi 

Shame, 4. — re proach- 
Shear, v. to cut or clip 
Sheer, 4. pure, — 
Shire, /- a county 


. Shin, /. fore part of the leg 


Sbiney /. luſt re fair we 

Shough, /. a ſhaggy dog 

Show an-exbibition 

Sice, /. number $1x at dice 

Size, /. bulk 

Sign, / a token, conſtellation 

Sine, /. a geometrical line 

Sin, /. [melody 
u. to form the voice to 

Singe, v. to ſcorch. 

Sit, v. to reſts. to | porch 

— a eitiaen ſlwoeund 
Skein, oe ks n of thread 

Sking 
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Skin, F battral eõver of the 
. : 3 
Slaie, /. a weaver's reed 
Slay, v. to kill 
Sley, v. to part or twiſt into 
: thread 4 (dom 
Slave, ſ. one deprived of free- 
Sleeve, /. covering of the arm 
Slim, 4. thin of * F 
Slime, /. glutinous ſubſtance 
$loe, /. fruit of the black thorn 
Slow, 4. not ſwift, dull 
Slough, /. a deep miry place 
Sloop, J. a ſmall ſhip | 
Slope, /. declivity 
Slop, {- mean liquor, puddle' 
Smerk, ſmirk, v. to ſmile 
wantonly | 
Smirk, a. nice, ſmart, jaunty 
Smock, /. a woman's ſhirt 
Smoke, /. a ſooty exhalation 
Snake, /. a kind of ſerpent 


Sneak, 


 Snout, , the noſe of a beaſt 
Soar, J. a towering flight 
Sore, 4. „ vo tie — 
Sour, a. aci viſh „ { 1 
Soak, v. d 

Sock, /. a falſe ſtocking 

Soap, /. ſubſtance uſed in waſu- 
Soup, . rich brot ling 
Sop, /. bread in liquor - ˖ 
S$wopy v. to excha pr 
Swoop, /. the fall of a bid of 
Solder, ſo metalic cement 
Soldier, / a warriour 

Sole, /. bottom of the foot 
Soul, /. immortal ot man 
Sofa, /. a ſplendid ſeat {fia 
Sophi,,/. the emperor of Per- 
Some, a. mere or leſs, not ma- 
Sum, /; the whole [ny 
Son, /. a male-child 
hun, /. the laminary of the 
Soon, 4d. before long [day 
Swoon, /. a fainting fit 
Ford, Js ally ground 

Sw a Weapon. 


| Steep, / a precipice. , 


Sorel, ſ. a buck of the thirk 


year 


Sough,/. a ſi 


thread 
Spine, /. the back bone 
Spit, /. an iron for* 
Spite, /. malice 
Spoke, /. a bar in a wheel © 
Spoke, v. Ex. he ſpoke : 
Spring, /. a ſeaſon, ſource” 
Springe, ſ. a gin, ſnare 0 
Sprit, /. a ſhoot, ſprout 
Sprite, ſi a ſpirit 
Stair, /.' a ſte lader 
Stare, v. to- with wor 
Star, /. a — the heavens 
Statue, /. a ſolid repreſents 

tion of any li being 
Stat ute, /. an act of panlia- 

menr Nee 
Sted, /. room, frame, place 
Steed, /. a horſe * 
Steak, /. a piece of fleſin 
Stake, /. a poſt; hazard 
Steal, . to take by theſt 
Steel, /, iron prepared ** 
Stele, * ſtalk, — handle - | 
Steam, /. vapour hot quot b 
Stem, /. family, a ſtalk +! 


Step, /. a ſta ir * aA 
Stile, ſ. ſteps into a field: 
Style, /. manner of writing 
Still, /. an alembic 2002 
Stoop, /- act of ſtooping 
Stop, /. a ceflation of motions 
Straight, a. not crooked (aul 
Strait, a. cloſe, narrow, diffi 
Straighten, v. to make ftraight 
Straiten, v. to make narrow, 

— 


Straightueſe, 
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Jeraightneſe, ſ. being ſtraight 
Straitneſs, / diſtreſs, narrow- 
Strip, /. a narrow illred [neſs 

Stripe, /. variation of colour 
Subtil, a. cunning. refined 

Suttle, /. a term in arithmetic 
Suceour, /. aid, aſſiſtance 
Sucker, /. a young ſhoot 
Surcle, /. a ſhoot, ſucker 
Circle, /. a round body 
Sweat, /. matter from the 
pPores of the bodwxyx 
Sweet, a. grateful to the taſte 
Swerd, v. to breed a green turf 
Sword, /. a weapon 8 
Swing, / 3 motion 


Swinge, /. a fweep of any 
thing 9 falr 
Swinging, part. waving in the 


Swinging, a: huge, great 
Tall he — Dare 
Tale, /. a tory © 
Tell, v. to inform 
Pallow, /. fat of an animal 
Tally, /. what fits another 
Tap, /. a gentle blow 
Tape, ſa narrow fillet 
Tar, J. juice of pines; 4 fail 
or ++} [tains goods 
Vare, /. weight of what con- 
'Tare, v. Tr. he tare 
Tear, /- water from the eyt 
Tier, /.'a rank;\row -, 
Team, /. a farmer's waggon 
Teem, v. to bring forth young 
Teat, ſ the dug of a beaſt 
Tit, / 7 ſmall * — Te 
Tenor, F* Purpor t, 

muſic . . »** 8 LE 
Tenurezy. condition bywhich 
_ © man enjoys an eltate 

Ferce,'/. a vellel - 875 
Terſt, a. cleauly written, noat 
Teſt, / —_— of trial. -- 
Terrace, /. a ſmall — 
1 1 v1 EN 

Drreous, 6. c ng. 0 

The, definite. artich - 7 
Thee, pro. object. caſe of thou 
T bem, pro. object. caſe of they 
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Theme, /. ſubject, taſk + © 
Thigh, /. part of the body 
Thy, pro. — to these 
Thin, 4. lean, flender 


Thine, pro. relating to thee 


Thou, pro. to whom we ſpeak 
Though, cor. like as if 
Throe, /. agony 
Throw, v. to caſt, to flin 
Throne, /. the ſeat of aking 
Throwp, v. Ex. I have 
Thyme, /. a plant {thrown 
Time, /. meaſure of duration 
Tid, a. nice, tender 
Tide, /. flux and reflux 
Tie, v. to bind, faſten 
Toy, v. to dally amorouſſy 
Tile, /. covering for houſes 
Foil, v. to labour | 
Tin, /. a fort of white metal 
Tine, /. tooth of a harrow; 
* 1 3 17 15 ' 
Title, /. name of honour 
Tittle, /. aſmallparticle,point 
To, prep. noting motion to 
E. likewiſe. al | 
Two, a. one and one 
Tad, J = poiſonous animal 
Tod, J. a 


eight of 28 lib. 
extrem 


of the toot 


* 


Ton, /. 20 hundred weight 
Tun, in large caſk' , * 


Tune, /. harmony; humour 


Tone, /. an accent, ſound 
Town, ſ. a collection of 
houſes | 


Tong, {; the cateh of a buckle 


Tongue, /. the organ of ſpeech 
Top, v. to cover, predominate 
Tope, v. to drink to excels 
Tore, v. Ex. he tere it 
Tower, /. a high building 
Tour, /. journey, ramble 
Fract, /. a courts, a region 


Track, /. a bheaten path 
Tragie, - — < on 


Co J 


FTraject, v. to caſt through, 
to throw 

Trait, /. a ſtroke, tonch 

Treat, an entertainment 
given 

Traipſe, v. to walk ſluttiſhly 

* ſ. an idle naſty wo- 


Trane, ſ. labour in child- 
birth 

Travel, /. journey ofcurioſity 
Tray, /. a hollow trough 
Trey, . the three at cards 
Trip, . a ſhort voyage 
Tripe, /. the paunch of an ox 
Troop, /. a body of ſoldiers 
Trope, / a figure in ſpeech 
Truſs, / a bandage for rup- 
Truſt, /. care, credit [tures 
Tub, 7 a wooden veſſel 
Tube, /. a pipe, ſyphon- 
via, 8 Y on of two 


Twine _— a 
Vale, 7 a valley ä 
Vail, 4. perquiſite 

veil, /. a covering 

veal, ſ. the fleſh of» calf 
Vain, a. meanly proud 
Vane, a weathercock- . 
Vein, 4. tube in the Aeſh 
Van, /. front of an army 
Vann, v. to fan, winnow 


Valley, 8 det ven t 
hills 


Value, / high yaw, worth 
Velure, ,. velver 
Valour, |/. perſonal: bravery 
Valuer, /. an appraiſer 
Vaſe, /. a veſſel (great 
Vaſt, 2 an empty ſpace: 4 
Vegetative, 4. growing with- 
ont life 
Vegeti ve, ſ. pulſe of all kinds 
Venal, a. mereenary - 
Venial;a 4. allowed, pardonable 
Venter, ſ. the womb 
Venture, ſ. hazard; v. to dare 
Veſſel; 4 boat, quip, Ce. 
Veſtal, /! a pure virgim 
vow 7 oppoſite to virtue 


Voice, /. ſound from the 
Vial, /. aſmall bottle [mouth 


Viol, J. a ſtringed muſical 

inſtrument [food 
Unfed, 4. not ſupplied with 
Unfeed, 4. not fe [ber 


Unit, * one, the leaſt in num» 
Unite, v. to join 

Unlade, v. to put out, unload 
Unlaid, 4. not placed 
Unwary, a. wanting caution , 


Unweary, v. to after 
; ——_— 
Volley, /- a flight of ſhort 


Volly, v. = throw out for- 

Urn, / a veſſel, 

Yearn, v. to feel uncaſineſs 

Wad, /. on to ſtop à gun 
c 

Wade, v. . go thro' water 

Waiſt, part of the body 

Waſte, v. to deſtroy 3 4. de- 
ſolate 

Wail, J audible ſorrow: v. to 


Whale, /. the largeſt of fiſh 
Weal, /. proſperity 
Wee], /. trap for fiſh 
Wheal, /--a puſtule, body of 
matter (revolution 
Wheel, 4 a compaſs about, 
Wan, 4. pale 
Wane, / decreaſe of the 
— decline 
Wean, v. to deprive of the 
breaſt 
War, /. hoſtility, combat K 
Ware, aware, 4. cautious” 
Ware, v. to take heed of 
Wear, v. to have on; act of 
Wary, 4. cautious (wea 
Were, v. Ex. they were 
Where, ad. at what place 
Weary, 4. tired, farigued 
Wherry, /a light river- boat 
Worry, v. to harraſs, 
Weather, /. tate of Vir 
Wether, /. a ram caſtrated 
Whirher, pro which of thetwe 
Wed, v. to jein in marriage” 


Weed, 
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F. an uſeleſs herb 
Week, /. the ſpace of ſeven 
_ days ; (candle 
Wick, /. the cotton of a 
Way, /. road, means, method 
Weigh, v. to try the weight 
Wey, /. a meaſure 


Whey, /. the ſerous part of 
Weet, v. to know (milk 


Wheat, /. bread corn 


Wet, 4. moiſt, rainy 
Whet, v. to ſharpen 


Wen, J. a fleſhy excreſcence 
" Wowo 


When, ad. at the time that 
Wert, v. £x. thou wert 
Wort, ſ ale not fermented 
What, pro. that which 
Wot, v. to know, to be a- 
ware of 
Which, pro. rel. applicd to 
any thing 
Witch, ſ. a woman accuſed 
of magical arts ; 
Whig, J. a party man 


Wig, / hair covering for the 
* "5 bb 


KJ 


While, ad. as long as 
Wile, /. deceit, fraud 
Whin, /. a prickly buſh 
Win, v. to gain by play 
Whine, v. to moan meanly 
Wine, /. juice of the grape 
Whir, / jot, point 
Wit, /. judgment; v. to know 
White, 4. {nowy, pure, pale) 
Wight, /. a perſon, a being 
Whither, ad. to what place 
Wither, v. to fade, pine away 
Who, pro. rel. which perſon 
v. to court, to make 
ove 
Wo, woe, /. grief, a curſe 
Whom, ch — of who 
Womb, /. place of generation 
Wood, /. a place filled with 
Would, pret. of to 14/1 ¶ trees 
Lare, a. dextrous, eager 
Yarr, v. to ſnarl like a dog 
Ye, um. pl. of thou : 
Vea, ad. yes | 
Yew, /. a tree- 


You, pron. object of ye 


" SECONDLY; Or Trot: SUBSTAN'TIVES and VERBS 


4 OF THE SAME 
- 1 ACCEND. » "42 


# 


| A narees ». 10 fepurre —. 
Abſtract, . an abridgement 

Accetit, v. to place the ac- 
cent, Ce. : p 


Accent, / mark on a word 
Attribute, v. to compute, aſ- 
he | 


Attribute, /, inherent quality 
Cement, /. matter wich joi 
bodies together 

Cement, v. to unite 
Collect, /. a ſhort prayer 

Collect, v. to gather, inſer 
Comment, v. to expound 

Comment, /. a commentary 

Compound, ſ. a mixture 
und, v. to mix 


Compute, v. to reckon 


* — 4 7 . 


Ooins 
Confer, v. to beſtow, com- 

| Conference, /. a diſcourſt 

- Copfide, v. to truſt 


ORTHOGRAPHY, BUT or A DIFFERENT 


Computiſt, /. one {kill'd in 
computation 
Concert, /. band of muſic. 
Concert, v. to contrive | 
Concord, / ent 
Concord, v. to agree with 
Conduct, /. behaviour 
Conduct, v. to beha ve 


ma- 
[pare 


Confidence, . truſt 
Confine, /. a lit 
Confine, v. to — — 


Conflict, /. combat, le 
Conflict, v. to conteſt, baht 


C ©, . a ſweet-meat 
onſerve, . 4 f — 
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to candy truit 
debate 
v. to diſputa 
ct, /. a bamgain 
act, v. to ſhorten 
craft, /. oppoſition of fi- 
gures [ poſition 
Contraſt, v. to place in op- 
Convent, /. monaſtery 
Convent, v. to call _ & 
Convict, f a perſon conyict- 
Convict, v. to prove gui 
Convoy, /. attendance for de- 
ferfte [fence 
Convoy, vt. to attend for de- 
Deſcant, /. diſconrſe, a ſong 
Deſcant, v. to enlarge 
Diſcount, /. an allowance 
Diſcount, v. to dedact [out 
Eflux, /. the act of flowing 
Efflux, v. to flow out 
Entrance, /. a paſſage 
Entrance, v. to put into an 
ecſtacy 
Envelope, ,. an outward caſe 
Envelop, v. tocover,ſurround 
Eſſay, J. an attempt 
Eſſay, v. to endeavour 
Export, /. any thing carried 
out in traflic 
port, v. to ſend abroad 
Track, . heads of a book, 
0. | 


Extract, v. to draw out of 
Ferment, /. inward motion 
Ferment, v. to have an in- 
ward motion | 
Forecaſt, /. contrivance 
Forecaſt, v. to ſcheme 
Foretaſte, /. anticipation of 
8 v. to t defore- 


Import, /. thi 


imported 
Import, v. to 


ring from a- 


Inceuſe, /. a perfume [broad 


Incenſe, v. te provoke | 

Increaſe, /. augmentation 

Increaſe, v. to make more 

Mar v. to | a from 
erence, /, a concluſion 
ſrom 


premiſes 


. Record, v. to r 


Ce 


Inlay, v. to variegate, ſteel, 
Cc. {inlay 
Inlay, ſ. wood, Cc. formed to 

Inquire, v. to ſeek out 
Inqueſt, /. a judicial inquiry 
Infle, v. to affront [care 
Iuſult, /. an affront 


. Interdict, v. to exc 


Interdict, /. a prohibition 

Intereſt, v. to affect, concern 

Intereſt, /. concern,ad vantage 

Intervene, v. to come between 

Interval, /. ſpace between 

Miſconduct, v. to manage a- 
miſ's ment 

Miſconduct, /. ill manege- ' 

Object, /. that on which we 
are employed 

Object, v. to oppoſe 

Out-law, ſ. one excluded the 

benefit of Iaw [benefit of law 

Outlaw, v. to deprive of the 

Preſent, /. a gift. 

Preſent, v. to give 

Produce, /. product, amount 

Produce, v. to generate i 

Project, /. a ſcheme [trive 


Project, v. te ſcheme, con- 
Rebel, /. an oppoſer of 


law- 
ful authority 
Rebel, v. to oppoſe, &c. 
Recompenſe, 7 compenſation 
— u. to repay 
Record, /. a regiſter 
, egifter 
Refuſe, .. the worthleſs re- 
Refulc, v. to reject (mains 
Regreſs, /. the power of pai- 
ing back 
Regreſs, v. to go back 
Remedy, f. a cure 
Remedy, v. to cure 
Retail, / a ſale by quantities 
Retail, v. to fell in ſmall 
quantities | 
Subject, /. matter in debate, 
one under the dominion of 
another 
subject, v. to enſlave, ſubmit 
Tranſport, / a criminal ba» 
Tr 7, to baniſh 
THIRDLY, 
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: 9 N 24% 
THIRDLY, Or -THors Svbsravtives arr eng 
VARY IN THEIR SOUND, ETHER BY A DIFFERS 
SONANT, OR BY CHANGING -THE HARD Sound 0+ \ 
| _ CONSONANT INTO THE 80FT SOUND. 


a FL; 8 4 
A Buſe, /. an affront 
Abnſe, v. to treat Mt 
Advice, /. counſe! 
Adviſe, v. to inſorm, N 
Bath, J. a place for bath 5 
Bathe, v. to waſh in a ba 
Belief, ſ. credit, creed 
Believe, v. to truſt in 
Breath, /. life, Air 
Breathe, v. to jpjeC e- 

joet breaxh.., | aft opt 
Cicnerice, 7; afcar 
Cicatrize, v. to heal a wound 
Cloſe, /. a ſmall field; a. ſhut 
faſt, Cc. | 

Cloſe, v. to finiſh, to join 
Cloſe, /. conclufion 
Cloth, /. any thing woven for 
Clothe, v. to cover 
Diſuſe, /. ceſſation of cuſtom 
Diſuſe, v. to drop a cuſtom - 
Glaſs, / tranſparent ſubſtance 
Glaze, v. to furniſh with glaſs 
Greaſe, /. fat 1 


Graſs, /. food for cattle 
Graze, u. to eat graſs". 


Houſe, /. a place of abode 


Rep 


[dreſs 


Greaſe, v. to ſme ar with fat - 


„ 


"Hovſe, v. to harbeur 


Louſe, ſ. a ſmall body anima 
Lonſe, v. to clear from lice 
Miſnſe, /. bad uſe 


' Miſuſe, v. to uſe improperly 


Mouſe, ſ a ſmall quadruped 
Mouſe, v. to catch mice 
Mouth, /. aperture in the 
head ſrate 
Mouth, v. to chew, to vocife- 
Relief, /. help or WOOL 
Relieve, v. to eaſe; fucconr 
roof, /. reprehenſion* - | 
Reprove, v. to blame 
Sheatb, ſ. the caſe of a thing 
Sheathe, v. to put into 4 
— . 
Swath, /. a line s cut 
down, a filler * lers 
Swathe, v. to bind with roll- 
Teeth, / pl. of tooth _ 
Teethe, v, to breed teeth 
Thief, 7. one who ſteals 
Thie ve, vs to ſteal 
Uſe, /. act of employing, help 
Uſe, v. to employ 
Wife, / a married woman 
Wive, v. to marry ' 


N. B. Subſtartives and Verbs of the ſame Accent are omitted. 


FOUR THLY, Or THOSE SURSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES 
ALIKE IN ORTHOGRAPHY, BUT DIFFERENTLY ACCENTED» 


A Bject, a. mean 
Abject v. to reject 
Abſent, v. not preſent 
Abſent, v. to keep away 
Deſert, 4. ſolitary 


Frequent, v. to viſit often 
Secret, 4. concealed 
Secrete, v. to hide, conceal 


- Subject, a. placed under, lia- 
ble ; | 


Deſert, v. to forſake, abandon * v. to put under, en- 


Frequent, 4. often done 


„ 


Ave 


. : LAS N, 
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nz AD jECTIVES AND 3 * 


Sfr OF THE ACCENT. 


ut; J. echt month of Contriteneſs, /. repentance 


F cog Gallant, /. 
ak, 4. Lies 9 


Bombaſt, 7 big empty words Invalid, /. 

8 Precedent, example 
4. brief, cloſe Precedent, 4. going before. 
cite, 4. . eruly. penitent | | 


Compact / 
Compact, 


Pd 


a gay man 
Gallant, 4. brave 


Invalid, . of no welght, Sr. 


Note, In the foregoing LISTS; / Rands for nene, 


a. for 


Adverb, con, for Conjunctiqn, 


Adjective, pro. for Pronoun, 2 ; 


R 


ſor legal part. for Particapte. 


INI 


ſor Verb, od, for 


a 


ie, <5 MIA 


* 
* 


: 


i ry 
: 


— 1 7 
= * 
1 * 
28: A a 
* 1 4 9 3 
- © , * - * * 
* „ . 7 5 8 * PLES £203” X 


—. 


41538 for mortals, #© 
44—17 for we;-T 


48——11 For here, 


60—31 4 for he, re 
78. —26 for It it, 
96——21 for ſovereignity, 
—34 for muſt, read moſt 


a 


O9—— A: delete the , 4. 


111356 for became, read become wy 
112—18 fr properity, read proſperity 
112—39 for hamanized, read humanized 


115.— 2. ier addreſſed, add him 


119 ——14 
124——34 for ook, read lo 


132-39 for ſharer, read harre 
3 1 Ve rembrance, f ead remembrance 


"T5, —33 for it, red is 


— 
* 


* 


9 


164——12 Fer at, Fead ese . 
169——24 for arms, read aim 


171—— 5 Ver witching of night, read witching 


time of night 


3 — 3 delete hb, 
17 — 25 for huger read hunger 


176— 7 for dnt read what 
177— 4 for tha, read the l 

22 for Derth's, read Deaths 
208. — 3 jr whaſe, read whoſe 


* 91797 
18 0 70 
17 
a * 
* . e . I 17 * 
SRL? 2 237 5.4 a T1 - 
o 
2>* 13 $2156 ; 7 F 
4 
KY 1 1 2 
4 
FO 
& pa 
522 
* 
* ” . 
: 
" a 


read lovereignty 


or pronounciation, read pronunciation 


tion 


thing 


* 
Lo 


